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FOREWORD FROM THE COMMISSIONER 


This first edition of NFL/AFL ILLUSTRATED DIGEST is more than 
a compilation of the 26 NFL and AFL press, radio and TV guides. It 
is also a story of pro football—a look back at the first 50 years, and 
a look ahead. And it is written by the men closest to the scene, the 
public relations directors. 


With the consolidation of professional football's two leagues, the Na- 
tional and American, soon to be an accomplished fact, it is only fitting 
that this first annual edition of the NFL/AFL ILLUSTRATED DIGEST 
represents the combined efforts of the public relations directors of the 
26 NFL and AFL clubs. 


These public relations directors are the men entrusted with the enor- 
mous task of bringing pro football's exciting and swiftly-changing story 
to millions of fans across the nation. 


Theirs is the responsibility of researching, compiling, writing, editing 
and distributing the mountainous flow of information about players, 
coaches and owners that eventually finds its way into newspapers, mag- 
azines and on television and radio. 


It is an assignment that requires thoroughness and dedication—and, 
as Commissioner of professional football, | am proud to acknowledge 
their valuable contribution to the growth and popularity of our sport. 


ig 


Commissioner 


The 1969 National Football League 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Capitol Division Century Division 
DALLAS COWBOYS CLEVELAND BROWNS 
NEW ORLEANS SAINTS NEW YORK GIANTS 
PHILADELPHIA EAGLES PITTSBURGH STEELERS 
WASHINGTON REDSKINS ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Central Division Coastal Division 
CHICAGO BEARS ATLANTA FALCONS 
DETROIT LIONS BALTIMORE COLTS 
GREEN BAY PACKERS LOS ANGELES RAMS 
MINNESOTA VIKINGS SAN FRANCISCO 49ers 


1968 Final Standings 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Capitol Division Ww L T Pct Pts. OP. 

DANaS  sticc wy ones a ead 12 2 0 857 431 186 
INSWAN USING dives ~ ste tases to Ae bY pis > 7 7 0 500 294 325 
Washington .. t:5. 2.60% 0-e wwe 5 9 0 357 249 358 
Philadelphia: ........05..844 63 2 12 0 143 202 351 
Century Division WwW L T Pct Pts. oP. 

ClAVSlAHG Bars aro eisare sale caterers 10 4 0 714 394 273 
SE OBIS Kose Sis RAT by a: sya 9 4 1 692 325 289 
NewWORBENS) bu.accc-% yay o 5 4 9 1 308 246 327 
Pittsburgh 6. 20Ss joa be ig too S 2 1 1 154 244 397 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

Coastal Division WwW L T Pct Pts. OP 

Baltimore: er ne i.s: eecna ad eae 13 1 0 929 402 144 
POS ANBEIES) os fotcte ne em eel 10 3 1 769 312 200 
Salt FHAMNCISCO™ 2 cc nae he ee 7 6 1 538 303 310 
ALANA cabot hee eee test 2 12 (0) 143 170 389 
Central Division Ww L T Pct Pts. OP. 
POATELENSCRER bet crater dof eps (cnn veers. 8 6 0 571 282 242 
CHICREOI, wos. cg pe UN Lh be ig 7 0 500 250 333 
Green Bava oe tin. olen ds 6 r 1 462 281 227 
BERPOID Mites Nore cd ate ear es oldate 4 8 2 333 207 241 


POST-SEASON SCORES 


Eastern Conference Championship: Cleveland, 31 Dallas, 20 

Western Conference Championship: Baltimore, 24 Minnesota, 14 
NFL Championship Game: Baltimore, 34 Cleveland, O 
Miami Playoff Bowl: Dallas, 17 Minnesota, 13 
Super Bowl: New York (AFL), 16 Baltimore (NFL), 7 
Pro Bowl at Los Angeles: West, 10 East, 7 
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1969 PREVIEW OF THE NFL 


Based on what transpired last 
year, the suspicion prevails that the 
1969 season easily could be one of 
the most competitive in the 50-year 
history of the National Football 
League. As the second half-century 
begins, there is ho all-conquering 
dynasty prepared to devour the op- 
position. There is no single dominant 
club, There is, instead, a number of 
strong contenders, among them the 
defrocked Baltimore Colts, upset vic- 
tims of the New York Jets in the 
Super Bowl last January; the Cleve- 
land Browns, winners of four divi- 
sional titles in the past five years; the 
Dallas Cowboys, a winning team 
with a losers’ complex; the Los An- 
geles Rams, capable of winning it 
all with defense; the young, tough 
Minnesota Vikings, Western Division 
finalists last year, and the Green 
Bay Packers, surging toward the 
1969 campaign under a banner that 
proclaims, ‘The Pack Will Be Back!’’ 

Behind this elite group are other 
clubs with a chance to go all the 
way. There are the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, who whipped Cleveland twice 
in 1968 and who should be better 
now that Jim Hart has matured as 
a pro quarterback, There are the Chi- 
cago Bears, who posted a remarkable 
7-7 record despite the loss of All-Pro 
runner Gale Sayers and quarterbacks 
Jack Concannon and Virgil Carter in 
1968. And the San Francisco 49ers, 
Detroit Lions and New York Giants, 
all three with enough young talent to 
make a run for the title, 

The two most recent additions to 
the NFL, New Orleans and Atlanta, 
should be better this year, too. At- 
lanta will have a complete year under 
Coach Norm Van Brocklin plus the 
needed return of running star Junior 
Coffey. The Saints, who posted a 4-9- 
1 slate a year ago, will be even more 
dangerous if the passing combination 
of Bill Kilmer-to-Dave Parks stays 
healthy; both were out most of 1968. 


Three new coaches are on the 
scene in 1969, although Vince Lom- 
bardi at Washington can hardly be 
called ‘‘new.'’ The other changes have 
Jerry Williams replacing the de- 
posed Joe Kuharich at Philadelphia 
and Chuck Noll taking over for Bill 
Austin in Pittsburgh. Of the three, 
Lombardi's outlook is the brightest. 
If Vince can work some of his pat- 
ented Green Bay magic with Sonny 
Jurgensen, and if he can add some 
running punch to his offense, the 
Redskins might be troublesome. The 
problems facing Noll and Williams 
will require more than mere magic 
to solve; they will require time and 
patience. 

The Colts, who will switch to the 
AFL along with Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh in 1970, are aching fora return 
with the Jets in the Super Bowl next 
January. But whether they make it 
depends on the condition of Johnny 
Unitas’ trouble-plagued arm. If 
Johnny U. js unable to carry the Colts, 
then it comes down to Earl Morrall 
again. Baltimore could find itself 
pressed to the limit by its old rival, 
the Rams, to say nothing of Green 
Bay and Chicago, ball clubs that 
figure to have better luck this year 
than in 1968. The Rams had to do 
without running backs Les Joseph- 
son, Dick Bass and Tommy Mason 
much of the time and also lost star 
receiver Billy Truax. The Packers, 
beset by a long string of injuries, ran 
into misfortune at every turn. Cleve- 
land, with Bill Nelsen firmly en- 
trenched at quarterback, with star 
receivers in Paul Warfield and Gary 
Collins and with the NFL's top rush- 
er, Leroy Kelly, must rate as strong 
contenders in the Eastern scramble. 
However, this could be the year the 
Cowboys, who barely missed titles in 
1966-67-68, overcome their losing 
complex in the “big one"’ and go the 
distance. All in all, 1969 shapes up 
as a tight battle in every division. 
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ATLANTA FALCONS 


Quarterback Bob Berry shows determination as he breaks out of the pocket 
in attempt to elude menacing form of Colts’ 295-pound Bubba Smith (78). 
Berry ranked as NFL's No. 11 passer in 1968. 


ocated squarely in the middle of 
the football-mad Southeast, the 
Atlanta Falcons have enjoyed out- 
standing success in the NFL since 
that city was granted its expansion 
franchise in 1966. On the day offi- 
cial notice was given of the new 
franchise, Atlantans began storm- 
ing the Falcons’ ticket offices and, 
within a month, the club had sold 
an amazing 45,000 season ticket 
reservations. 

Falcon fans have continued to 
be enthusiastic and loyal to the 
young team during its early strug- 
gles. After losing their first nine 
games of that 1966 season, the 
Falcons won three of the last 
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five, showing their latent poten- 
tial. Atlanta has continued to give 
a solid account of itself since and, 
with some outstanding new talent, 
should move forward with each 
coming season. Injuries to key 
players, particularly to star half- 
back Junior Coffey, set Atlanta 
back in 1968. But with Coffey’s 
return, plus some fine players ac- 
quired in the draft, owner Rankin 
Smith and the entire Falcon organ- 
ization are optimistic about the 
future. 

With that solid fan support add- 
ed, all of the ingredients are pres- 
ent for the Falcons to build a 
formidable history in pro football. 


Atlanta 1969 Schedule 


September. 21 «0.20 isiecuace SAN FRANCISCO ........... 1:30 p.m. 
September 28 ..........., at Los Angeles ............. 1:00 p.m. 
OGtober. 6) io:i4 a8. Ha daudts BALTIMQR Eocene ee wtreis:s cca 2:00 p.m. 
October hF s..t5 ste gathers <om DALLAS tect «55's boven 6 6 Ae 9 1:30 p.m. 
Getaben TOs 2 ce’ ses BG at San Francisco............ 1:00 p.m. 
October26:96.5. sate eee at Green Bay 2 s3.0 cee ee 1:00 p.m. 
November 2 ............. EOS-ANGEVESY ae oo: sata os aps 1:15 p.m. 
November 9 ............. AUDAUBIES <4 Rage. Sebhe tee 1:15 p.m. 
November 16 ............ GHICAGO!... S53.2 5554 Game 1:15 p.m. 
November 23 ....:.....5. at Washington ............. 1:15 p.m. 
November 30 ............ auibaltimare: 4 o2e25.0es so) ale 2:00 p.m. 
December 7)... .4.64s02005 NEW ORLEANS ............ 1:15 p.m. 
December 14 .......50205 at Philadelphia ............. 1:15 p.m. 
December..21 . we: 50.00004 MINNESOTA: So 305 oa. eecus 1:15 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


Atlanta Fr Ln arp Ree Se oe ea | Minnesota 47 
u DON a 5 situs tanita bh PRE a oa clad ee BALTIMORE 28 
3 DS ae hci ite AS tS Soho SG RS San Francisco 28 
2. Us ss xP OA CON rd See S ua GREEN BAY 38 
z DA a chalcites Pa eat Bh etek ae, NEW YORK 21 
es DR etree TNO PSS No ei tence bi Los Angeles 27 
ds PEG Ad Mean I Fecsw tue ed Saya ute te waht Cleveland 30 
a i) Et ee Ce te eee PITTSBURGH 41 
x DS Oo cI on. G i SUE BS NL eis LOS ANGELES 17 
ES EG). ors Gans Ae ou cee Be OO Chicago 13 
* Dias nas ete Me Sad 6 aaa seve St. Louis 17 
* De bart, 5 Baracoa See EOE Mays Baltimore 44 
Ra sichs dete ote teenie eee DETROIT 24 
4 ee sue vee War taitis Aig ae ec ostees eee SAN FRANCISCO 14 
TOTALS 170 389 


FINAL RECORD: WON 2 — LOST 7 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Atlanta 24! ores ech ehh ake Osea Washington 16 
‘? DS ia Ss ce ns ie eh A ER EO meses sd New York Giants 17 
a Wee SMe cre 5 ei gthele nan Ea SE Ga New York Jets (AFL) 27 
- 16 ste tha aes Ole Aes S pak ce New Orleans 10 
“. cE PA, ro eee ce ne Sed earn we ee ae” Miami (AFL) 19 
TOTALS 68 89 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 1 — LOST 4 


Atlanta Key Players 


BOB BERRY, Quarterback, 5-11, 190, 5th Yr., Age 27, Oregon. 


Came to Falcons from Minnesota in deal prior to last season, and 
moved into starting role when Randy Johnson was injured. Shared 
duties, yet finished as NFL's No. 11 passer with 81 completions, seven 
TDs in 10 games. 


JIM BURSON, Defensive Back, 6-1, 185, 7th Yr., Age 28, Auburn. 

Veteran defender came from Redskins in '68 trade, previously played 
for Cardinals as well, Promptly turned in fine job for Falcons, leading 
the club in interceptions with four for 100 yards, including 73-yard TD, 
and in punt returns. 


JIM BUTLER, Halfback, 5-10, 185, 5th Yr., Age 26, Edward Waters. 


Nicknamed ‘Cannonball’, former Steeler did fine work for Falcons 
last season, rushing for 365 ee to lead club. Also returned kickoffs 
for 799 yards and grabbed 15 passes for another 127 yards. Capable 
of running the 100 in 9.7. 


JUNIOR COFFEY, Halfback, 6-1, 210, 4th Yr., Age 27, Washington. 

Club suffered blow when he sat out entire '68 season with knee injury. 
Came to Falcons from Green Bay in 1966, then led club in rushing in 
aa oie and 1967 with identical 722-yards gained totals. Team MVP 
n : 


CLAUDE HUMPHREY, Defensive End, 6-5, 255, 2nd Yr., Age 25, Tenn. State. 
No. 1 draft pick in 1968, he stepped right into starting role and turned 
in topnotch performance all season long, won Rookie of Year honors. 
Great speed, he excelled in both pass-rushing and against the run. 
Future All-Pro material. 


RANDY JOHNSON, Quarterback, 6-3, 196, 4th Yr., Age 25, Texas A&l. 


A No, 1 draft choice, has been Falcons’ QB since club was formed. 
Appeared in only eight games in '68, had 73 completions, 892° yards 
and two TDs. Has quick release, fine arm, and is a good runner too. 
Bonus choice at end of first round in 1966. 


BOB LONG, Flanker, 6-3, 205, 6th Yr., Age 27, Wichita State. 


Another ex-Packer, he came to Falcons prior to '68 season, proved to 
be key receiver. Despite injuries which kept him out of five games, 
had 22 catches for 484 yards and four TDs. Specializes in long distance 
catches, Originally Packers’ fourth draft choice for 1964. 


BILLY LOTHRIDGE, Defensive Back, 6-1, 190, 6th Yr., Age 27, Georgia Tech. 


Ex-Cowboy and Ram had fine season in '68, leading the NFL in punting 
for second straight year with 44.3 average after 43.7 in 1967. Former 
quarterback also did good job as DB, picking off three interceptions 
for 76 yards returned. 


TOMMY NOBIS, Linebacker, 6-2, 235, 4th Yr., Age 26, Texas. 

No. 1 draft pick in 1966, has been bulwark of defense, winning All-NFL 
honors, Pro Bowl designation along the way. Was NFL's Rookie of the 
ase in '66, rates among top MLBs in football. Had one interception 
ast season. 


RAY OGDEN, Tight End, 6-5, 225, 5th Yr., Age 27, Alabama, 

Former Cardinal and Saint has done solid job last two years with 
Falcons. Good hands, excellent soeed, fine blocker, he had 25 catches 
for 452 yards and two TDs in ‘68. Holds club record for longest TD 
catch with 82-yard score. 


@ 


KEN REAVES, Defensive Back, 6-3, 205, 4th Yr., Age 24, Norfolk State. 


No. 4 draft choice in 1966, became regular cornerback as rookie, ranked 
third in NFL interceptions in '67 with seven for 153 yards. Continued 
steady play last year, had just one interception but it went for 90 yards 
and a touchdown. 


JERRY SHAY, Defensive Tackle, 6-3, 250, 4th Yr., Age 25, Purdue. 

Was No, 1 draft choice of Vikings in 1966, played that first season for 
Vikes, then was on taxi squad with injuries following year. Came to 
Falcons in trade and stepped into a starting role where he turned in a 
fine performance. 


- 


JERRY SIMMONS, Split End, 6-1, 190, 5th Yr., Age 26, Bethune-Cookman. 
Signed as free agent with Steelers in '65, went to New Orleans and 
then to Falcons, Past two years has been solid man for Atlanta, led 
club in receiving in '68 with 28 catches for 479 yards. Also a kick 
return man if needed. 


Norm Van Brocklin 
: Head Coach 
After six years as head coach of the Minnesota Vikings, 
Van Brocklin returned to the coaching wars early last season 
with the Falcons after Atlanta had lost its first four games 
of the year. Working just three days with his new club, his 
os debut turned out to be a 24-21 win over the previously 


undefeated Giants. The Falcons managed only one other win thereafter, a 16-13 
victory over the Bears, but were in contention in at least four other games as well 
before bowing in close scores. Van Brocklin is one of the big names of pro 
football. The Los Angeles Rams picked him No. 4 in the 1949 draft, and he 
went on to become the NFL's leading passer in 1950, 1952 and 1954 and set 
a single game record of 554 yards gained against the Yankees in 1951. Traded 
to the Philadelphia Eagles in 1958, Norm led the Eagles to the NFL title in 
his final year as a player, 1960, and was the No. 2 passer that season as well. 
Van Brocklin was named to the Pro Bowl team nine times during his 12-year 
playing career. Named as head coach of the new Minnesota Vikings franchise 
in 1961, Norm led the club to a 37-13 win over the Bears in its first NFL game. 
The Vikings finished in a tie for second in the Western Conference in 1964 with 
an 8-5-1 record, and were 7-7 in 1965. 


Atlanta 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Acks, Ron 
Allen, Grady 
Auer, Joe 

Berry, Bob 
Brezina, Greg 
Bryant, Charlie 
Burson, Jimmy 
Butler, Jim 
Cash, Rick 
Cerne, Joe 
Coffey, Junior 
Dabney, Carlton 
Donohoe, Mike 
Duich, Steve 
Dunaway, Dave 
Dunn, Perry Lee 
Etter, Bob 
Flatley, Paul 
Freeman, Mike 
Harris, Bill 
Heck, Ralph 
Humphrey, Claude 
Johnson, Randy 
Lee, Dwight 
Lemmerman, Bruce 
Linden, Errol 
Long, Bob 
Lothridge, Billy 
Nobis, Tommy 
Ogden, Ray 
Rassas, Nick 
Reaves, Ken 
Riggle, Bob 
Sandeman, Bill 
Shay, Jerry 
Simmons, Jerry 
Simon, Jim 
Sobocinski, Phil 
Szezecko, Joe 
Talbert, Don 
Wages, Harmon 
Winkler, Randy 


POS 
LB 
LB 
RB 


HT 
6-2 
6-3 
6-1 
5-11 
6-2 
6-1 
6-1 
5-10 
6-5 
6-2 
6-1 
6-5 
6-3 
6-3 
6-2 
6-2 
5-11 
6-1 
5-11 
6-0 
6-1 
6-5 
6-3 
6-2 
6-1 
6-5 
6-3 
6-1 
6-2 
6-5 
6-0 
6-3 
6-1 
6-6 
6-3 
6-1 
6-4 
6-3 
6-0 
6-5 
6-1 
6-5 


WT 


215 
225 
205 
190 
220 
207 
180 
185 
260 
240 
210 
255 
227 
248 
205 
215 
152 
187 
190 
190 
230 
255 
196 
198 
196 
250 
205 
190 
235 
225 
190 
205 
200 
249 
245 
189 
240 
235 
245 
255 
210 
255 


AGE NFLYR 


25 
23 
27 
27 
23 
26 
28 
26 
24 
26 
27 
22 
22 
23 
24 
28 
24 
28 
24 
23 
27 
25 
25 
24 
23 
31 
27 
27 
26 
27 
25 
24 
25 
26 
25 
26 
29 
23 
27 
29 
23 
24 
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COLLEGE 


Illinois 

Texas A. & M. 
Georgia Tech 
Oregon 

Houston 

Allen 

Auburn 

Edward Waters 
Northeast Missouri 
Northwestern 
Washington 
Morgan State 
San Francisco 
San Diego State 
Duke 
Mississippi 
Georgia 
Northwestern 
Fresno State 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Tennessee State 
Texas A. & I. 
Michigan State 
San Fernando Valley 
Houston 
Wichita 

Georgia Tech 
Texas 

Alabama 

Notre Dame 
Norfolk State 
Penn State 
University of Pacific 
Purdue 
Bethune-Cookman 
Miami (Florida) 
Wisconsin 
Northwestern 
Texas 

Florida 

Tarleton State 


Atlanta 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Butler ........ 94 365 (39 60-2 + Wages:icailis 1 25) 1235/05 23). * 0 
DUN + ssana oe 72) 3239" 338) aI <3 Bryant ...... ipetl? 2735 25! +B 
Wages ........ 59 211 3.6 31 0 Donohoe ..... 1 22 22:00 -22' 0 
Haris... ois ssc BS) TEAS oA UES oD BUIGE gas viess 37° 799° 2G AR 60 
Bei V'sa eieditrs 26 (199: -5:3)) 46 2 ‘\Leet.c.Fe cz: i 20 200 20 O 
Johnson ...... ll 97. (3:8 (26) (1 Rassas ...... 10 180 180 24 O 
McCarthy ..... 31 6G) 2c 818) (2) opilen = .22: 1 18% ‘18:06 TB 0 
Harris; =< aice-2 1 16 160 16 O 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yds. TDs Int. Lied Wa fhe 2 z He : 
Berry ...... 153 81 52.9 1,433 7 13 [albert ...... 3 1 
Johnson .... 156 73 46.8 892 2 10 Pe eas tee : iB on 7 
Lemmerman. 15 3 20.0 40 0 1 Milena’, eae 7 0 00 ge 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs Cerne ....... 1 Gi OO spt + 
Simmons ..... 28 479 471 61 #0 
Ogden ....... 25 452 181 60 2 PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
LONE tecesssns 22: 9849220! Ft-4 © Burson? eeeccc ls I abr Peet a7? &0 
Flatley ....... 20 305 4153 66 O- Rassas ........ 4 10 25 5. #0 
Wages ....... 16 «121 AGy Sots BE! Seilfene-cae sess 1 0 0.0 0 0 
Butler ....... 15) LZ Bio’ 3h ld 
McCarthy .... 13 119 92 21 0 PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long Tos Lothridge ....... 75* 3,324" 44.3 70 
Burson ........... 4 100 ¥SE. 5 tl 
Lothridge ae 3 76 44 0 SCORING TDR TOP TDs PAT FG Pts. 
Calland .......... 2 34—s 22 Ol LEGBK sc2caced Ca ele 1D. hays cit 4 AG 
HEGE Maso ccsesseze 1 9 9 0 Long ln 4 Gi MAP 24 
NODIS savk S522 200 1 0 OF Ol Dunit, Ka 3 a. OF 93 0} “Gr FIs 
Reaves .......... 1 90 90t 2) iBerry.csacans ze woe 22 0) Lr id2 
Rassas sasacevincd 1 18 18 QO Butler ....... 2.0" 22 0 0 12 
Dabney .......... 1 3 a DN obpden’ 5.3.0.4 Re 2) 72 0 0 12 
* Led NFL 
Atlanta All-Time Club Leaders 

RUSHING 

Junior Coffey, with 379 carries for 1,544 yards. (1966-'67) 

Ernie Wheelwright, with 141 carries for 501 yards. (1966-'67) 
PASSING 

Randy Johnson, with 344 completions in 739 attempts for 4,307 yards 

and 24 TDs. (1966-'68) 
PASS RECEIVING 

Jerry Simmons, with 49 receptions for 766 yards and 2 TDs. (1967-'68) 

Ray Ogden, with 44 receptions for 760 yards and 3 TDs. (1967-'68) 

Billy Martin, with 44 receptions for 661 yards and 3 TDs. (1966-'67) 
INTERCEPTIONS 

Ken Reaves, with 9. (1966-'68) 

Lee Calland, with 8. (1966-"68) 
SCORING 

Junior Coffey, with 60 points. (1966-'67) 

Bob Etter, with 50 points. (1968) 
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The Big Play 


HALFBACK SWEEP TRAP 


Diagram A 


One of the big plays for the Atlanta Falcons in recent years has been 
the halfback sweep trap shown in Diagram A. Junior Coffey (34), who 
missed 1968 with a leg injury, is the ball-carrier as the Falcons start 
what appears to be a sweep and then turn it into a quick trap. Left 
guard Jim Simon (66) pulls to his right and ‘‘kicks out’’ the defensive 
left end, who has been allowed to penetrate several yards into the 
Falcon backfield. Fullback Perry Lee Dunn (37) also has a key assign- 
ment: he must move up fast and turn the linebacker to the outside. 
Right tackle Errol Linden (73) cuts off the middle linebacker's pursuit 
lane. Coffey starts laterally with the ball, waiting for the precision blocks 
to open up his running lane, and then explodes upfield through the gap, 
often brushing Simon (66) as the guard makes the vital trap block on 
the over-anxious defensive end. 


WEAKSIDE FULLBACK SWEEP 


Diagram B 


Four men figure importantly as blockers in the Atlanta weakside sweep 
outlined in Diagram B. Right guard Randy Winkler (64) and right tackle 
Errol Linden (73) pull out of the line to lead the massed interference 
around left end. Split end Jerry Simmons cracks back on the enemy’s 
outside linebacker, driving him toward the middle. Junior Coffey (34), 
the halfback, hits into the line to wipe out the defensive right tackle. 
If these interior blocks are executed properly and if Winkler and Linden 
get out ahead of Perry Lee Dunn (37), the ball-carrier, this weakside 
sweep can be one of the biggest ground-gainers in the Falcons’ bag of 
tricks. It's plain old-fashioned running and power blocking at its best. 
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Falcons in Action 


re - f f 


Dropping back into the pocket is QB Randy Johnson as tackle Don Talbert 
(72) gets set to block George Andrie of Dallas, one of league’s top rushers. 
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Defense was the name of the game for the NFL champion Colts in 1968. 
Here’s middle linebacker Dennis Gaubatz (53) drawing a bead on Cleve- 
land’s Leroy Kelly (44) as defensive back Rick Volk (21) moves up. 


n a relatively short span of time, 

the Baltimore Colts franchise has 
run the gamut from despondency 
to complete success. Deprived of a 
franchise back in 1950 after only 
94,992 fans attended the six home 
games, the Colts went out of busi- 
ness until January of 1953. 

Then, Carroll Rosenbloom took 
over... the Colts met a pre-requi- 
site of 15,000 season tickets sold, 
and ever since the club has en- 
joyed great success, both on the 
field and at the box office. That 
fan support, which comes close to 
being as diehard as any in exist- 
ence, has never wavered since the 
Colts won back-to-back NFL titles 
in 1958 and 1959. A crowd at 
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Memorial Stadium is like no other. 
Supreme rooters, Colt fans cas- 
cade a never-ending roar from start 
to finish of any game, and season 
sellouts are the rule, not the ex- 
ception. 

From those NFL crowns in 1958- 
59, through the Western title in 
1964 and last year’s NFL cham- 
pionship, the Colts have been 
peopled by outstanding players. 
Unitas, Ameche, Berry, Moore, 
Marchetti, Sandusky, Matte . . 
they're all part of the great tra- 
dition. With names, and team per- 
formance such as Baltimore's, it 
is very easy to understand what 
that vocal support is all about. 


Baltimore 1969 Schedule 


septemberi21 3.6. ce; ence LOSSANGELES 4 é 5. ¢ scnend-o 5. 43 2:00 p.m. 
September 28 ........... at Minnesota .............. 1:30 p.m. 
Ostobet 5:05 Fan ianst, oatrad AL Atanas 4, shy. dtH yin See 1:30 p.m. 
Oetober D2 we ook E58 ed PHIBADELPHIA) occ sisceaeae ps 3 2:00 p.m. 
October 19! io os-3c ea hai iad at New Orleans ............ 1:30 p.m. 
October26i ta Gens) sated SAN FRANCISCO ........... 2:00 p.m. 
November 2 .............. WASHINGTON ............. 2:00 p.m. 
November 9 ............. GREEN BAY “os aon PRG pasos. 2:00 p.m. 
November 16............ at San Francisco ........... 1:00 p.m. 
November 23 ............ at CHICABO: © hee. ia bee e Get ace 1:00 p.m. 
November 30 ............ ATEAN TAY (ino edn Oe 2:00 p.m. 
Decenibene? iss «cas, coma DETROMT ee Mh hea we 2:00 p.m. 
December 3: cic. sacieoe ALAA 54 o wta a olee Veins costo 2:00 p.m. 
December 21 ............ at Los Angeles ............ 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


AAMT coe Ona <p oso asi coat me een UM OE aha te SAN FRANCISCO 10 
af Petr 5 Die. 0 %: Gaz Gime ged a deod bead rite EtG Atlanta 20 
# AD A a sr cine fat os ari ds a ok ples bop ieee Ae AS Pittsburgh 7 
A, 24 AEE POE eet e ee are EP eee CHICAGO 7 
a Ag. Davee atte Gis ode Fuk dba je aE OS San Francisco 14 
? 710 NS on teers eet Oe ee See CLEVELAND 30 
4 Pr eS SAE LA ah Oa at LOS ANGELES 10 
» 2G Oo Meat Daioe SIS Eo Gee New York 0 
i Qilkine Rast, ore chocaina wy teins Poe Detroit 10 
. PTs 2 PLAS WOE AG Re BOI ENE © eae o ST. LOUIS 0 
‘ 2) NR ee ee ea ae ey St MINNESOTA 9 
aS YA Fa ay ssick Boh, ad Rrohtordind Ww thy BE PR F Sat ATLANTA (0) 
. ec ho dh, unio PA ohsbdi hs Seid ge agers yaa A Green Bay 3 
. Baie eis S ies OS hv Ore BS I on oe Los Angeles 24 
TOTALS 402 144 


FINAL RECORD: WON 13 — LOST 1 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Baltimore: D4 ces snes ware en aceite ects. og eae Oakland (AFL) 12 
ee LG: 3: pate, 5. beastie 3) nas dhe dabem ah pee AE ace, A Chicago 0 
ui U5 So Beth RS OSA Bae gp RR BERR ES Washington 13 
bs FAP as renee ath eek n Ce ee Fy As rere inn si Detroit 14 
i OT OO ee © nme anaes. iteabeeriats Miami (AFL) 13 
a DGS ee Sao eek ea pe eek rd ees OS Dallas 10 
TOTALS 84 62 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 5 — LOST 1 


Baltimore Key Players 


MIKE CURTIS, Linebacker, 6-2, 232, 5th Yr., Age 25, Duke. 


All-NFL linebacker is noted for his ferocity, consistent rugged per- 

formance. Was a fullback as a rookie, switched to LB in '66 and has 

Syed Cea OR ever since. Had two interceptions in '68, including 
“yar 5 


DENNIS GAUBATZ, Linebacker, 6-2, 232, 7th Yr., Age 29, LSU. 


Came to Colts in '65 trade with Detroit, has been strong MLB for 

Baltimore. Noted for fine Jn coverage in middle, he's also very hard- 

pitting. tackler. Ppred off two interceptions last year for return of 
yards. 


JERRY LOGAN, Defensive Back, 6-1, 190, 7th Yr., Age 28, W. Texas State. 


Regular defensive back since rookie yest, consistency is his trademark. 

= Shows disregard for injuries and makes the big play often, Three inter- 
ceptions in "68 gives him 19 for 224 yards in career. Can also double 
as punt return man. 


JOHN MACKEY, Tight End, 6-2, 225, 7th Yr., Age 28, Syracuse. 


All-Pro star has been in Pro Bowl five times in six years. Generally 
reparred as top TE in football. Powerful runner after catching ball, Had 
4 eater ae TDs last year for career total now of 247 grabs, 4,106 
yards, Ss. 


TOM MATTE, Halfback, 6-0, 215, 9th Yr., Age 30, Ohio State. 


Versatile star is runner, blocker, receiver, great all-purpose player. 
No. 1 draft choice in 1961, he had 662 yards rushing for nine TDs last 
year. Career marks show 2,923 yards rushing, 162 passes caught and 
total of 35 TDs. 


To, 


FRED MILLER, Defensive Tackle, 6-3, 250, 7th Yr., Age 29, LSU. 

Rated as one of best DTs in football, he’s been a starter for rugged 
Colts since his rookie season, Extremely quick, very strong, twice 
cen for Pro Bowl game. Considered to be among best pass rushers 
in 5 


EARL MORRALL, Quarterback, 6-2, 208, 14th Yr., Age 35, Michigan St. 

Cinderella Man of '68 came to Colts in pre-season trade with Giants, 
won league MVP honors, ranked as No. 1 passer, made All-NFL team, 
Pro Bowl. Had 182 completions, threw 26 TD passes for 2,909 yards. 


Best year ever. 


WILLIE RICHARDSON, Flanker, 6-2, 200, 7th Yr., Age 29, Jackson State. 
Swift receiver finished second in Hires 9 on club with 37 catches for 
698 yards and eight TDs after grabbing 63 passes for 860 yards and 
eh Sage ala in '67. Has all the moves. Pro Bowler twice, All-Pro 
n . 
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BUBBA SMITH, Defensive End, 6-7, 295, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Michigan St. 
Started as tackle in '67, then injured knee and saw limited action. 
Worked hard when switched to DE and turned in outstanding season 
last year as scourge of opposing QBs, running backs. Unanimous All- 
American in college. 


DAN SULLIVAN, Guard, 6-3, 250, 8th Yr., Age 30, Boston College. 
Versatile offensive lineman has been both guard and tackle on both 
sides of line during Colt career, now set at right guard. Background 
as both tackle and guard makes him very solid blocker, both as pass- 
protector and leading sweeps. 


JOHNNY UNITAS, Quarterback, 6-1, 196, 14th Yr., Age 36, Louisville. 
Great quarterback sat out almost entire '68 campaign with injury, 
still rates as all-time No. 1 quarterback. Had just 11 completions for 
two TDs in ‘68, but career marks are all the best with 2,272 comple- 
tions, 254 TDs, more than 33,000 yards gained. 


BOB VOGEL, Tackle, 6-5, 250, 7th Yr., Age 28, Ohio State. 

Recognized as among the elite of pro football's offensive tackles. No. 1 
draft choice in 1963, known for deadly blocking ability, speed, tough- 
ness and intelligence. All-Pro four times, and in Pro Bowl four times. 
Has been helpful in giving tips to young linemen. 


an 


RICK VOLK, Defensive Back, 6-3, 196, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Michigan. 

Among finest young DBs in football, was a starter in his rookie season 
and set club record with 94-yard interception return, Had six steals in 
‘68, peed a 90-yarder, to give him 12 thefts in two seasons. Already 
a Pro Bowler. 


Don Shula 

Head Coach 
Since taking over as head coach of Baltimore back in 1963, 
Don Shula has compiled an outstanding record of achieve- 
ment. In capturing the NFL championship in 1968, the Colts 
finished with a 13-1 regular season record, thus bringing 
Shula's six-year record in the rugged Western Conference to 


63 wins, just 18 losses and three ties. Along with these successes have come 
some frustrations as well. In 1964, the Colts had a 12-2 record, but lost the 
NFL title game to Cleveland, and the following year the Colts tied the Packers 
for the Western title with a 10-3-1 mark, but lost a sudden-death game. And in 
1967, after 13 straight wins, the Colts bowed to the Rams in the Western 
showdown. Shula, just 39 years old, is certainly one of the most imaginative 
and energetic coaches in the game today. Twice NFL Coach of the Year, he has 
a fine background in all phases of the game. An outstanding offensive player at 
John Carroll University, he started his pro career as a defensive back with 
Cleveland in 1951, and later played DB with Baltimore and Washington. He was 
an assistant coach at Virginia and Kentucky in 1958 and 1959, then joined 
Detroit as an assistant coach in 1960 before being named head man at Balti- 
more in 1963. 


Baltimore 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Alley, Don 
Austin, Ocie 
Ball, Sam 
Brown, Timmy 
Cogdill, Gail 
Cole, Terry 
Curry, Bill 
Curtis, Mike 
Gaubatz, Dennis 
Grant, Bob 
Grimm, Dan 
Hawkins, Alex 
Hill, Jerry 
Hilton, Roy 
Johnson, Charlie 
Johnson, Cornelius 
Lee, David 
Logan, Jerry 
Lyles, Lenny 
Mackey, John 
Matte, Tom 
Michaels, Lou 
Miller, Fred 
Mitchell, Tom 
Morrall, Earl 
Orr, Jimmy 
Pearson, Preston 
Perkins, Ray 
Porter, Ron 
Ressler, Glenn 
Richardson, Willie 
Shinnick, Don 
Smith, Billy Ray 
Smith, Bubba 
Stukes, Charlie 
Sullivan, Dan 
Unitas, John 
Vogel, Bob 
Volk, Rick 
Ward, Jim 
Williams, John 
Williams, Sid 


POS 


HT 


6-3 
6-3 
6-4 
5-11 
6-2 
6-1 
6-2 
6.2 
6-2 
6-2 
6-3 
6-1 
5-11 
6-6 
6-1 
6-2 
6-4 
6-1 
6.2 
6-2 
6-0 
6-2 
6-3 
6-2 
6-2 
5-11 
6-1 
6-0 
63 
63 
6-2 
6-0 
6-4 
6-7 
6-3 
6-3 
6-1 
65 
6-3 
6-2 
6-3 
6-2 


WT 


200 
200 
240 
200 
200 
220 
235 
232 
232 
225 
245 
186 
217 
240 
260 
245 
230 
190 
204 
224 
214 
250 
250 
215 
206 
185 
190 
183 
232 
250 
198 
228 
250 
295 
212 
250 
196 
250 
195 
195 
256 
235 


AGE NFLYR 


23 
22 
25 
32 
32 
23 
26 
25 
29 
22 
28 
32 
30 
26 
25 
26 
25 
‘28 
33 
27 
30 
32 
29 
25 
35 
33 
23 
26 
24 
26 
29 
34 
34 
24 
25 
30 
36 
27 
24 
25 
23 
27 
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COLLEGE 


Adams State 
Utah State 
Kentucky 

Ball State 
Washington State 
Indiana 
Georgia Tech 
Duke 

LSU 

Wake Forest 
Colorado 
South Carolina 
Wyoming 
Jackson State 
Louisville 
Virginia Union 
Louisiana Tech 
West Texas State 
Louisville 
Syracuse 

Ohio State 
Kentucky 

LSU 

Bucknell 
Michigan State 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Alabama 

Idaho 

Penn State 
Jackson State 
UCLA 
Arkansas 
Michigan State 
Maryland State 
Boston College 
Louisville 

Ohio State 
Michigan 
Gettysburg 
Minnesota 
Southern 


Baltimore 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No, Yards Long TDs 
Matte ....... TBO! 662" 83:6) 228) Sil PSSHIKES: Anscicccaae ] 60 60t 1 
Golesi % civics. 2 104 418 #40 21 3° Hilton ........... 1 13 1st * dl 
Hilleaseese ews 91 360 i 21 : Shinnick ......... 1 2 2. td 
hocluy: ae a i a 2 Q KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Pearson ..... 19 78° 643) 13° 0G! 4 Rearsoni 5... << 15. 527% 435.0) 102t*. 2° 
liaison ok oe 3 12 AD 21) (0) “Brownss a... 15 298 199 29 0 
Morrall ...... Tt) 08 Ge AT) 1 YROle Aes 5 123 246 34 O 
Unitas? :accse oe eee | 5. oO! Matte .5..... De «220 2RO" 22% 90 
Porter icsss- 1 9 ASG Wo © 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. Logan ....... tH iSa) Dade wae oO 
Morrall ... 317 182 57.4 2,909 26* 17 
Unitas .... 32 11 344 139 2 4 PUNT RET. No. Yards Long FC TDs 
Ward ..... Ch ee Bas ABA NO Mm NGIK) Wanceaes ae 25 198 24 7 O 
Matte .... 1 0 00 0 0 O Brown ......... 16: 125: 125) C8: 0 
NOUBA ce 3se5% 1 Qf) “2h ay ag 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Mackey ...... 45 644 143 45t 5 PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
Richardson ...37 698 189 79t 8 Lee ..........,. 49 1,833 39.4 59 
Matte 222098 278 Tho 50 7 SCORING Tos PAT FG Pts, 
Hills ase veeey 18 161 89 19 1 Michaels ........ 0 48 18 102 
Perkins ...... 15 297 15.1 29 J Matte wo.nceeres 10 0 0 60 
Olbibats. wake 13 75 58 18 0 Richardson ...... 8 0 0 48 
Mitchell ..... Borie? AOS “A1h MN ADAM tk Seas. cu. 6 0 0 36 
Brown ....... 4 53 133 18 O Mackey ......... 5 y nO 30 
Hawkins ..... 2 31 155 18 O Mitchell ........ 4 0 0 24 
Pearson ...... 2. 20) 3510 B16 22° Pearson).:.5...402. 4 0 0 24 
OLB tet ce wagon 3 0 0 18 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TOs Brown .......... 9 0 0 12 
Bova. hey. ce cess 8 160 49 LD” SHUN itie tetas 2 0 0 12 
NOI 05 Se yiasiestee 6 ThE. 1O0" NDI APOrkigs' 5...2a3%5 af 0 0 6 
USES sce nists ee 5 32 11 0 OYE) cau taceseess 1 0 0 6 
Logan. cessicstess 3 9 Pied CO PAO ws reeaaas os 1 0 0 6 
Gaubatz .......... 2 15 13 i) o :Stukes? Foyer ote 1 0 0 6 
Curtisutiss sss o2 2 38 SSti wit:  UGUEIS’ a. aes 1 0 0 6 
* Led NFL 


Baltimore All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 
Lenny Moore, with 1,069 carries for 5,176 yards. (1956-'67) 
Alan Ameche, with 964 carries for 4,045 yards. (1955-"60) 
PASSING 
*Johnny Unitas, with 2,272 completions in 4,129 attempts for 33,160 yards 
and 254 TDs. (1956-'68) 
George Shaw, with 210 completions in 411 attempts for 2,820 yards 
and 21 TDs. (1955-58) 
PASS RECEIVING 
*Raymond Berry, with 630 receptions for 9,275 yards and 68 TDs, (1955-'67) 
Lenny Moore, with 363 receptions for 6,039 yards and 50 TDs. (1956-'67) 
INTERCEPTIONS 
Bobby Boyd, with 57. (1960-'68) 
Don Shinnick, with 37. (1957-'68) 
SCORING 
Lenny Moore, with 678 points. (1956-’67) 
Lou Michaels, with 511 points. (1964-'68) 


* NFL all-time leader 
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The Big Play 


FLANKER ZIG-OUT PATTERN 


Diagram A % 1 A “ 


Baltimore's John Mackey (88), probably the best tight end in pro ball, 
exerts such constant pressure on rival defenses that the Colts are able 
to do a variety of things with their other receivers. In Diagram A, flanker 
back Willie Richardson (87) runs a deep zig-out pattern and finds him- 
self with only one man, the corner back, to beat because Mackey has 
run a long down-and-in route, drawing the strongside safety to an area 
where he cannot help with double coverage on Richardson. On the oppo- 
site side, split end Jimmy Orr (28) occupies both the halfback and 
safety. Richardson begins his route by bearing straight down on the 
corner back. He breaks it off at about 10 yards and cuts to the inside; 
this change of direction is usually sufficient to force the defensive man 
to drive to the inside with Willie. As soon as this happens, the swift 
Colt flanker makes another cut, this time veering sharply to the outside, 
where he turns quickly and looks for the football. 


DRAW PLAY, CENTER LEAD 


Diagram B al %5 


The Colts’ passing game is so effective that it makes the opposing 
defense highly vulnerable to the draw play, as shown in Diagram B. 
This is a halfback draw to Tom Matte (41) and its success hinges on 
a difficult block by center Bill Curry (50). As the Colt quarterback drops 
back, inviting the pass rush, Curry loops behind his own right guard, 
Dan Sullivan (71), and drives into the draw hole. His main job is to seal 
off the middle linebacker, but he’s trained to hit the first different color 
jersey he encounters. Matte delays while the pass rush develops and 
then takes a deft handoff from the quarterback. He times Curry’s block- 
ing lead and slips into the alley between guard and tackle. No speed 
necessary here; it's all timing and finesse. 
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Colts in Action 


The NFL's No. 1 kickoff return man, Preston Pearson, shows his talent as 
halfback as well, scoring on this quick opener against the Vikings. Bob 
Vogel (72) makes a solid block for Pearson. 


Linebacker Mike Curtis (32) had an outstanding year in 1968. Here’s Mr. 
Ferocious crunching Rams’ Dick Bass for no gain in open field. 
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CHICAGO BEARS 


Halfback Brian Piccolo (41) points his blocker, guard Doug Kriewald (60), 
in the right direction against the Detroit Lions. Piccolo rushed for 450 
yards in 1968 to help pick up the slack after Gale Sayers was injured. 


he Chicago Bears have be- 
come a dramatic living legend 
during nearly half a century in 
professional football. Founded in 
1920 by George Halas as the De- 
catur Staleys, a charter member 
of the NFL the following year as 
the Chicago Bears, the team has 
compiled an amazing record over 
the ensuing 49 seasons. 
Eight world championships. . . 
two undefeated, untied seasons 
nine more in which only one 
game was lost, and only eight los- 
ing years among the 49 campaigns 
waged . . . this is the Chicago 
Bears’ story. 
Halas is still the owner, chair- 
man of the board and guiding 
light of the Bears, a team he also 
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served as player and head coach, 
with 40 years spent at the helm. 
As pioneers, the Bears can boast 
of many ‘‘firsts’’. . . first to prac- 
tice daily, first to take game movies 
for study and strategy . . . first to 
play coast-to-coast tours. And while 
team efforts have made past teams 
great clubs, the Bears have a tre- 
mendous roll call of great individ- 
uals, such as Red Grange, Bron- 
co Nagurski, Bulldog Turner, Sid 
Luckman and many others, right 
down to Gale Sayers and Dick 
Butkus of present day luster. 

The ‘Monsters of the Midway,’’ 
still in the Halas tradition, may 
well be the most famous pro foot- 
ball team of all time. 


Chicago 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ............ at Green Bay soc. d e545 sais? 1:00 p.m. 
September 28 ............ Stok LOUIS + hfs mctnasicisls acl 1:00 p.m. 
OQctober'6'.:¢e@eare¢ -aeks at NewiWerk, 6.2.4,22..085580- 8:00 p.m 
OCtObERT2” 03 oo sce oe TR MINNESOTA «5-2 a.ce6on canoe 1:00 p.m. 
October1O) 224s. ek eis bes at Betrort. ss ike sicisei apa 1:15 p.m. 
October 26-4 =i poet eos LOStANGERES fs 2.8 e582 tek 1:00 p.m. 
November 2) 2.0.25. dune od at Minnesota .............. 3:00 p.m. 
November 9 ............. PITFSBURGH?) (22.3%.5. "est. cate 1:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ at Auianta® =.+a 26.2255 55 230 1:15 p.m. 
November 23): 6's, ai. eng cd BALTIMORE? .o45 2 +yus.cm, oa 1:00 p.m. 
November 30 ............ CLEVELAND: sit: iaccis sci. tals 1:00 p.m. 
December 6 . 20s .ci acca. at San Francisco ........... 1:00 p.m. 
December 14 ............ GREENIUBAY, 9 ee ear. a et 1:00 p.m. 
Decembervi21 2... ce aes DEFROUM,. 5 och stecet- cite sieht 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


EDIRADE) FOAL. er Satie oe ce Nees peed WASHINGTON 38 
5 13 rene fe eee ot oe Set yg nie ee | Detroit 42 
. EY bee a Ree NT Me Pe ety oye ee Minnesota 17 
7 Poe 3. > Shot WE eastside ad Ob RE ere ees Baltimore 28 
i LOT A tinea, sootmakl he tcnalaties hac a ee DETROIT 28 
" PO! eo i5c eit Rea Halneidaw Mie womitotia ras Philadelphia 16 
Os se Ne, heey SAS Cae eR Ad coma ee MINNESOTA 24 
yo DSS tel Pe. on eS 8 ner cre Siok Green Bay 10 
= 27 AE SE Ha iencsde x Nae nce eee eae SAN FRANCISCO 19 
os VS: SHEE ST hakies fbb deed mie bande ATLANTA 16 
a DIRE E Faw jb wom ee Se see ae DALLAS 34 
oe YX: Jae Oe ee TOR Ee eee ee ee New Orleans 17 
* AS ene AEE RR ee RS Eee See Los Angeles 16 
- BES Se Godt Mites dacs Sis tn Re ts edhe tote GREEN BAY 28 
TOTALS 250 333 


FINAL RECORD: WON 7 — LOST 7 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Ghicdsat! (S00 6 sama Ws oP «Ne ARVO PESO Rater Dallas 24 
“4 DRS wae TNS AA REE oes D Ua REE aE Baltimore 10 
os DO ec a8 2a tEai cate Bh at atts Oa eletee Green Bay 7 
* CN a! ho eee ne pepe na Washington 13 
a 1 io. se ey. ga Ceidhea: Gr oy io Glare gab euatah ela aie iw iginbie St. Louis 17 
TOTALS 104 71 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 4 — LOST 1 


Chicago Key Players 


DOUG BUFFONE, Linebacker, 6-3, 230, 4th Yr., Age 25, Louisville. 


Very active outside LB who teams with Butkus to give Bears tandem 
of top young players at linebacker. Ranks behind Butkus in unassisted 
tackles, and nailed the opposing QB 18 times in '67. Had one inter- 
ception for 21 yards last year. 


RON BULL, Halfback, 6-0, 200, 8th Yr., Age 29, Baylor. 

Veteran running back rushed for 472 yards in ‘68 for fine 4.4 average 
and three TDs, caught 17 passes as well. Career rushing total now up 
to 2,470 yards. Was NFL’s Rookie of the Year in 1962, Solid performer. 
Led Baylor team in rushing and receiving. 


DICK BUTKUS, Linebacker, 6-3, 245, 5th Yr., Age 26, Illinois. 

AIl-NFL choice three times, four times in the Pro Bowl, is ranked 

among best MLBs in football. Strong, wide-ranging and deadly tackler, 

gta area perfectly. Had three interceptions in '68 for return of 
yards. 


JACK CONCANNON, Quarterback, 6-3, 205, 6th Yr., Age 26, Boston College. 


Sat out half of ‘68 season with injury, yet had 71 completions for five 
TDs before getting hurt. Came to Bears from Eagles and has been a 
strong running QB with lifetime rushing average of 6.3 yards. Had 
104 yards rushing in 1968. 


DICK EVEY, Defensive Tackle, 6-4, 245, 6th Yr., Age 28, Tennessee. 


No. 1 draft choice in 1964, has been a solid, dependable player ever 
since. Among the fastest and most agile of defensive tackles, he had 
a pass interception in '68. Previous year, he nailed the opposing QB 
23 times to lead club. 


DICK GORDON, Split End, 5-11, 190, Sth Yr., Age 25, Michigan State. 


Led Bears for second straight year in pass receiving in '68 with 29 
catches for 477 yards and four TDs. Had 31 grabs for 524 yards and 
five scores in '67. Specializes in long-distance TD catches, can also 
double as kick return man. 


BENNIE McRAE, Defensive Back, 6-0, 180, 8th Yr., Age 29, Michigan. 
Had four interceptions in 68 for return of 41 yards, now has 25 career 
steals to rank second on Bears’ all-time list. A deferisive captain, he 
had two TDs by interceptions in '67. Also strong tackler. Longest pass 
interception for TD was an 89-yarder against Detroit in 1965. 


=. 


ED O’BRADOVICH, Defensive End, 6-3, 255, 9th Yr., Age 29, Illinois. 


Big favorite who is noted for spirited and aggressive play. Among best 
pass rushers in footbali, he got to the enemy QB 23 times in '67 sea- 
son. Has been ironman since earlier injuries slowed him first few 
seasons. Has missed only one game in past three years. 
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MAC PERCIVAL, Kicker, 6-4, 220, 3rd Yr., Age 29, Texas Tech. 

Entered pro football after being high school coach for three years. 
Came to Bears from Dallas Cowboys and has been solid kicker ever 
ance. ped wee in field goals last year with 25-of-36, scored 100 points 
o rank No. 4. 


GALE SAYERS, Halfback, 6-0, 198, 5th Yr., Age 26, Kansas. 

Sensational back missed last five games in '68 with knee injury, still 
had 856 yards rushing for 6.2 average before injury. All-NFL and Pro 
Bowler every year, holds many records and is ranked as one of greatest 
of all running backs. 


GEORGE SEALS, Guard, 6-3, 270, 6th Yr., Age 27, Missouri. 

Came to Bears in trade with Redskins and has been a valuable player 
at both guard and tackle, as well as on the special team units, Very 
strong, unusually quick for such a big man, he's excellent pass blocker. 
Just about busiest of all linemen on offense, 


ROSEY TAYLOR, Defensive Back, 5-11, 186, Sth Yr., Age 32, Grambling. 


Rugged defensive back picked off three interceptions in ’68, including 
one for 96-yard TD romp. Career total now 23 with three going for 
ie. an adept at recovering opposition’s fumbles and can return 
icks, too, 


BOB WETOSKA, Tackle, 6-3, 245, 10th Yr., Age 32, Notre Dame. 

Joined Bears as a free agent in 1960, now is the offensive co-captain 
of club. Hampered by shoulder injury in ’67, came back to do bang-u 
job again, Strong pass blocker with lots of savvy, fine leader as well. 
Played end at Notre Dame. 


Jim Dooley 
Head Coach 


He lost Gale Sayers through injury two-thirds of the way 

through the season . . . his quarterbacks were hurt and un- 

able to play to capacity . . . and key defensive men also were 

lost through injuries. Yet Jim Dooley led the Bears to a re- 

markable 7-7 finish in the tough Central Division in 1968, 
his first year as head coach, a performance which ranked among the top 
coaching jobs of the year. As the successor to George Halas, Dooley was hardly 
a stranger to the pro scene, or to the Bears’ scene. He was Chicago's No. 1 draft 
choice back in 1952, and over the ensuing eight years with the Bears as an 
offensive end, Jim compiled a record of 211 pass receptions for 3,172 yards 
and 16 touchdowns. Three times (1953-'57-'59) he led the Bears in receiving. 
In 1963, Jim signed as an assistant coach to Halas, and for the next three 
seasons served as the team's offensive aide. That first year, he received suitable 
credit for his work in shaping the Chicago attack which won the NFL crown in 
"63 via a 14-10 triumph over the Giants. In 1966, Jim switched to defense to 
learn all aspects of the game, created the ‘‘Dooley Defense”, and is now the 
head man with fine credentials. 


Chicago 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Amsler, Marty 
Buffone, Doug 
Bull, Ron 
Butkus, Dick 
Cadile, Jim 
Carter, Virgil 
Casey, Tim 
Childs, Clarence 
Coady, Rich 
Concannon, Jack 
Cornish, Frank 
Denney, Austin 
Dearion, Willie 
Evey, Dick 
Gentry, Curtis 
Gordon, Dick 
Green, Bobby Joe 
Hazelton, Major 
Holman, Willie 
Hull, Mike 
Jackson, Randy 
Johnson, John 
Jones, Bob 
Kriewald, Doug 
Kuechenberg, Rudy 
Kurek, Ralph 
Livingston, Andy 
Lyle, Garry 
McRae, Bennie 
Mass, Wayne 
O’Bradovich, Ed 
Percival, Mac 
Phillips, Loyd 
Piccolo, Brian 
Pickens, Bob 
Pride, Dan 
Purnell, Jim 
Pyle, Mike 
Rakestraw, Larry 
Reilly, Mike 
Sayers, Gale 
Seals, George 
Taylor, Joe 
Taylor, Roosevelt 
Turner, Cecil 
Vallez, Emilio 
Wallace, Bob 
Wetoska, Bob 


POS 


HT 


6-5 
6-3 
6-0 
6-3 
6-3 
6-1 
6-1 
5-11 
6-3 
6-3 
6-6 
6-2 
5-10 
6-4 
6-0 
5-11 
5-11 
6-1 
6-4 


6-342 


6-5 
6-5 
6-4 
6-4 
6-2 
6-2 


WT 


255 
230 
200 
245 
240 
185 
225 
186 
218 
205 
285 
229 
175 
245 
185 
190 
175 
185 
250 
220 
245 
260 
196 
245 
215 
210 
230 
198 
180 
245 
255 
220 
240 
205 
258 
225 
238 
250 
195 
238 
198 
260 
200 
186 
170 
210 
211 
240 


AGE NFLYR 


26 
25 
29 
26 
29 
23 
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COLLEGE 


Evansville U. 
Louisville 
Baylor 

Illinois 

San Jose State 
Brigham Young 
Oregon 

Florida A. & M. 
Memphis State 
Boston College 
Grambling 
Tennessee 
Prairie View 
Tennessee 
Maryland State 
Michigan State 
Florida 

Florida A. & M. 
South Carolina State 
Southern Cal. 
Florida 

Indiana 

San Diego State 
West Texas State 
Purdue 
Wisconsin 
Phoenix, J.C. 
George Washington 
Michigan 
Clemson 

Illinois 

Texas Tech 
Arkansas 

Wake Forest 
Nebraska 
Jackson State 
Wisconsin 

Yale 

Georgia 

lowa 

Kansas 
Missouri 

North Carolina A.-T. 
Grambling 
California Poly 
New Mexico U. 
Texas at El Paso 
Notre Dame 


Chicago 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No. Yards 
Sayers ....... 13Be BSG. (GF 63!) 12s (PHILLIPS: Geoes ncans tla 2 23 
Bull nacre zis.ais 107 472 44 24 3 Petitbon .......,.. 2 18 
Piccolo ...... 123! 450 3:6 19) <2 Buffone ........... 1 21 
Carter ....... AS: 265i) 55. 3D) 8 IGEN or eenne cas 1 7 
Concannon ..; 28: 104 37: 16) 2 iEvey cecn.cccseaes 1 6 
urek ....... 17 OB Ose es ET ablottics.cw sss. cis 1 0 
Wallace ...... 3 29 9.6 18 0 KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Ave 
Ulet ecn = sicldts 4 28 7.0 26 O Sayers 17 461 271 
UWingstones ss 7: 2B. SB. RTO RNR: eens 0 363 «182 
Hull es Bane 42). 5:02" 7'8*) P1270 Childs Hugin gi B 291 36 
Turner... .... 2 16 80 14 9 Childs ....... T 364 
Rakestraw 9 12 13 7 0 Kurek ....... 4 48 120 
ne " Gordon ..... 3 OF. eae 
ec a Ie te pele MNOS P88 Be 
ea et : BURKUS) eromn ete 30 =15.0 


PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yds. TDs Int. Kuechenberg . 1 0 0.0 


wo 


c 

=> 

oa 

a] = 
Soooocoecoce,s COCCOOC°C s 

w 


Concannon .143 71 49.7 715 5 9 PUNT RET. No. Yards FC Long 
Carter ..... 122 55 451 769 4 5 Turner 9 19 17 12 
Rakestraw .. 67 30 448 361 1 7 Wallace ..... . : , , a6 27 3 9 
Bukich ..... FO 2B 9.23" 0! 16 Rae A. dee: 2 99 3 18 
PASS REC, No. Yards Avg. Long TOs Gordon........... 1 5 1 5 
Gordon ...... 29 477 164 51 4 Hazelton ......... Mts Ut 
Piccolo ...... 28 291 104 44 0  PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
Denney ...... 23, 247 «(10.7 «646 2) Green ........ 27 (1,142 423 58 
Wallace ...... 19 281 148 27 2 Kilgore ........ 35°, i230) 35.27 450 
Bal weradews 17 Ki Ls - O)” AV eassres cxsaecy 4 144 335 39 
fumer 2.14 208 143 80 2 SCORING = TOR TOP Tos aT FC Pts 
Evlba ee coset 5) 92 64. 13> 0) ‘Percival.....: 0 0 O 25 25* 100 
Kurek ....... 4 50 125 23 OQ Carter ...... i OT oe ee Mest 
Holly eee 4 20 50 9 O Gordon...... OE eg en Uy 
BU re aitrecerss of pr 73 0 0 18 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TOs (Concannon...2 0 2 o. -o 12 
McRae ............ S.A BR Ol Denney ts s.23 OF 2? a2 ig) 8: ain 
Rio LAVIOES sarsrsieacrotaee 3 96 96° I Piccolo ..... ee Tz 0 0 12 
BUtKUS, siccascwen se 3 14) (04 0) SSaVers aco. 2 UO 2+ MO! OF ile 
* Led NFL 
Chicago All-Time Club Leaders 

RUSHING 

Rick Casares, with 1,386 carries for 5,657 yards. (1955-'64) 

Bronco Nagurski, with 873 carries for 4,031 yards, (1930-'37, '43) 

Gale Sayers, with 719 carries for 3,834 yards. (1965-'68) 
PASSING 

Sid Luckman, with 904 completions in 1,744 attempts for 14,683 yards 

and 139 TDs. (1939-'50) 

Bill Wade, with 767 completions in 1,407 attempts for 9,958 yards 

and 68 TDs. (1961-'67) 

Rudy Bukich, with 480 completions in 893 attempts for 6,397 yards 

and 47 TDs. (1960-'67) 
PASS RECEIVING 

Johnny Morris, with 355 receptions for 5,059 yards and 31 TDs. oni ves) 

Mike Ditka, with 316 receptions for 4,503 yards and 34 TDs. (1961-'66 

Harlon Hill, with 226 receptions for 4,616 yards and 40 TDs. (1954-'61) 
INTERCEPTIONS 

Richie Petitbon, with 37. (1959-'68) 
SCORING 

George Blanda, with 541 points. (1949.-'58) 
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The Big Play 


PITCHOUT TO SAYERS 


Diagram A 


A ball-carrier with the speed and explosiveness of Chicago's Gale Sayers 
doesn't need much blocking to find running room, as the Bears have 
proved consistently with the simple but effective quick pitchout shown 
in Diagram A. There's not much to this play—just two key blocks, by 
split end Dick Gordon (45) and left tackle Randy Jackson (65). As the 
quarterback spins and pitches the ball to Sayers, Gordon angles back in 
at the corner linebacker and drives him to the inside. Jackson, mean- 
while, heads downfield to block the defensive halfback. Sayers bellies 
back a yard or two, waiting to see how the blocking develops, and then 
explodes into the alley. As can be seen, the Bears don't even bother 
to block the defensive right end. Sayers is so quick off the mark that 
few defensive linemen can get across the line in time to intercept him. 
Sheer speed makes this play work, and Sayers has the speed. 


HALFBACK TRAP § 
s 
H 5 H 
' SGH5OB 


Diagram B 40 


Sayers’ tremendous outside speed poses such a threat that Chicago 
can usually get vital yardage with the inside halfback trap, as shown 
in Diagram B. The important blocks on this one must be executed by 
center Mike Pyle (50) and left guard George Seals (67). The Bears’ 
center drives down the line to his left and takes the defensive tackle 
out of the play. Seals, meanwhile, pulls behind Pyle’s move and erases 
the middle linebacker. It's precision teamwork at its best. The hole is 
open for just a split second, but that’s all Sayers (40) needs to knife 
through the line. The rest of the Chicago linemen try to pin their men 
for half a count. After that—well, Sayers is long gone. 
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Bears in Action 


Here’s the start of an almost ballet-like sweep as Bears’ quarterback Rudy 
Bukich pitches out. . . . Chicago blockers move, and Green Bay defenders 
flow with the action. End result is short-gainer for Bears. 


Off for a fine gain goes halfback Ronnie Bull (29) against the Rams.. . 
thanks to a crushing block put on All-Pro Deacon Jones (75) by Chicago 
guard George Seals, a league stand-out at his position. 
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CLEVELAN 


Mr. Halfback—that’s Cleveland’s Leroy Kelly. Here's the All-NFL star en 
route to some of the 1,239 yards he piled up rushing in 1968 as guard 
Gene Hickerson leads the way against the San Francisco 49ers. 


he Cleveland Browns have been 

the pride and joy of pro football 
buffs in northeastern Ohio since 
the club's inaugural game back in 
1946. Then, it was the All Ameri- 
can Conference, and the Browns 
were a real dynasty, winning four 
AAC titles, going 29 games without 
a defeat over one span, and setting 
astonishing attendance records. 

Not much has changed since the 
Browns came into the NFL. Cleve- 
land won its first game in the NFL 
by crushing the defending Cham- 
pion Eagles 35-10, and went on 
to post a 10-2 record that season 
to win the Eastern Conference title, 
then topped the Los Angeles Rams 
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30-28 to win the league bauble the 
first time out. 

Since entering the NFL, the 
Browns have been a dominant 
force. Over this span, the Browns 
and New York Giants have won 16 
Eastern titles in 19 years between 
them ... Cleveland with 10 and 
New York six, with the most recent 
gonfalon coming last year when 
the Browns upended Dallas for the 
title. 

And, of course, a host of brilliant 
names are part of the Cleveland 
history—Otto Graham, Marion Mot- 
ley, Dante Lavelli, Jimmy Brown 
and Leroy Kelly, all who reflect the 
greatness of the club. 


Cleveland 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ............ at Philadelphia ............. 1:15 p.m. 
September 28 ............ WASHINGTON) 34:24 i50806 1:30 p.m. 
October St 2% so. SOT owtee DETROIT 2s. Seis teow s 2.804 1:30 p.m. 
DOCTOR TOs ea. 4 ae ee aude ae at New Orleans ............ 1:30 p.m. 
Octoberls: og. ia..p edad or PITTSBURGH icine: asa. i seats 8:30 p.m. 
October 2Or 3.3 ois Const SI LOUISF ie xe Pewee: wees 1:30 p.m. 
November .2 us d.i.3.5 os e.a5.8. a4 DR BEAS etc tta By nate fiche eer eee 1:30 p.m. 
November 9 .,........... at Minnesota .............. 1:30 p.m. 
November 16 ............ at Pittsburgh) <.i¢ 3.2.5 ho-862 es 1:15 p.m. 
November 23 .........3:. NEW YORK, 25.5 nde ates wae 1:30 p.m. 
November 30 ............ At CRICARG 6 ices .005 4 Fach aea lea fe 1:00 p.m. 
DOGBMDOR IZ "oi. cls koa 08 GREEN'IBAY) 24, di0 «ccna rte vee 1:30 p.m. 
December 14 ............ atist) /Louisy... sak vss cgtoas 3:00 p.m. 
Decémiben-2)) i265 sscadiss 0 atiNew Yorkh: ic5.i%0 eacuae 1:30 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


Cleveland! (24st kssthcced SieBot Bis bya eee Ses New Orleans 10 
Por gvgreto hes Cos ohh tay SRN AR Me Dallas 28 
i i witha 9) exc ada pha ty ag terss@ae d-azoanes tangs LOS ANGELES 24 
J SBE a sigh de ahs bs thay b AG Lodecci daha PITTSBURGH 24 
sf BYP rcoteit ait Ass. nts he ests oe ees ST. LOUIS 27 
i BO Peat tS high eee chine Boag Baltimore 20 
" Dy fe ok ch Oe ea kerk teats aca cereeeee tek ATLANTA 7 
og SS Hd GLEE DADO Ue San Francisco 21 
“ SS ack tacK alae deena taSas NEW ORLEANS 17 
zs BL 8 A CAM ohio aN alee ado lo muah Pittsburgh 24 
a OT. PR deed k wy te Wddua Hae are A oe PHILADELPHIA 13 
n AD asia GRik Gb eh Letaik Baia Gea NEW YORK 10 
sal or eT Pe CER Te I tree a er Washington 21 
i IG A SUE Bigecihine CUS oh fe 04 Siena aed Sra vos thay St. Louis 27 
TOTALS 394 273 


FINAL RECORD: WON 10 — LOST 4 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Claveland) 22%. cs, Aisinntawis het See: Los Angeles 23 
- UG Aicede y euabed Bator att goals GRR esaetat ay San Francisco 17 
74 BE Pigots heer sag a baa aS SNe ooo aa be ed New Orleans 40 
se BO EP NAc 2s ubidrerd es Apo bob a thawte AN Buffalo (AFL) 12 
as GH ALi sha dp aue veh oan eG 3 We ae Sue Green Bay 31 
TOTALS 110 123 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 2 — LOST 3 
31 


Cleveland Key Players 


GARY COLLINS, Flanker, 6-4, 220, 8th Yr., Age 29, Maryland. 


Veteran star missed 10 games in ’68 because of injuries, thus had 
only 9 catches for 230 yards. Healthy again, he’s one of top threats 
in game. AIl-NFL, Pro Bowl ace has 236 career catches, with 52 going 
for touchdowns. Can also punt. 


©) 


BEN DAVIS, Defensive Back, 5-11, 185, 3rd Yr., Age 23, Defiance. 


Last round draft choice in 1967 is an exciting young find. Turned in 
top job last year to lead club in interceptions with eight for 162 yards 
returned. Also threat_as kick return specialist and led NFL in punt 
returns as rookie in ’67 with 26.2 average. 


GENE HICKERSON, Guard, 6-3, 260, 12th Yr., Age 33, Mississippi. 


Perennial All-Pro continues to be ranked among best guards in football. 

Masterful pass blocker, also excels on pulling to lead Cleveland's 

powertul sweeps. Just as strong blocking for short yardage plays too. 
ro Bowler four straight years. 


JIM HOUSTON, Linebacker, 6-3, 240, 10th Yr., Age 31, Ohio State. 


No. 1 draft choice in 1960, has been regular outside left linebacker for 
six years. Very strong against the run, he also had three interceptions 
in '68. Now has 13 for career, including three run back for touchdowns. 
Pro Bowler twice. 


MIKE HOWELL, Defensive Back, 6-1, 190, 5th Yr., Age 26, Grambling. 
Strong cornerback combines speed and range with fine agility. Does 
top job against the run, Had six interceptions last season for 55 yards 
returned, giving him 17 steals in past three seasons. Can also double 
as kick return man if needed. 


WALTER JOHNSON, Defensive Tackle, 6-4, 275, 5th Yr., Age 26, L.A. State. 


Rated as one of best young defensive tackles in league. Big, fast and 
aggressive, is especially effective as a pass-rusher. No. 2 draft choice 
in '65, took over as regular when Dick Modzelewski retired, and has 
made Pro Bowl squad already. 
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ERNIE KELLERMAN, Defensive Back, 6-0, 185, 4th Yr., Age 25, Miami (Ohio). 


Steady, aggressive safetyman was a key man as Browns led NFL in 
interceptions with 32. pied by Browns as free agent after Cowboys 
dropped him in 1965. Had six interceptions in '68 for 29 yards returned, 


his best season to date. 


JIM KANICKI, Defensive Tackle, 6-4, 270, 7th Yr., Age 26, Michigan State. 


Continues to develop and improve each year to give Browns fine pair 
of strong, young defensive tackles. A No, 2 draft choice for 1963, be- 
came a regular in 1964. Solid against the run, good pass-rusher, he 
has knack of recovering fumbles as well. 
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LEROY KELLY, Halfback, 6-0, 200, 6th Yr., Age 27, Morgan State. 

All-Pro star had third straight 1,000-plus rushing year, leading NFL 
with 248 carries for 1,239 yards and 16 TDs. Added 22 catches for 
four more scores. Now has 3,585 yards rushing over last three seasons, 
49 touchdowns, Outstanding runner, 


MILT MORIN, Tight End, 6-4, 250, 4th Yr., Age 26, Massachusetts, 


No. 1 draft choice in 1966, he was injured most of ‘67 season, but 
came on to have top year last season with 43 catches for 792 yards 
and five TDs. Very strong receiver, he can really catch a pass in a 
crowd, tough to bring down. Fine blocker too. 


BILL NELSEN, Quarterback, 6-0, 195, 7th Yr., Age 28, So. California. 


Acquired from Steelers in '68 trade, stepped into Sarting role with 
Browns and finished as NFL’s No. 6 ranked passer as he led club to 
Eastern championship. Had 152 completions for 2,366 yards and 19 
TD connections. Fine leader. 


DICK SCHAFRATH, Tackle, 6-3, 250, 11th Yr., Age 32, Ohio State. 


All-NFL selection twice, also sppeer ae in five straight Pro Bow! games. 
He's been regular left tackle for 10 seasons after All-American ratings 
in college. Has exceptional speed for lineman and ranks as superior 
blocker. Browns’ second draft choice in 1959, 


PAUL WARFIELD, Split End, 6-0, 188, Gth Yr., Age 26, Ohio State. 


Swift and elusive receiver led Browns in receiving last season with 50 
catches for 1,067 yards and league-leading 12 TDs caught. Came back 
from ‘65 fractured collarbone, now has career total of 173 catches, 
3,460 yards and 34 TDs. 


Blanton Collier 
Head Coach 


Collier, entering his 41st year of coaching, has been the 

head man at Cleveland since 1963 when he succeeded Paul 

Brown. Over this span, the Browr's have posted a strong 

59-24-1 record for Collier, which includes the NFL champion- 

ship in 1964 and Eastern titles in 1964, 1965 and 1968 
when the Browns upset Dallas for the crown. Under Collier, the Browns have 
been perennial contenders in those seasons when they didn’t win it all, tying 
to bow to Dallas for the Eastern honors. Collier's coaching career began in 1928 
for second in the East in 1966, then winning the Century crown in 1967, only 
at Paris High School in Kentucky where he coached for 16 years, winning State 
titles three times in football and seven times in basketball. During World War II, 
he helped coach the famed Great Lakes Navy team under Paul Brown, and 
became an assistant coach with the Browns in 1946. He remained at that post 
until 1954 when he accepted the head coach job at the University of Kentucky, 
returning to Cleveland in 1962 as offensive backfield coach. When his long-time 
mentor Brown departed the head position at Cleveland after the 1962 season, 
Collier stepped into the job and has done masterful work ever since, as evi- 
denced by his record. 


Cleveland 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 
Andrews, Bill 
Barnes, Erich 
Barney, Eppie 
Clark, Monte 
Cockroft, Don 
Collins, Gary 
Copeland, James 
Davis, Ben 
Demarie, John 
Garlington, John 
Glass, Bill 
Green, Ernie 
Gregory, Jack 
Harraway, Charley 
Hickerson, Gene 
Hoaglin, Fred 
Houston, Jim 
Howell, Mike 
James, Nathaniel 
Johnson, Walter 
Kanicki, Jim 
Kellermann, Ernie 
Kelly, Leroy 
Leigh, Charles 
Lindsey, Dale 
Matheson, Bob 
Meylan, Wayne 
Mitchell, Alvin 
Morin, Milt 
Morrison, Reece 
Nelsen, Bill 
Rhome, Jerry 
Ryan, Frank 
Sabatino, Bill 
Schafrath, Dick 
Snidow, Ron 
Taffoni, Joe 
Upshaw, Marvin 
Ward, Carl 
Warfield, Paul 


POS 


HT 
6-0'4 
6-3 
6-1 
6-6 
6-1 
6-4 
6-2 
5-11 
6-3 
6-1 
6-5 
6-2 
6-542 
6-2 
6-3 
6-4 
6-3 
6-1 
6-1 
6-4 
6-4 
6-0 
6-0 
5-11 
6-244 
6-4 
6-1 
6-3 
6-4 
6-0 
6-0 
6-0 
6-3 
6-3 
6-3 
6-3 
6-3 
6-3 
5-9 
6-0 


WT 


225 
212 
204 
250 
185 
220 
245 
185 
255 
225 
260 
212 
250 
215 
260 
250 
240 
190 
195 
275 
270 
185 
200 
205 
230 
240 
235 
195 
250 
205 
195 
185 
207 
245 
248 
250 
250 
245 
180 
188 


AGE NFLYR 


24 
34 
25 
32 
24 
29 
24 
24 
24 
22 
34 
30 
24 
25 
33 
25 
31 
26 
25 
26 
27 
25 
27 
23 
26 
24 
23 
25 
26 
23 
28 
27 
33 
24 
32 
27 
24 
22 
25 
26 
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COLLEGE 
Southeastern Louisiana 
Purdue 
lowa State 
Southern California 
Adams State 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Defiance 
Louisiana State 
Louisiana State 
Baylor 
Louisville 
Delta State 
San Jose State 
Mississippi 
Pittsburgh 
Ohio State 
Grambling 
Florida A. & M. 
California State (L.A.) 
Michigan State 
Miami (Ohio) 
Morgan State 
None 
Western Kentucky 
Duke 
Nebraska 
Morgan State 
Massachusetts 
Southwest Texas State 
Southern California 
Tulsa 
Rice 
Colorado 
Ohio State 
Oregon 
Tennessee (Martin) 
Trinity University 
Michigan 
Ohio State 


Cleveland 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long 
Kelly ..... 248* 1,239° 5.0 65* 
Harraway .. 91 334 3/7) (23 
Green ..... 41 152) “3c 14 
Leigh ..... 23 144 63 20t 
Ryan ...., 11 64 58 19 
Morrison 18 SF | 29" “1d 
Nelsen 13 30 23 18 
Smith ..... 1 13) 13:0; 18 
Morin ..... 1 8 8.0 8 
Barney(@) .. 0 8 0.0 0 
(a) Lateral from Kelly 

PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards Ds 
Nelsen ...293 152 51.9 2,366 19 
Ryan ..... 66 31 470 639 7 
Kelly ..... 4 1 25.0 34) od 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long 
Warfield ...50 1,067 21.3 65t 
Morin ..... 43 792 «184 = 87 
Kelly ...... 22 297. «13.5 68t 
Barney 18 189 10.5 18 
Green ..... 16 142 8.9 62t 
Harraway .. 12 162 13.5 63 
Collins ..., 9 230 25.6 39 
McDonald .. 7 113. 16:1' ‘42 
Leigh ...., 3 —4 -—13 4 
Morrison .. 2 40 20.0 29t 
Smith ..... 2 11 5.5 7 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long 
DAVIS dwinsictetnvtna ds 8 162" 44 
Howell ........44 6 55 24 
Kellermann ....... 6 29 12 
HOUSTON: 652 cenns 3 11 7 
Matheson ........ 2 44 30 
Barnes ........... 3 64 40t 
* Led NFL 
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Glass 
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Cleveland All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 


“Jimmy Brown, with 2,359 carries for 12,312 yards and 106 TDs. 


Leroy Kelly, with 735 carries for 3,736 yards and 42 TDs. 
Ernie Green, with 568 carries for 3,204 yards and 15 TDs. 


PASSING 


Frank Ryan, with 907 completions in 1,755 attempts for 13,361 yards 


and 134 TDs. 


Otto Graham, with 872 completions in 1,565 attempts for 13,499 yards 


and 88 TDs. 


PASS RECEIVING 
Ray Renfro, with 281 receptions. 
Jimmy Brown, with 262 receptions. 
INTERCEFTIONS 
Warren Lahr, with 40. 
Ken Konz, with 30. 
SCORING 
“Lou Groza, with 1,349 points. 
Jimmy Brown, with 756 points. 
* NFL all-time record 


(1957-65) 
(1964-'68) 
(1962-'68) 


(1962-'68) 
(1950-'55) 


(1952-'63) 
(1957-65) 


(1950-'59) 
(1953-'59) 


(1950-'59, '61-'67) 


(1957-65) 
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The Big Play 


WEAKSIDE SLANT 


Diagram A 44 48 


Cleveland's running game, one of the best in pro ball, is based on 
strong blocking at the point of attack, a minimum of deception and a 
maximum of execution. The weakside slant shown in Diagram A is a 
good example of this strategy. In short-yardage situations (third and 
one), quarterback Bill Nelsen flops tight end Milt Morin (89), a devas- 
tating blocker, from the right side to the left, putting speedster Paul 
Warfield (42) in Morin's normal spot. As Nelsen hands off to Ernie 
Green (48), Morin throws the key block, taking the enemy corner line- 
backer to the inside. The rest of the Cleveland line blocks down—or 
away from the direction of the play. Leroy Kelly (44), usually the 
Browns’ ball-carrier, leads the interference this time. If he gets the 
defensive halfback—and if Morin nails the linebacker—Green has clear 
sailing to the outside. Nothing fancy here, just sound football. 


COLLINS: ONE ON ONE 


Ss ans S 
H fe é 
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48 


The Browns are in business whenever they succeed in isolating flanker 
back Gary Collins (86) on a single defensive back. In the trade, this 
is known as “‘one on one” and it usually spells trouble for the poor 
defensive man since Collins is big and fast and strong. In Diagram B, 
Cleveland sends split end Paul Warfield (42) deep down the left while 
Ernie Green (48) flares out of the backfield to occupy the enemy's 
corner linebacker on that side. Tight end Milt Morin (89) breaks over 
the middle, pulling the strongside safetyman with him. This sets Collins 
up in a single coverage situation with the defensive halfback. Gary 
moves straight at the defensive man, driving him back several steps, 
veers slightly as if to make an outside move and then cuts sharply over 
the middle into the open zone. It’s a hard pattern to stop. 
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Diagram B 


Browns in Action 


Quarterback Bill Nelsen fires a pass over the outstretched arms of Eagle 
defenders to fullback Ernie Green (48) as tackle Monte Clark (73) does the 
pass blocking. Nelsen had a solid year for the Eastern champions. 


Bouncy Paul Warfield (42) is headed for a big gain against the Giants after 
catching short pass. Giant linebacker Tommy Crutcher (56) is an onlooker 
only. Warfield had 50 catches in ’68 for 1,067 yards. 
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THE 
PLAYERS 


a football is a thing of sound and fury and emotion. It is 
swift, pulsating action and human drama. It is whirling, crashing 
giants in a violent ballet that stretches across a stage of green turf. It is 
both a game and a religion. 

The sport demands much of the huge men who wear its colorful armor 
—but for those who are equal to the challenge of Sunday afternoon, the 
rewards are great. To meet these demands, the weekend warriors must 
be big, skilled and thoroughly dedicated. Additionally, they should pos- 
sess a certain cunning and a strong instinct for self-survival. 

From a distance, from the high rim of a stadium, football resembles 
a military invasion—a landing force trying to establish a beachhead 
against a well-entrenched foe. In reality, the game is a series of private 
skirmishes fought at close quarters by helmeted 260-pound adversaries. 

Who are the men inside these helmets? What makes them different 
from other men? What does it take to become a Sunday hero? On the 
pages that follow, NFL/AFL Illustrated Digest has attempted to paint a 
word picture of the professionals who ply their trade in the sweat and 
noise and fury of the gridiron arena. 

These are THE PLAYERS... 
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Dave Herman, Lineman, New York Jets 


The Lineman 


“You Gotta Love the Game...” 


hether he plays offense or de- 

fense, the pro lineman’s pri- 
vate universe consists of a single 
yard of ground that borders the 
“‘no man's land”’ of football. It is 
across this blood-spattered patch 
of grass that he wages his bitter 
hand-to-hand battle each Sunday. 
And, as it has always been, it is 
this struggle, down in the dirt, that 
determines the course of all foot- 
ball games. 

There is very little finesse in the 
world of the professional lineman 
(although coaches can make it ap- 
pear that way with their X's and 
O's). There is no subtlety or high 
strategy. There is instead only man 
against man, sinew against sinew, 
the classic element of all competi- 
tion. The battle is a violent one and 
the giants who wage it must be— 
at least for their brief time in the 
trenches—violent men. They are 
also special men, dedicated profes- 
sionals. (‘‘You gotta love football, 
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pal, to play the line. Money ain't 
enough!"’) They play out their vital 
roles in anonymity, leaving the 
cheers, the recognition, the hero's 
mantle to others on the gridiron. 
Their rewards are found in dealing 
out punishment in that sacred yard 
of real estate that separates one 
side from the other. 

The sound of the line is also a 
violent one—bone against bone, 
leather on leather, plastic against 
plastic, guttural moans, curses, 
animal sounds, the thunderous 
cacophony of huge men locked in 
savage combat, oblivious to the 
quarterback’s pirouettes, the bal- 
let of the secondary, the adagio 
moves of the pass receivers. 

There is no place to hide on the 
professional line. Men are lined up 
nose to nose, eyeball to eyeball, 
cold, impassive faces staring from 
behind protective helmet guards. 
In that one instant before the ball 
is snapped they are frozen like 


ponderous statues from another 
age. But then the action explodes 
and the impassive faces are sud- 
denly distorted by anger and fury 
and, sometimes, pain. (‘Even the 
big guys get hurt."’) With the snap 
of the ball, the statues come to life. 
They explode across the line, 
matching muscle and courage 
against rivals who are just as big, 
just as formidable—and just as 
intent on doing their job, be it 
opening a hole or defending the 
last few inches of turf near the 
goal-line. 

For offensive lineman such as 
Ralph Neely of Dallas, Dave Her- 
man of New York and Ron Mix of 
San Diego, there are usually three 
alternatives: blast block at close 
range and carve a path for the ball- 
carrier up the middle, pull out and 
clear the enemy from the flanks, or 
drop back and throw a protective 
screen around the quarterback. For 
those on defense, for men like 
Gerry Philbin of the Jets, Buck Bu- 
chanan of Kansas City, and Deacon 
Jones of Los Angeles, the assign- 
ment is basic: penetrate, guard 
your ground, hand-fight the block- 
ers, clog the running lanes, seal 
off the flanks, pressure the quar- 
terback. No, not pressure the 
quarterback—get the quarterback. 
Hit him. Soften him up. Hound him 
every step. That's what defense is 
all about anyway. 

Modern pro linemen are six in- 
ches taller than their predecessors 
of 20 years ago. And 50 pounds 
heavier. They are also faster. But 
linemen of all eras have one thing 
in common, one unchanging bond 
—a love of contact, an addiction 
to the fury of physical battle, the 
pride and comradeship shared by 
the unsung footslogging infantry- 
men of any war. 


The 
Quarterback 


He Lives With Pressure 


t has been written that pressure 

is the climate of a professional 
quarterback's life. It is a deadly 
and persistent shadow, stalking 
him in the lonely hours of the night, 
exploding all around him on Sun- 
day afternoon. The great quarter- 
backs learn to live with this pres- 
sure and to win despite it; those 
who do not seldom rise above 
mediocrity. 

Pressure assumes myriad shapes 
and forms in its assault on the pro 
quarterback, There is the terrible 
physical pounding he takes from 
huge linemen and irate linebackers. 


Fran Tarkenton, Quarterback, 
New York Giants 


There is the solitary responsibility 
for making the right decision with 
thousands of dollars riding on his 
call, And always there is the bur- 
den of leadership. This is what 
pressure is all about. 

Whether he likes it or not, the 
quarterback in professional football 
is a symbol to his teammates. If he 
works at it he can also become an 
inspiration. Sammy Baugh was an 
inspiration. So were Otto Graham 
and Charlie Conerly in their time. 
They lifted lesser men to winning 
heights by the strength of their 
own character and by their deeds 
on the playing field. 

The ideal pro quarterback might 
have Joe Namath's arm, Johnny 
Unitas’ leadership qualities, Sonny 
Jurgensen's quick release, Roman 
Gabriel's height, Fran Tarkenton's 
feet, Eddie LeBaron's sleight-of- 
hand, Bobby Layne’s fiery tempera- 
ment, Norm Van Brocklin's nerve 
and ancient George Blanda's lon- 
gevity, For good measure he would 
set up screen passes with all the 
shrewdness of Y. A. Tittle, complete 
key third-down passes like Bart 
Starr and look as good in TV com- 
mercials as Daryle Lamonica. 

Since no such superman pres- 
ently exists, professional quarter- 
backs will’continue to be measured 
by the tangible factor of games won 
and lost and by the intangible fac- 
tor of leadership. The first of these 
elements can be recorded in sta- 
tistics; the second must be sensed 
or felt by the men whom the quar- 
terback leads. 

In this era of the specialist, the 
quarterback is the one man who 
cannot afford to specialize. He is 
required to do everything well. He 
must throw the football with the 
accuracy of a Kentucky squirrel 
hunter, fake with the coolness and 
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aplomb of a riverboat card shark 
and feed a thousand and one facts 
into the computer that replaces his 
brain on Sunday afternoon. He 
must analyze, evaluate and exe- 
cute. His decision, his signals 
send ten finely-honed teammates 
whirling into furious action. And it 
had better be the right call! The 
quarterback gets only one chance 
under the sledgehammer of pres- 
sure; there is no second guessing 
or changing direction once he sets 
his machine in motion. Retrospec- 
tion is a Juxury he can afford only 
in the quiet of Sunday night when, 
alone and removed from the tumult 
of the arena, he plays his game 
over and over. 

Although it takes years to make 
a professional quarterback, his time 
on game day is ticked off in sec- 
onds. He races against grains of 
sand slipping through the hour 
glass. Check the defense . . . call 
the signals , .. take the snap... 
fake to the halfback .. . drop to 
passing depth .. . pick out the re- 
ceiver ... step into the pocket... 
and put the ball in the air. If he's 
lucky, the quarterback has four or 
five seconds to accomplish all this. 
Thereafter, he is living on bor- 
rowed time. A second longer and 
the defense is all over him, crush- 
ing him to the ground, maybe 
knocking him loose from the ball. 
To stand up to this pressure, to 
make the right call and then to 
execute in the face of the defensive 
rush, requires special talent, a tal- 
ent not found in many athletes. 
This is why the quarterback is pro 
football’s most prized article, its 
ultimate weapon. This is why the 
building of any championship team 
must begin with the men who can 
win under pressure. 


Mel Farr, Ball-Carrier, Detroit Lions 


The 
Ball-Carrier 


A One-Man Arsenal 


here is, in the modern running 

back, a blend of qualities that 
make him easily the most versatile 
and dangerous offensive player in 
the history of the sport. He is run- 
ner, receiver, blocker, passer and 
sometimes kicker. He is a one-man 
arsenal, a scoring time bomb with 
a short fuse, a game-breaker in 
every sense of the word. 

Halfbacks and fullbacks have lost 
their traditional identities in the 
fast-changing modern pro game. 
At one time, the typical fullback 
was big, slow, strictly a power run- 
ner; the halfback was a smaller, 
quicker man. It was easy to tell 
them apart in a crowded room. But 
no longer is this true. To survive 
the demands of today’s game, a 
running back must possess both 
size and swiftness. One of these is 
seldom enough (although Mike 
Garrett of Kansas City and Dick 
Bass of Los Angeles, little men who 
get by on blazing speed and bal- 
ance, are notable exceptions to the 
rule). 

Actually, the present-day running 
back has been shaped by his en- 
vironment, by the rapid evolution 
of a new breed of defensive spe- 
cialist—big, mobile men with a 
wide range of pursuit. Hurryin’ 
Hugh McElhenny, one of the NFL's 
greatest running backs with the 
San Francisco 49ers in the 1950s, 
a man they reverently called ‘‘The 
King,” shakes his head when he 
watches today's defenders at work. 
“| don’t think | could have gotten 
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across the line of scrimmage if | 
were playing now,"’ he says. ‘These 
tackles are faster than some of the 
safetymen who played a few years 
ago. It takes a helluva back to run 
the football today." 

Indeed it does. It takes a back 
who goes 220 or better and who 
can turn the hundred yards in 10 
seconds or less. It takes a runner 
with power and deception. It takes 
a man who can bulldoze his way 
through a pack of 260-pound line- 
men, shake off a tenacious line- 
backer with arms like a blacksmith 
and then accelerate past a lithe de- 
fensive back with 9.6 speed. It 
takes a gifted athlete with sure 
hands in the open field and a trig- 
ger-fast brain in the clutches. It 
takes a tough, durable pro, capable 
of performing week after week un- 
der the punishing blows of anti- 
social defensive mastodons. 

Jimmy Brown, the legendary 
Cleveland Browns’ runner, was 


such a ball-carrier, an iron man 
who successfully withstood the test 
of time and defense. So is his suc- 


cessor at Cleveland, Leroy Kelly, 
the NFL's rushing champion. Gale 
Sayers of the Bears combines 
speed, a dazzling change of pace 
and keen instinct to perform mir- 
acles in the open field. Ken Wil- 
lard of San Francisco has the power 
to bowl over a defensive end and 
the speed to out-run a corner back. 
Cut from the same mold are Matt 
Snell of the Jets, Denver's Floyd 
Little and Detroit's Mel Farr, In 
Cincinnati a rangy youngster named 
Paul Robinson, the AFL ball-carry- 
ing champion in 1968, has demon- 
strated all the qualities of a top 
pro running back. 

Greatness in a runner is also 
measured in poise and confidence 
and the intuitive ability to make the 
big play under intense pressure. 
It is said, too, that being a running 
back is a state of mind, a sense of 
being someone special, an aristo- 
crat in a ruffians’ game. Whatever, 
the running back, the man with 
the football, lends an extraordinary 
excitement to professional sports. 


The 
Linebacker 


He’s Paid to Be Tough 


mother who longs to see her 

son become a linebacker in 
professional football might be ad- 
vised to wean him on a diet of raw 
meat and three-penny nails and to 
drill him daily in such exercises as 
karate, foot racing and gymnastics. 
And even then, there is no guaran- 
tee that junior will be another Sam 
Huff or a Ray Nitschke. Only men 
Tommy Nobis, Linebacker, 
Atlanta Falcons 


of exceptional and varied talents 
make the grade as pro linebackers. 
Most important of these talents, 
perhaps, is an all-consuming de- 
sire to hit anything that moves. 
Some linebackers are quicker than 
others; some have the edge in size; 
others are regarded as being 
“headier’’ than their counterparts. 
But, to a man, linebackers are 
tough and aggressive defensive 
specialists who exist primarily for 
the thrill of knocking other men 
down. This is the nature of their 
job, The philosophy of linebacking 
has been described in highly tech- 
nical terms but, stripped of its 
playbook stratagems, it is nothing 
more than the science of driving a 
shoulder into a halfback’s belly or 
smashing through the quarterback 
on a free-wheeling red-dog ma- 
neuver. The linebacker's responsi- 
bilities have increased in recent 
years. He is now required to be 
part defensive back (in passing 
situations), part lineman (in run- 
ning situations) and part quarter- 
back (in all situations), He must, 
within the space of three or four 
seconds, analyze, react and exe- 
cute. And hopefully—as the end 
result of this chain reaction—there 
is that delightful instant when he 
wraps massive arms around the 
man with the football and bounces 
him off the nearest yard-marker. 

Linebackers are paid to be tough. 
Finesse is not their bag. Nor is 
pre-occupation with the niceties of 
life. Their role is to have a ‘nose 
for the ball,"’ to jolt the offense at 
every opportunity, to intimidate the 
opposition whenever and however 
possible. And if this earns them 
the label of ‘‘the bad guys'’—well, 
that's okay, too. The real pros don't 
give a hoot. 

The linebacker’s natural enemy 


is the quarterback. Theirs is one 
of the most intense duels in all of 
football. The success of the quar- 
terback's call depends on whether 
or not he can “‘freeze'’ the line- 
backers, fool them, set them up 
for blocks, and then run the 
play past them or throw the ball 
over them. As the quarterback 
barks his signals, mixing in dummy 
automatics on occasion, the middle 
linebacker watches his eyes intent- 
ly, hoping for some clue as to the 
next move by the attackers. It is a 
game of anticipation, a guessing 
game, and on it hinges the out- 
come of every play. The linebacker 
can guess right and smash the play 
down at the line; he can guess 
wrong and cost the defense big 
yardage, The pressure never 
ceases, The linebacker is the 
marked man, but this is the way 
most of them would have it. The 
good ones—men like Dick Butkus 
of the Bears, Tommy Nobis of the 
Falcons, George Webster of the 
Oilers and Chuck Howley of the 
Cowboys—thrive in the pressure- 
cooker of this battle with the 
quarterback. 

Although linebackers perform a 
variety of chores, the one that sym- 
bolizes their aggressive nature best, 
and the one with the most crowd 
appeal, is the red-dog or—as it is 
also known—the blitz. Bold, ex- 
plosive, often devastating and al- 
ways intimidating, the blitz is a 
maneuver dear to the heart of all 
red-blooded linebackers. The rea- 
son is obvious: it puts them on a 
collision course with their hated 
arch-rival, the quarterback. 

The results of the red-dog vary 
with the play. A quarterback is 
smothered under a fierce rush; a 
handoff is fumbled; or some other 
carefully-planned offensive thrust 
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is blunted, broken or utterly de- 
stroyed. Sometimes the blitz back- 
fires, too, and the defense gets 
burned. But the red-dog remains 
a weapon of intimidation. It creates 
chaos, confuses blocking assign- 
ments, harasses the passer and 
disrupts offensive timing. 
Red-dogging has been greatly 
refined in recent years but its ba- 


—s | _ 
John Douglas, Defensive Back, New Orleans Saints 


sic function probably is not too far 
removed from the time when an 
early and anonymous linebacker, 
driven by a natural desire to hit 
someone, muttered, ‘‘The hell with 
everything,’’ and went charging 
hell-bent through the line to land 
on an unsuspecting quarterback’s 
neck. This, after all, is what line- 
backing is all about! 


The Defensive Back 


“‘Run it at me, boy, just try!” 


f all the positions in profes- 
sional football there are none 
that demand more and offer less 
than defensive halfback. Why any 
sane man would even want to earn 
a living in the secondary remains 
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a mystery. It is a lonely, dirty, 
thankless job. It is a job of ex- 
tremes, a weekly exercise in Rus- 
sian roulette. The occasional glory 
is great but the more frequent dis- 
grace is absolute. 


Because of the stringent, unrea- 
sonable demands of the position, 
top defensive backs are often as 
difficult to come by as good quar- 
terbacks and well worth their weight 
in box office gold when they are 
found. To succeed as a profes- 
sional, the defensive back needs a 
variety of weapons. He should have 
size. He must have speed. He is 
almost always possessed of good 
hands. And he is invariably tough, 
The computers annually spew forth 
the names of dozens of collegiate 
defensive backs, many with high 
ratings. But pro coaches have dis- 
covered that you can't program a 
boy electronically for speed or in- 
stinct or toughness. He comes to 
the game with these qualities or 
he falls by the wayside. 

In the modern age of rifle-armed 
quarterbacks and Olympic-gaited 
receivers, the cornerback is the 
last thin line of defense, the little 
Dutch boy with his finger in the 
dike. His responsibilities are over- 
whelming, his assignments com- 
plex and dangerous. Whatever they 
pay him, it isn't enough. There are 
occasions when the cornerback 
gets help from a linebacker or a 
safetyman. But in most instances 
he stands alone to face the enemy, 
like a sentinel at a remote outpost. 
In a sport that is symbolized by 
massed bodies at the point of at- 
tack, a game of contact at close 
quarters, the defensive back fights 
his own pitched battles far from 
the main war along the line of 
scrimmage. His enemy is always 
formidable—big, rangy split ends 
with world-record speed, crafty, 
quick-footed flanker backs with 
more moves than a Swiss watch, 
huge, muscular tight ends who 
rumble through the secondary like 
runaway locomotives. 


The defensive back lives with one 
gnawing fear: a mistake on his 
part, a single slip, a mere miscal- 
culation and the opposition has a 
touchdown. There is no second 
chance in the battle of the secon- 
dary. It is an all-or-nothing kind of 
existence and the seasoned pro 
learns to accept this cruel reality 
as a fact of his daily life. 

The great defensive backs—men 
like Larry Wilson of St. Louis, Lem 
Barney of Detroit, Willie Brown of 
Oakland, Cornell Green of Dallas, 
Miller Farr of Houston and Herb 
Adderly of Green Bay—survive 
their perilous assignments week 
after week because they have de- 
veloped a fierce pride in their 
ability. These men never allow 
themselves to think they can be 
beaten on a pass play, It is posi- 
tive thinking on third down and 
long yardage. It is a defiant chal- 
lenge hurled into the teeth of an 
All-Pro end. ‘‘Run it at me, boy, 
just try!” 

Although the pro defensive back 
dedicates his life to thwarting the 
long touchdown bomb or prevent- 
ing a key third-down completion, 
his responsibility does not end 
there. He is also required to force 
on running plays. This often entails 
hurling himself into a 230-pound 
ball-carrier at the line of scrim- 
mage. Size and toughness help in 
such situations. Fragile defensive 
backs would soon come apart at 
the seams under this pounding. 

Those who ply their unenviable 
trade along the last thin line of 
defense, form a select community 
in professional football. It is an 
exclusive club, open only to men 
who have survived the ordeal of 
the secondary. Understandably, 
there is not a long waiting list. 
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Lance Alworth, Receiver, San Diego Chargers 


The 
Receiver 


Thoroughbred of the Pros 


he offensive end is the Thor- 

oughbred of a professional foot- 
ball team—sensitive, high strung, 
fleet of foot, flowing movement, 
hidden power. In a game founded 
on savage body contact and played 
by huge men with broad shoulders 
and tree-like thighs, the modern 
pass-catcher is an_ individualist 
easily distinguished from his mus- 
cular confederates. There is a lean 
greyhound look about him, a look 
that suggests speed and grace and 
an elegance not always evident in 
other professional football players. 

In the aesthetically beautiful act 
of catching a sideline pass or split- 
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ting two defensive backs over the 
middle, the receiver sometimes re- 
sembles a matador making a clas- 
sical pass against an enraged bull. 
There is a sureness in his move- 
ment, almost an air of contempt. 
There is a delicate touch with the 
hands, a nimbleness with the feet. 
The offensive end needs such qual- 
ities. He lives in the secondary by 
his wits and his style rather than 
by brute strength and raw power. 
He plays the game with his feet, 
his fingers and his eyes. He is a 
con man in the shell game of the 
gridiron. He is the darting, elusive 
hare with the yelping defensive 
hounds always in hot pursuit. 
Because he is the ‘‘other half'’ 
of modern professional football's 
exciting guided missile show, the 
offensive end is vitally important 
to any team that hopes to achieve 
victory on Sunday afternoon. Al- 
though most coaches will insist 
they strive for a perfect balance of 


running and passing, and that of- 
fensive football cannot be success- 
ful without the consistent ground 
attack, it is accepted that the fast- 
est, easiest and most effective way 
to score points is by ‘putting the 
ball in the air,"" as Y. A. Tittle 
was fond of saying. The home run 
bomb to Bob Hayes or Homer Jones 
or Lance Alworth is the great 
equalizer. It is the game-buster 
and the crowd-pleaser. Defeat be- 
comes victory when a George Sauer 
or a Paul Warfield makes an over- 
the-shoulder grab on the dead run 
and goes all the way, One electri- 
fying pass play involving Willie 
Richardson or Fred Biletnikoff or 
Clifton McNeil can make an entire 
season. 

Although the offensive end is not 
usually constructed along the same 
lines as a hulking tackle he still 
must possess a certain toughness. 
Life is not always tranquil in the 
deep zones and sometimes the 


graceful matador is gored by the 
frustrated bull. The pass receiver 
heading downfield must be alert 
for a “‘clothesline’’ shot by the cor- 
ner linebacker. When he catches 
the ball there is not always room 
to display his sprinter’s speed; in 
such uncomfortable instances he 
can expect to be battered and 
pounded by angry linebackers and 
fast-moving defensive backs. He is 
seldom treated gently after making 
a reception. The defense tries to 
soften him up, hoping that perhaps 
he might be “‘listening for foot- 
steps'' the next time around. The 
pass catcher is actually paid to 
avoid contact whenever possible 
but he must be prepared for it 
every time he runs a pattern down 
the field. He is, in fact, blessed 
with extraordinary courage since he 
must give his undivided attention 
to the flight of the football, often 
leaving himself vulnerable to sav- 
age blind-side tackles. The good 
ends can, as they say, catch the 
ball in heavy traffic. This means in 
the short zone, over the middle, 
where the defense converges sud- 
denly and savagely on the man 
going for the ball. There is no game 
of will-o-the-wisp here; it is col- 
lision course contact, brutal and 
punishing. The end no sooner 
wraps around the ball than he is 
buffeted from two sides. The jar- 
ring force of such tackles rattles 
his teeth and sets off sirens inside 
his helmet. Momentarily, the high- 
strung Thoroughbred with the legs 
designed for speed becomes a rug- 
ged quarter horse built for heavy 
duty. 

The real pro ends usually hold 
on to the ball no matter what—for 
this is their assignment. Touch- 
downs come later but first—catch 
that ball! 
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DALLAS COWBOYS 


Here’s a familiar and fearful sight for NFL quarterbacks. All-Pro tackle Bob 
Lilly, keystone of the Dallas defense, bearing down on the QB, in this in- 
stance Frank Ryan of the Cleveland Browns, 


Fo a winless first season as 
an expansion team in 1960, 
the Dallas Cowboys have come a 
long way, and have accomplished 
the job in a style all their own. 
Founded on youth, vigor and de- 
termination with a goodly portion 
of imagination sprinkled in as well, 
the Cowboys have become a league 
power within a decade, and done 
so with a flair indigenous to Texas. 

Perhaps an inkling of what was 
yet to come took place in 1965 
when Dallas first began flexing its 
muscles. The club finished in sec- 
ond-place in the Eastern Confer- 
ence that year to earn a trip to the 
Playoff Bowl, and thus set the 
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stage for the past three seasons 
when the Cowboys have been the 
dominant force in the Eastern Con- 
ference. 

Dallas won the Eastern crown in 
both 1966 and 1967, bowing twice 
for NFL titles in two classic battles 
with the Green Bay Packers, then 
posted its best record ever, 12-2, 
last season only to be upset by 
Cleveland for Eastern honors. 

Head coach Tom Landry is the 
only mentor the Cowboys have ever 
had, and his record reflects his 
tactical and organizational talents. 
No team in the NFL has a more 
promising future. 


Dallas 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ............ SOUS. Sires crateuiets wan tie 1:30 p.m. 
September 28 ............ at New Orleans ............ 1:30 p.m. 
October: bo 3.8453 tc 258 at:Philadelphia 2.0.0. 005.26 28 1:15 p.m. 
October J). ahs sk wee g AAA a is = eats ake aia Poe 1:30 p.m. 
Oetobery TOU 2. iatheecas ast com PRILADELRHIA( § 5. t scsaschots! 2 sats 1:30 p.m. 
October 27). 2285449 ohn Saks NEW ORIG. hipncctete © 5 ties eh 8:30 p.m. 
November 2 ........5.45. at eleveland) 4 its3 2235s f25 1:30 p.m. 
NOVEMBER Oi 0. o.oo ee sncneed bo NEW ORLEANS® 2. os ier 1:30 p.m. 
November 16 ............ at Washington ............. 1:15 p.m. 
November 23) <.52..5 206.55 at Los Angeles ............. 1:00 p.m. 
November 27 ............ SAN FRANGISCO ............ 5:00 p.m. 
Décemberity a ca.cses ee hehe OF PIUSBUIBA 6 a5 su Sie oo Slew 1:15 p.m. 
December 2Si¢.s5i5cG-ews BALTIMORE = so Si 3c seo anu 2:00 p.m. 
December 2) cht hrc: 51S teccis WASHINGTON ............. 1:30 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


Dallas GO lr Binet Males hase oe Oe Sa AE DETROIT 13 
i. 2 eg ere ee eee eS ee CLEVELAND 7 
se PRD SOME» em brteadtastiln se tatie Ieee nest 2 eee oe Philadelphia 13 
‘s LOR pe he RR NR HR a see etree St. Louis 10 
+ a eet Ft haha BA et ptt itn pee PHILADELPHIA 14 
5 PO SEINE Absa Deis & civ MS eb APRS» Oe Minnesota 7 
“ DP bo in be we ee bes iad deadeud GREEN BAY 28 
es LT id x thi's crenata latex tots Sills akeasalea ate New Orieans 3 
a DU ted Pei a dB cat sb ieee NEW YORK 27 
< AAS Hs RE. DON ee es bie ate Wimeke Washington 24 
“2 eT os ele. 5 ates Gee Res 5 PR Oe aes @ Chicago 3 
* DE one Sad aird hed mu np awe aieb bee WASHINGTON 20 
¥ ss, ERS SO UES, ee LN, See Sy eee PITTSBURGH 7 
re ASSL eS (ON Ss AS i oid den oft, an Sutin Oot New York 10 

TOTALS 431 186 


FINAL RECORD: WON 12 — LOST 2 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Dallas QP hss ea stars tein whlate he sro aes Chicago 30 
“ POGS 546 BR NESE ER oh ce hye ee San Francisco 14 
A ae Be SEM TRS CR ADE HD Ae AG ERI SEES Los Angeles 10 
ns PT y scseaty ig apals autratsngiats etna Bae FSET aoe Green Bay 31 
‘ SS CRS ras Sa Ra ORS Oe SRG Fe ee, Houston (AFL) 19 
* SEO es 8 an ee es ea ee «2 Baltimore 16 

TOTALS 152 120 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 3 — LOST 3 


Dallas Key Players 


CORNELL GREEN, Defensive Back, 6-3, 205, 8th Yr., Age 29, Utah State. 


One of best cornerbacks in pro football, a free agent who has been 
All-NFL three times. Expert at athe g receivers, he also had four 
Rsereen tony in '68 to run career total to 25 for 474 yards returned and 
two TDs. 


} 


BOB HAYES, Split End, 5-11, 185, 5th Yr., Age 27, Florida A&M. 

Pro football's premier “game breaker’. Caught 53 passes for 909 yards 
and 10 TDs in '68, now has 212 catches for 4,142 yards and 45 TDs in 
four seasons! All-Pro star also led NFL in punt returns with 312 yards, 
two more TDs. Fastest man in football. 


CHUCK HOWLEY, Linebacker, 6-2, 230, 11th Yr., Age 33, W. Virginia. 
Came to Dallas in '61 trade with Bears and has been outstanding 
layer, winning All-Pro honors twice. Defensive captain of Cowboys, 


e's ue great tackler, fine leader. Had six interceptions in '68, one 
for TD, to lead club. 


LEE ROY JORDAN, Linebacker, 6-1, 225, 7th Yr., Age 28, Alabama. 


No. 1 draft choice in 1963, began career as outside linebacker, but was 
switched to middle for last three seasons and has responded with 
fervor and top performance. Fierce competitor, he had three intercep- 
tions in '68—now has 11 in six years. 


| BOB LILLY, Defensive Tackle, 6-5, 260, 9th Yr., Age 30, TCU. 


Another No. 1 draft choice, he's Ses by many as top defensive 
tackle in all of pro football. All-NFL five straight years, has superb 
strength, quickness, pursuit. Draws double-team, often triple-team 
blocking, still gets the job done. 


DON MEREDITH, Quarterback, 6-3, 205, 10th Yr., Age 31, SMU. 
Veteran star bounced back in '68 to rank as No. 2 passer in NFL after 
injury-laced campaign the previous year. In leading club to second 


straight Capitol Division title, ran career totals to 1,170 completions, 
17,199 yards, 135 TDs. 


RALPH NEELY, Tackle, 6-6, 265, 5th Yr., Age 26, Oklahoma. 

Big strong tackle is a genuine All-Pro. Considered among the top offen- 
sive linemen in all of pro football, he’s the acknowledged leader of 
Dallas front wall. Strength, speed make him superb pass blocker. 
™ Originally No. 2 draft of Baltimore. 


JOHN NILAND, Guard, 6-3, 245,-4th Yr., Age 25, lowa. 


Another No. 1 draft choice who has come on to merit the selection, 
strong, agile and very quick lineman has been regular for three sea- 
sons, allowing club to move Tony Liscio to tackle, Fine pass blocker 
leading sweeps. 
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DON PERKINS, Fullback, 5-10, 205, Sth Yr., Age 31, New Mexico. 


Solid runner, has ranked among top rushers in NFL in all eight seasons 

he's played. Had 836 yards last year, now shows career total of 6,244 

yerds and 4.1 average. Also has caught 146 passes and scored 45 TDs. 
ro Bowler six times. 


JETHRO PUGH, Def. Tackle, 6-6, 260, Sth Yr., Age 25, Eliz. City St. (N.C.). 


Big strong defensive tackle improves each year. Coaches feel he can 
become one of top stars of NFL. Has great speed, quickness and 
comes off the ball violently. Ranks among better pass rushers because 
of speed, size. 


DAN REEVES, Halfback, 6-1, 200, 5th Yr., Age 25, South Carolina. 


Versatile back has been saddled with injuries the past two seasons, 
but when he’s healthy, he can do it all. Had only 40 carries in '68 for 
178 yards, but missed 10 games. Had 757 yens rushing, caught 41 
passes in 1966. Had 607 yards rushing in 1967 despite inluries. 


MEL RENFRO, Defensive Back, 6-0, 190, 6th Yr., Age 27, Oregon. 


All-Pro free safety has great speed and instinct for running since he — = 
has also played offensive back, Had three interceptions in '68, now 

shows 21 for 302 yards returned in career. Has scored five TDs on p 
interceptions, kick returns. 


LANCE RENTZEL, Flanker, 6-2, 205, Sth Yr., Age 26, Oklahoma. 


Came to Cowboys in deal with Vikings prior to 1967 season, and has 
been a smash hit. Grabbed 54 passes for 1,009 yards last year to lead 
club, had 58 catches for 996 the year before to also lead team. Has 
scored 14 TDs in two years. 


Tom Landry 
Head Coach 


No coach has had more success over the past three years 

than the Dallas strategist. Landry assumed command of the 

expansion Cowboy franchise in 1960 and, after some early 

tribulations, has built his club into one of the finest machines 

in pro football. The Dallas record of 12-2 in 1968 marked 
their finest regular season to date and won a second straight Capito! Division 
title, though the club's quest for a third straight Eastern championship was 
blunted by Cleveland in a playoff upset. The previous two seasons saw Landry's 
team post 9-5 and 10-3-1 records to win that Eastern crown, only to bow in 
two classic struggles to the Green Bay Packers for NFL title honors. The Packers 
prevailed 34-27 in the final seconds of play in 1966, and won 21-17 in the final 
13 seconds of play in the 1967 battle in sub-zero weather. Landry was a half- 
back at the University of Texas, then joined the New York Yankees of the AAC 
in 1949, When that league went out of existence, he joined the New York Giants 
of the NFL and became part of the famed defensive backfield from 1950 
through 1955, spending the last two years as a player-coach. A defensive aide 
through 1959 with New York under Jim Lee Howell, he left New York to become 
head man at Dallas for that first season in 1960. 


NO. 


66 
46 
60 
83 
37 
63 
21 
26 
89 
77 
62 
52 
27 
32 
34 
22 
24 
54 
23 
55 
50 
74 
72 
51 
17 
14 
73 
76 
84 
43 
75 
88 
30 
20 
19 
25 
53 
71 
57 
12 
65 
85 
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Dallas 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Andrie, George 
Baynham, Craig 
Burkett, Jackie 
Clark, Mike 
Clark, Phil 
Cole, Larry 
Daniels, Dick 
Dial, Buddy 
Ditka, Mike 
East, Ron 
Donohue, Leon 
Edwards, Dave 
Gaechter, Mike 
Garrison, Walt 
Green, Cornell 
Hayes, Bob 
Homan, Dennis 
Howley, Chuck 
Johnson, Mike 
Jordan, Lee Roy 
Lewis, D. D. 
Lilly, Bob 
Liscio, Tony 
Manders, Dave 
Meredith, Don 
Morton, Craig 
Neely, Ralph 
Niland, John 
Norman, Pettis 
Perkins, Don 
Pugh, Jethro 
Randle, Sonny 
Reeves, Dan 
Renfro, Mel 
Rentzel, Lance 
Shy, Les 
Simmons, Dave 
Townes, Willie 
Walker, Malcolm 
Widby, Ron 
Wilbur, John 
Wright, Rayfield 


POS 


DE 
RB 
LB 
K 

DB 
DE 


HT 
6-7 
6-1 
6-4 
6-1 
6-2 
6-4 
59 
6-1 
6-3 
6-4 
6-4 
6-1 
6-0 
6-0 
6-3 
5-11 
6-1 
6-2 
5-11 
6-1 
6-1 
6-5 
6-5 
6-2 
6-3 
6-4 
6-6 
6-3 
6-3 
5-10 
6-6 
6:2 
6-1 
6-0 
6-2 
6-1 
6-4 
6-4 
6-4 
6-4 
6-3 
6-7 


WT 


250 
206 
228 
205 
210 
255 
180 
185 
225 
242 
245 
228 
190 
205 
208 
185 
181 
225 
184 
219 
210 
260 
255 
250 
205 
214 
265 
248 
220 
200 
260 
195 
200 
190 
200 
200 
235 
265 
249 
210 
240 
250 


AGE 


29 
25 
32 
28 
23 
23 
24 
32 
29 
26 
30 
29 
29 
25 
29 
26 
23 
33 
25 
28 
24 
30 
29 
28 
31 
26 
25 
25 
39 
31 
25 
33 
25 
27 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 
23 
26 
23 


NFL YR 


— _ 


— 
OPNP POSE UDAOK UHOWFEUTUNOADRHO MY stFHKH NDBoVTPWTDwAn wow FPN Ona OW 


COLLEGE 


Marquette. 
Georgia Tech 
Auburn 

Texas A. &M. 
Northwestern 
Hawaii 

Pacific (Oregon) 
Rice 
Pittsburgh 
Montana State 
San Jose State 
Auburn 
Oregon 
Oklahoma State 
Utah State 
Florida A. & M, 
Alabama 

West Virginia 
Kansas 
Alabama 
Mississippi St. 
T.C.U. 

Tulsa 
Michigan State 
S.M.U. 
California 
Oklahoma 
lowa 

J.C. Smith 
New Mexico 
Eliz. City St. 
Virginia 

South Carolina 
Oregon 
Oklahoma 
Long Beach St. 
Georgia Tech 
Tulsa 

Rice 
Tennessee 
Stanford 

Fort Valley St. 


Dallas 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No. Yards Long TDs 
Perkins ...... 191 836 44 28 4 = Gaechter ......-.. 3 23 17 0 
Baynham ..... 103:| ‘438, “AS SRA) Nofdalt wesace ee 3 17 x 6D 
SAY ciescaadpiccis Ga DTD) REST RT he, OnDSORING). csciess 3 3 3 0 
Garrison ..... AS), 127) 6S) 22" Ranft nsicaaseeas 3 5 5 0 
Reeves ...... OO) T7845 2B Bl Dantélgis alec ue 2 25 17 0 
Meredith ..... 22. 4223 5.6. 16 2) Simmons? vawsdee 1 8 8 0 
Norman ...... 4 SL) 12:8". 26: (0 sCole cerns seats 1 5 5 1 
Morton ...... 4 28° 200 TZ 
HayeSiis vaisverx 4 2: 05 4 0 KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Baynham 23 #590 257 40 O 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. la as ata : ef ae 7 
Meredith ..309 171 55.3 2,500 12 21 eely ......- : 
Morton... 85 44 518 752 6 4 Homan ...... 2 21 105 21 0 
Reeves ... 4 2 500 43. O O Hayes ....... 1 20 200 20 O 
Baynham... 1 0 0.0 0 0 oO Norman ..... 1 0 oo oO 0 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs PUNT RET, No. Yards Avg. Long FC TDs 
Hayes ....15 312 20.8% 90 9 2” 
Rentzel ....54 1,009 18.7 65 6 Rentzel “14 93 66 27 12 «0 
Hayes ..... 53 909 172 54 10 
Homan .... 1 Oi Od, OF 30). 
Baynham ... 29 380 131 40 3 
Norman ....18 204 113 34 1 Gaechter ..0 0 00 0 1 0 
Perkins a Ae 180 10.6 24 2 
Gent ...... 16 194 121 22 0  PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
i ee 10 105 #105 41 Q Widby ......... 59 2415 40.9 84* 
eh te Be 
eeves H FG . 
Noman 4 92 230 36 1 SCORING TDR TOP TDs at Pts 
‘ Chathy “ret i sy OB) 6° Oe Thar 1h Os 
Wright ..... 1 18+ 15:0, 26 1 Hayes 2 1012 0 0 2 
Randle .... 1 12° 12.0. 2 0 Baynham 5 3 8 0 a 48 
INTERCEPTIONS No, Yards tong TDs Remy “gg Sa ee aE 
Howley .........-. 6 115 58 Lb! ‘\Gartisohiiy; ans (8. o>. 0 0 30 
Green) Se ehehiaes 4 73 55 1 Reeves ..... & Do 0 30 
* Led NFL 
Dallas All-Time Club Leaders 
RUSHING 
Don Perkins, with 1,500 carries for 6,244 yards and 42 TDs. (1961-'68) 
PASSING 
Don Meredith, with 1,170 completions in 2,308 attempts for 17,199 yards 
and 135 TDs. (1960-'68) 
PASS RECEIVING 
Frank Clarke, with 271 catches for 5,214 yards and 50 TDs. (1960-'67) 
INTERCEPTIONS 
Cornell Green, with 25. (1962-'68) 
SCORING 
Frank Clarke, with 306 points. (1960-'67) 
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The Big Play 


FOUR-MAN ISOLATION PATTERN 


Diagram A os 


There's nothing the Dallas Cowboys like to do more than isolate end 
Bob Hayes, the ‘‘world’s fastest human,"’ on a solitary defensive back. 
One way to achieve this is with a four-man spread pattern (Diagram A). 
Dallas forces the defense to spread by sending flankers out wide on 
both sides. Hayes (22), normally the split left end, lines up inside the 
flanker on his side. The flanker races straight upfield and then drives 
over the middle, taking the defensive halfback with him. Hayes darts 
by the linebacker playing over him and bears down on the weakside 
safety, the only man the defense can spare to cover him. Bob's pet 
move in such a man-to-man confrontation is a fake drive to the inside 
and a sharp cut toward the sideline. This four-man spread formation 
does lessen the threat of a running play but, they’ve got to get the ball 
to Hayes as much as possible. 


HALFBACK OPTION PASS 


5 s 
H 
\ H 
| Be Nei = 
22 aalO'> 9 fe) 
ee 
Diagram B cn) o 
Hayes (22) is also the guy who makes Dallas’ halfback pass-run option 
an effective big play. Halfback Dan Reeves (30), a dangerous outside 
runner and also a talented passer, takes the handoff and starts a sweep 
around left end. Hayes makes it look like an authentic running play by 
cracking back on the opposition’s corner linebacker. Seeing this, the 
defensive halfback is likely to move toward the line to make the tackle 
on Reeves. Hayes watches for such a move, releases his block on the 
linebacker and veers down and out with that great acceleration of his. 
Reeves then lofts the ball to Bobby over the outwitted defensive back’s 
head. If the back stays with Hayes, as sometimes happens, Reeves 
simply keeps the ball and runs. 
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Cowboys in Action 


: % = Wels. be foirew  §® if 
Jenks, -_ aaron Ve a age oN 


aT ~ if he : . — 


Fullback Don Perkins (43) shows the form which has made him a top all- 
around performer as he cuts for big yardage against the Philadelphia Eagles. 
Perkins rushed for 836 yards in '68. 


dd 


y wt 


* 
r 


#8 


Six points coming up for Dallas as mercurial Bob Hayes latches onto pass 
and gets ready to outrun Pittsburgh’s Lou Harris (49) into the end zone. 
Hayes scored 10 TDs pass receiving last year. 
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DETROIT LIONS 


yi 3 » 


Here’s power blocking by the Lions Bob Kowalkowski (66) and Charlie 
Sanders (88) to spring halfback Dave Kopay for 15-yard gain against San 
Francisco. Ed Beard (50) of the 49ers is on the chase. 


ack in the days when pro foot- 
ball franchises were on the 
market for $100 or less, Jimmy 
Conzelman, now a member of the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame, obtained 
the first Detroit franchise. The 
year was 1925, but after a couple 
of hard seasons, Conzelman was 
forced to abandon his project. 
Then in 1934, George A. Rich- 
ards, a successful radio station 
owner, purchased the Ohio Spar- 
tans and moved that club into 
Detroit—and the Lions were on 
their way. Stressing defense, De- 
troit went on to win 10 straight 
games, including seven by shut- 
out, only to lose the NFL's Western 
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title to the undefeated Chicago 
Bears. 

A year later, the Lions swept to 
the Western title, then knocked 
over the New York Giants 26-7 for 
the NFL crown, setting the stage 
for some great Detroit teams which 
were to follow. In the 1950s, the 
Lions were a powerful club, win- 
ning three straight Western titles 
and two NFL crowns in 1952-53- 
54, then made it four Conference 
flags and another NFL title in 
1957. 

Lions’ fans have had great 
names to cheer, including Whizzer 
White, Bobby Layne, Doak Walker, 
Leon Hart, Joe Schmidt and many, 
many more. 


Detroit 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ....... 0454. AMIPUESBU EN Ps ts.a 4 earner ane 1:15 p.m. 
September 28 ............ NEWINVOR KS iss ¢. cheisine anoles araqasarg 1:15 p.m. 
Wotober Biss seach oaavs.d eee at Cleveland .............. 1:30 p.m. 
CLABES LS Riss oo eRe cea, eh GREEN: BAY ia... Guem ated bot fe ms 1:15 p.m. 
October 2s oy hscus his eeeiotians CHICAGO! Sich ia care as 1:15 p.m. 
October 2G) 25 ci ias5 3.298 acute Ab IMINReSOta + day ac casees sie" 1:30 p.m. 
NOVEMber 2 AAS, Sects at ‘San Franciséo:«.. ..05 626 663 1:00 p.m. 
November 9 ............. CISD A tise aSeatet ware soins cas 1:15 p.m. 
November 16 ............ ST LOUIS: Sia Bete eh ded aed 1:15 p.m. 
November 23 ............ qt iGreen | Bay 2. cts a cots clan 1:00 p.m. 
November 27 ............ MINNESOTA! cts. 82 048.6 12:15 p.m. 
DecembSri7’ 2c u.g aly 2, at iBantiniore: «os eK. ba Qe te ts 2:00 p.m. 
December 14 ..........55 LOSVANGELES: Sis: cass a0, e nes 1:15 p.m. 
December 21 .......4..4. ab. Chicago, 555 5 arcs ee 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


Detroit USK, op de cesery Weegee io Gg mig eetracdt sae gee A 5arE Dallas 59 
es tS ERROR DOERR TR Oo AEE ARC ae er CHICAGO 0 
¢ ZB gic aries aaetet sts mag pe shane, cede Green Bay 17 
- SR et aoe ead hee tree oa dole Aine Minnesota 24 
ASM Wie io YH ID dep PON Ie Bar an Bee ORL Chicago 10 
. Wane ‘east haha auatts! 6. sp HGS sins nloraWOr® arte: oh site ek ae GREEN BAY 14 
“. Tokens ee Behe ABS ihe Sire tek. en cts SAN FRANCISCO 14 
Pt Prey. Gooitite aie dom Sod whois peed Sapte ened Lae Los Angeles 10 
¥ DOS ageicersgs Sevcheit Gud Semetae habhs ue me BE toes ah BALTIMORE 17 
“ eee Ney pee te err ee hie) eee ee MINNESOTA 13 
“ BO Aa ol MetiRs eect hones eet as Mh Sad tA NEW ORLEANS 20 
+ [1 Seal an ee bree Weert Be, ae ae | Umer nee PHILADELPHIA 12 
ce EE OEE os: idk Sas Mirna bee ieatusnvrets Atlanta 7 
bg Fu ie Pe edb meta Mt al oad toe be Washington 14 
TOTALS 207 241 


FINAL RECORD: WON 4 — LOST 8 — TIED 2 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Detroit ED UOE Se ethibtad Boe OF candi Reg dared whe) Geb Buffalo (AFL) 13 
fe PALE ose t cinlcie piste aintra Kids danttrahae tine Philadelphia 3 
4 Bee a yon SR AMPLE ue ndbew Sues aticud code Baltimore 7 
4 LO ear ptare ) ofp Bate Oecd Pees RRaaNG Rod Washington 16 
a sas psi. atey ears Boe Seki hd ERE Bosh New York (AFL) 9 
TOTALS 59 48 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 2 — LOST 3 


Detroit Key Players 


LEM BARNEY, Defensive Back, 6-0, 190, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Jackson State. 


Swift cornerback has had two outstanding seasons, winning Pro Bowl 
honors each year. intercepted 10 passes to lead NFL in 1967, added 
seven more last season, Ran three back for TDs in ‘67 to tie league 
mark. Top kickoff return man as well. 


NICK EDDY, Halfback, 6-1, 215, 2nd Yr., Age 25, Notre Dame. 


Injury-plagued for past two years, talented halfback seems ready for 
predicrad stardom. Sat out entire fookle. eat with knee injury, came 

ack in spot duty last year for 176 yards rushing and 3./ average. 
Returned a punt for TD in first play as a pro. 


ED FLANAGAN, Center, 6-3, 250, 5th Yr., Age 25, Purdue. 

Steady performer who shows marked improvement year after year. 
Rated by many as one of top young centers in league right now. Great 
durability, leading in minutes played. Has developed into top blocker, 
Nephew of the late Steve Lach, ex-NFL star back. 


ALEX KARRAS, Defensive Tackle, 6-2, 245, 11th Yr., Age 34, lowa. 
Many-times All-Pro, has been star for Lions since being No. 1 draft 
choice in 1958. One of swiftest of all defensive tackles with great 
charge. Amazingly agile defender working his way into backfield to get 
the QB. Great desire and determination. 


DICK LeBEAU, Defensive Back, 6-1, 190, Age 32, 11th Yr., Ohio State. 
Veteran cornerback with great spirit and enthusiasm had five inter- 
ceptions in ‘68 to run career total to 41 steals for 575 yards returned 
and three TDs, Named to Pro Bow! team three times, Dick originally 
signed as a free agent. 


MIKE LUCCI, Linebacker, 6-2, 235, 8th Yr., Age 29, Tennessee. 


Has been big favorite in Detroit since coming to Lions in trade with 
Cleveland in 1965. Quick, agile with great competitive drive. Has inter- 
cepted eight passes for 165 yards returned and two TDs in four years 
wi ons. 


EARL McCULLOUCH, Flanker, 5-11, 178, 2nd Yr., Age 23, USC. 


Great hurdler in college, turned in outstanding rookie year after No. 1 
draft by Lions. Grabbed 40 passes for 680 yards and a 17.0 average, 
for five TDs including one 80-yarder. Won offensive Rookie of Year nod. 
Rated fastest man in world in first 20 yards. 


BILL MUNSON, Quarterback, 6-2, 200, Gth Yr., Age 28, Utah State. 


Acquired by Lions in trade with Rams prior to '68 season, he stepped 
into starting role and responded by rbesat 1 as the league's No. 7 
passer with 181 completions, 2,311 yards, 15 TDs, Led in lowest inter- 
ceptions for NFL. 
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PAUL NAUMOFF, Linebacker, 6-1, 225, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Tennessee. 

Came into his own in '68 after being a swingman in his rookie season 
and special teams performer. Has excellent speed and is rated among 
strongest tacklers on the club. Had one interception last season. Fine 
potential. Also played offensive and defensive end in college. 


JERRY RUSH, Defensive Tackle, 6-4, 260, 5th Yr., Age 26, Michigan St. 


Moved into starting job when Roger Brown was traded to Rams after 

two seasons as a reserve. Has turned in excellent job ever since and 

gets coaches’ ratings as most-improved player over past two seasons. 
ine pass rusher, great strength. 


TOMMY VAUGHN, Defensive Back, 5-11, 196, 5th Yr., Age 26, lowa State. 
Great competitor who doubles as kickoff and punt return man. Career 
average on kickoff returns is 26.0, and 9.8 in punt returns. Shows im- 
provement each year in defensive secondary where he had three inter- 
ceptions in 1968. 


WAYNE WALKER, Linebacker, 6-2, 225, 12th Yr., Age 32, Idaho. 


Fine outside linebacker who has spent entire career with Lions, Also 
has 343 points on field goals, conversions during career. Has scored 
two TDs during career as well. Had one interception in 1968. Fine com- 
petitor with good speed and charge. 


MIKE WEGER, Defensive Back, 6-2, 192, 3rd Yr., Age 23, Bowling Green. 


Moved into steady work last year after year as special team performer. 
Noted for fine speed, excellent reflexes and solid tackling prowess. 
Came up with five interceptions last year for 50 yards returned. Won 
All-America honors at Bowling Green. 


Joe Schmidt 
Head Coach 


When the Detroit Lions looked around for a new head coach 
at the beginning of a rebuilding movement in 1967, it came 
as no great upset that their glance fell, quite naturally, on 
Joe Schmidt, the All-Pro linebacker who had been the in- 
: domitable spirit of that organization for 13 outstanding NFL 
campaigns. Schmidt stepped into a tough assignment with characteristic ag- 
gressiveness, and the club has responded with solid work over the past two 
years and a promise of returning to winning ways. As was expected with Schmidt 
in charge, Detroit has been a formidable team on defense during the past two 
seasons, despite losing records, and the offense has begun to come on as well. 
Schmidt, as a longtime favorite of Detroit fans, traces his career back to 1953 
when he was the Lions’ No. 7 draft choice after an All-American career at the 
University of Pittsburgh. A fullback and guard in college, Joe was converted 
into the job of middle linebacker as the game started a new trend in defensive 
alignments. For the next 13 years, Schmidt became the epitome of the middle 
linebacker, winning All-NFL honors nine times, being named to the Pro Bowl 
team 10 times, serving as captain of Detroit for nine years and winning club 
MVP four times. He's used to being a winner. 


Detroit 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Alford, Mike 
Baker, John 
Barney, Lem 
Bradshaw, Charlie 
Campbell, Mike 
Cottrell, Bill 
DePoyster, Jerry 
Eddy, Nick 

Farr, Mel 
Flanagan, Ed 
Freitas, Rockne 
Gallagher, Frank 
Gambrell, Billy 
Hand, Larry 
Karras, Alex 
Kopay, Dave 
Kowalkowski, Bob 
Landry, Greg 
LeBeau, Dick 
Lucci, Mike 
Malinchak, Bill 
McCullouch, Earl 
Mooney, Ed 
Moore, Denis 
Munson, Bill 
Naumoff, Paul 
Nowatzke, Tom 
Rasmussen, Wayne 
Robb, Joe 

Rush, Jerry 
Sanders, Charlie 
Shoals, Roger 
Sieminski, Chuck 
Swain, Bill 
Thompson, Bobby 
Triplett, Bill 
Vaughn, Tommy 
Walker, Wayne 
Walton, Chuck 
Weger, Mike 
Welch, Jim 
Yepremian, Garo 


POS 


HT 
6-3 
6-6 
6-0 
6-6 
5-11 
6.2 
6-1 
6-1 
6-1 
6-3 
6-6 
6-2 
5-10 
6-4 
6-2 
6-0 
6-3 
6-4 
6-1 
62 
6-1 
5-11 
6-2 
6-5 
6-2 
6-1 
6-3 
6-2 
6-3 
6-4 
6-4 
6-4 
6-5 
6-2 
5-10 
6-2 
5-11 
6-2 
6-3 
6-2 
6-0 
5-7 


WT 


235 
265 
188 
260 
200 
255 
205 
207 
208 
245 
270 
245 
180 
250 
255 
220 
240 
205 
185 
230 
200 
175 
225 
250 
210 
215 
230 
180 
245 
265 
235 
260 
265 
230 
188 
215 
190 
228 
255 
195 
200 
170 


AGE 


26 
34 
23 
33 
24 
24 
23 
25 
24 
25 
24 
26 
27 
29 
34 
27 
25 
22 
31 
29 
25 
23 
24 
25 
28 
24 
26 
27 
31 
26 
22 
30 
29 
28 
30 
29 
26 
32 
28 
23 
31 
25 
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COLLEGE 


Auburn 

N. Carolina Col. 
Jackson State 
Baylor 

Lenoir Rhyne 
Delaware Valley 
Wyoming 
Notre Dame 
UCLA 

Purdue 

Oregon State 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Appalachian State 
lowa 
Washington 
Virginia 
Massachusetts 
Ohio State 
Tennessee 
Indiana 

USC 

Texas Tech 
USC 

Utah State 
Tennessee 
Indiana 

South Dakota State 
TCU 

Michigan State 
Minnesota 
Maryland 

Penn State 
Oregon 
Arizona 

Miami (Ohio) 
lowa State 
Idaho 

lowa State 
Bowling Green 
SMU 

None 


Detroit 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No. Yards Long TDs 

Fare 2cce¢sene 128 507 47) ‘4G 3 beBéall. <5::-22<0.3 5 2S. be (2b be TU 

Triplett ...... 120° 385 «iz Na. UO) e Vaugtin: saeers.sas2 a) a3 22! oo 

Kopay ....... 53, 207%, 3:9) ) 22) 

Kaa) eafetaark a3 ve ay 0 o KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
OwalZKe .... : Barney ...... 25 670 268 98t 1 

Munson ...... 25 994 35.970) Vaughn ...... 5 128 256 31 O 


Thompson ....17 363 214 40 O 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. 
Munson ... 329 181 58.0 2,311 15 8 PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. ong 
Landry.... 48 23 47.9 338 2 7 Barney 


BAYT <3, 5 ocdaad 4 10 25 il 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TOs 
McCullouch ...40 680 17.0 80t 5  PUNTING No. Yards Avg. —_Long 
Sanders ..... 40 533 133 25 1  DePoyster ...... 71 2,868 404 60 
Gambrell ..... 28 492 176 50 7 
Triplett ...... 28 = =135 48 25 O SCORING TDs PAT FG Pts. 
Batt cesses bh on 24 375 15.6 86t 4 rat fo 7 a p Y 
ambrell ........ t 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TDs McCullouch ...... 5 0 5 30 
Barney 's.schar <i csr 7 82 62 OQ ODePoyster ....... 0 18 3 27 
Wereh Ss s0ns532232 i" 50 18 QO: Walker 2 2ss03 saa 0 6 6 24 
Detroit All-Time Club Leaders 
RUSHING 
Nick Pietrosante, with 938 carries for 3,933 yards. (1959-'65) 
PASSING 
Bobby Layne, with 1,074 completions in 2,193 attempts for 15,710 yards 
and 118 TDs. (1950-'58) 
PASS RECEIVING 
Gail Cogdill, with 324 receptions for 5,220 yards. (1960-'68) 
INTERCEPTIONS 
Yale Lary, with 50. (1952-'53, '56-’64) 
Jack Christensen, with 46. (1951-'58) 
Dick LeBeau, with 41. (1959-'66) 
SCORING 
Doak Walker, with 534 points. (1950-'55) 
Wayne Walker, with 343 points. (1958-'68) 
Jim Martin, with 259 points. (1951-'61) 
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The Big Play 


FLOOD PASS, HALFBACK ‘ 


SQUARE-OUT ry 
$ s 


24 38 


Diagram A 


The Detroit Lions can put extraordinary pressure on the defense when 
they have split end Earl McCullouch (25) and halfback Mel Farr (24) 
operating on the same side of the field. McCullouch, a rookie sensation 
in 1968, can run the hundred in 9.3 and Farr is a 9.5 man. In Diagram 
A, the Lions shake Farr loose on a halfback square-out flood pattern. 
McCullouch races deep with the snap of the ball, drawing both the 
halfback and safetyman with him; no one can cover Earl one-on-one. 
As the split end clears the short zone of opponents, Farr drives straight 
at the outside linebacker, who must take him man-for-man in this pass- 
ing situation. Mel forces the linebacker to retreat and then he squares 
out at about 15 yards, breaking for the sideline so quickly that the 
defensive man is usually left in the lurch. The enemy middle linebacker 
can't help because he is “‘frozen’’ as the Lions’ fullback runs a decoy 
flare pattern toward the left sideline. 


FLANKER DELAY 


SLANT-IN wes 
H 
vVoev 
O O 3 ae Od 
3 
Diagram B \ 


With sprinters like McCullouch (25) and Farr (24) to make the defen- 
sive secondary overly conscious of the long bomb, Detroit can get 
maximum results out of flanker man Billy Gambrell (3)—even on simple 
short patterns such as the delay slant-in shown in Diagram B. McCul- 
louch and tight end Charlie Sanders (88) break fast and penetrate 
deep into the secondary. Gambrell, a crafty veteran, starts slowly with 
the snap of the ball, giving his teammates time to lure the defensive 
backs deep. Then he turns it on and runs a quick, snappy slant pattern 
to the inside. The defensive halfback is at a disadvantage at this point 
since he must come up fast and his angle is poor. 
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Lions in Action 


Headed for a fall is Baltimore quarterback Earl Morrall as Lions’ John Baker 
(78) and Denis Moore (70) put on a patented Detroit pass rush. 


Rain and mud are no obstacles for Lions’ halfback Nick Eddy as he moves 
for 10-yard gain against the Eagles. Bill Stetz (62) and Dean Wink (82) 
move in for Philadelphia. 
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The heart of the Packers is quarterback Bart Starr. Here’s the master fak- 


GREEN BAY 


PACKERS 


}) 


ing a handoff to Elijah Pitts (22) as guard Gale Gillingham (68) blocks 


against 49ers. 


he saga of the Green Bay Pack- 

ers may well be the most 
interesting in the world of profes- 
sional sports. As the representa- 
tives of a city with a population of 
just over 75,000, the Packers 
have spanned an era which began 
in 1919 modestly and grew to 
dominant proportions through the 
1960s. 

The only fan-owned team in pro 
sports (with more than 1,700 
stockholders in a non-profit cor- 
poration), the club was formed in 
1919 by Curly Lambeau and George 
Calhoun as a local team represent- 
ing the Indian Packing Co. of 
Green Bay. Two years later, after 
great success in Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan, Lambeau's team 
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became a charter member of the 
NFL, and Lambeau went on to 
serve as head coach for some 30 
years thereafter. 

In 1959, Vince Lombardi ar- 
rived on the scene to transform 
the Packers from a last-place team 
to dynasty proportions over the 
next decade, winning six confer- 
ence titles, five NFL crowns and 
two Super Bowl championships. 
Over that span, Lombardi's club 
posted an 89-29-4 regular season 
record, and the team became syn- 
onymous with superior perform- 
ance. Individual Packer stars have 
been many, from Don Hutson, 
Johnny Blood and Cecil Isbell, 
through Bart Starr, Paul Hornung, 
Jim Taylor and Willie Davis. 


Green Bay 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ............ GEICAGO 3 5 sn eSG nara red 1:00 p.m. 
September 28 ............ SAN FRANCISCO (Milwaukee) . 1:00 p.m. 
October $4 ncn 5.504 28 ba, ab. Mininesota:.« 6 3. 0.2%5,544 9, 1:30 p.m. 
RictoGen 24 p48... eeu 2 aS at DEtrait sy 26s sry) ooo eee 1:15 p.m. 
Wctopeh LS 3 41. Flag alscsio pie at Los Angeles ............. 1:00 p.m. 
OGtOber 26h et. ieee GSS ATLANTA x. 22.295 b& are nae 1:00 p.m. 
NoVembeF 2) os ices: este eye's one at 'Pittsburen og ash fee tee 1:15 p.m. 
November 9 ..........3., at! Baltimore «ses ose assis ent 2:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ MINNESOTA (Milwaukee) ..... 1:00 p.m. 
NEVEMDEI23 5, oi s:s is xalaw eae DETROUT Ma cns o's) spsue va she seem 1:00 p.m. 
November 30 ............ NEW YORK (Milwaukee) ..... 3:00 p.m. 
Decembenas . sew yaks me de at Cleveland ............%. 1:30 p.m. 
December 14 ............ BUICRICASO! F asls ssc ha) nagar 1:00 p.m. 
PSGRIMDEr wees & Sag Fa irdnee s Sy! LOUIS) 23. oo eta Bet oF aes 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


GreeniBay! SO0 v4 bins cre he eel gs byes PHILADELPHIA 13 
vi Ns pene Seal pias rad Pealeha abaietn are MINNESOTA (Mil.) 26 
ie Ge eee ae oe ee DETROIT 23 
BG's 2 (ene Se ats Spe ete UNE Sts Atlanta 7 
" 1 Se ee Re ae ee LOS ANGELES (Mil.) 16 
es DAA ca aroha a Detroit 14 
% Be aha ls shoisurtatant 3 of sheet cke te To Dallas 17 
. TO a RES ee So Debi ona CHICAGO 13 
é. Lah ceo 3 pee ae dice Po Or ree, 6 conde Minnesota 14 
? 28ers hee abe nts ereve eur wars NEW ORLEANS (Mil.) 7 
“< QE hk 8 55. bod BEIT a HB ME EK PRA Washington 7 
Me AS he Ee pon =o ee ee co oy eg ID San Francisco 27 
x EE bg ee ee ol See ee Pe eel BALTIMORE 16 
" 28 oR EERE ee a CCS, Sea eee Chicago 27 
TOTALS 281 227 


FINAL RECORD: WON 6 — LOST 7 — TIED 1 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


GrBGhiBay LSA sie oii ods esata hhey eae Oo fuk All-Stars 17 
- DAEs sis cid Rideche va dep ths wats. Oe disse New York (Giants) 15 
o DGD has ise boos & a are ale & Gant Chicago 10 
Py MBs he eon ies L2G Seat ws MEd aed Dallas 27 
s ALK gpa LA eG ee WE ANO ae: wks o Pittsburgh 17 
Le BDF ceicauin Wats ek me need EARS Cleveland 9 
TOTALS 138 95 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 4 — LOST 2 


Green Bay Key Players 


HERB ADDERLEY, Defensive Back, 6-1, 200, Sth Yr., Age 30, Michigan State. 
Five times All-NFL selection, he’s ideal cornerback blending toughness, 
savvy and speed. Sure, hard tackler, he had three interceptions in ‘68, 
running career total to 34 for 646 yards returned, NFL record of six 
TDs. Also kickoff return man. 


DONNY ANDERSON, Halfback, 6-3, 220, 4th Yr., Age 26, Texas Tech. 


Had best season last year, rushing for 761 yards, a 4.5 average and 

five TDs. Also caught 25 passes for another 333 yards. Gets better each 
ear, rates as outstanding all-around back. Doubles as club’s punter. 
rafted first as future in 1964 


CARROLL DALE, Flanker, 6-2, 200, 10th Yr., Age 31, VPI. 

Came to Pack from Rams in '65 trade, has been key receiver ever since. 
Great speed, gets the long yardage. Had 42 grabs for 818 yards, eight 
TDs in '68, upping career totals to 283 catches for 5,387 yards and 
39 touchdowns. 


WILLIE DAVIS, Defensive End, 6-3, 245, 12th Yr., Age 35, Grambling. 


No. 17 draft choice of Cleveland, came to Pack in 1959 trade. Six times 
since has been All-NFL, also in six Pro Bowl appearances. Strong, 
quick, extremely intelligent player, has been leader of renowned front 
four. Toured Viet Nam for State Dept. in 1966. 


BOYD DOWLER, Split End, 6-5, 225, 11th Yr., Age 31, Colorado. 


Swift big man with great stride has been Pack's leading receiver eigh 
times, including '68 when he caught 45 for 668 yards and six TDs. 
Career marks for Pro Bowler now up to 418 receptions for 6,417 yards 
and 35 touchdowns, 


GALE GILLINGHAM, Guard, 6-3, 255, 4th Yr., Age 25, Minnesota. 


No. 1 draft choice in 1966, former college fullback and tackle has made 
successful transition to offensive guard. Very quick, leads sweeps well. 
Tough on short yardage and developing into masterful pass-blocker. 
Was Coaches’ All-American. 


JIM GRABOWSKI, Fullback, 6-2, 220, 4th Yr., Age 25, Illinois. 
> No. 1 draft choice for 1966, rugged fullback underwent knee surgery 
. during 1967 season, but bounced back to have impressive season last 
i year with 518 yards rushing, Outstanding blocker, he holds Packer 
record for most rushes in one game, 32. 


BOB JETER, Defensive Back, 6-1, 205, 7th Yr., Age 32, lowa. 


No. 2 draft choice in 1960, played in Canada for awhile, then joined 
Pack in '63 as a receiver. Switched to cornerback and has since been 
All-NFL, Had three steals last year, now shows 16 for 255 yards and 
two TDs in career. 
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HENRY JORDAN, Defensive Tackle, 6-3, 250, 13th Yr., Age 34, Virginia. 

A No. 5 draft choice of Cleveland, came to G.B. in 1959 trade, and has 
since been All-NFL selection five times. Was MVP in 1964 Pro Bowl 
game. Crafty veteran is among best pass-rushing tackles in league, 
almost impossible to trap. 


RAY NITSCHKE, Linebacker, 6-3, 240, 12th Yr., Age 32, Illinois, 

Epitome of the middle linebacker . . . tough, shrewd, far-ranging, 
former college fullback has long made the big plays. Four times All-NFL 
choice, MVP in '62 championship game, he had two interceptions last 
season for return of 20 yards. 


DAVE ROBINSON, Linebacker, 6-3, 245, 7th Yr., Age 28, Penn State. 


No. 1 draft choice in 1963, outside linebacker has great speed, agility. 
Among best in business at pass dropping, twice All-NFL won MVP 
honors in 1968 Pro Bowl. Two interceptions last year raised career 
total to 14 for 235 yards returned. 


BART STARR, Quarterback, 6-1, 200, 14th Yr., Age 35, Alabama. 

No. 17 draft choice in 1956, now ranks as the No. 3 passer of all time 
in NFL. Great third down strategist, perhaps the best ever. Led NFL 
last year in percentage, fewest interceptions. Career marks now 1,552 
completions, 21,626 yards, 135 TDs. 


WILLIE WOOD, Defensive Back, 5-10, 190, 10th Yr., Age 32, USC. 


Signed as free agent, safetyman has since been great player for Pack. 
Had _ two interceptions in ‘68, now totals 37 for 537 yards returned, 
two TDs. AIl-NFL five times, he has also amassed 1,274 yards on punt 
returns, scored two TDs as well. 


Phil Bengtson 


Head Coach 


No coach ever had a tougher act to follow than Phil Bengtson, 

When Vince Lombardi stepped down as head coach of the 

Packers after six divisional titles, five NFL crowns and two 

Super Bow! wins, Phil was faced with the pressure job of 

producing an encore. As fate would have it, Bengtson was 
plagued by a rash of injuries that saw veteran quarterback Bart Starr out for 
four games and members of the front four defensive unit spending as much 
time in sick bay as in combat. Despite all of this, the Packers remained a tough 
club from week to week, even with a final 6-7-1 reading, and certainly there 
are few who dare predict that Green Bay’s fortunes can remain below .500. 
Bengtson’s background prior to assuming the head coaching position was a solid 
one, For nine years, Phil served as Lombardi's chief assistant as defensive coach 
—and defense was a big reason why the Packers kept winning. Prior to joining 
Lombardi at Green Bay, Bengtson was an assistant for eight seasons with the 
San Francisco 49ers. An All-American tackle at the University of Minnesota, Phil 
never played pro ball, but his knowledge of the game is such that his defensive 
teams over the years have never finished lower than third in overall team 
statistics. 


NO. 


26 
82 
44 
57 
78 
60 
53 
67 
70 
84 
87 
86 
55 
81 
68 
33 
43 
72 
13 
50 
27 
21 
74 
77 
62 
30 
38 
66 
71 
22 
80 
89 
45 
15 
10 
83 
73 
23 
36 
58 
24 
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Green Bay 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Adderley, Herb 
Aldridge, Lionel 
Anderson, Donny 
Bowman, Ken 
Brown, Bob 
Caffey, Lee Roy 
Carr, Fred 
Carroll, Leo 
Crenshaw, Leon 
Dale, Carroll 
Davis, Willie 
Dowler, Boyd 
Flanigan, Jim 
Fleming, Marv 
Gillingham, Gale 
Grabowski, Jim 
Hart, Doug 
Himes, Dick 
Horn, Don 
Hyland, Bob 
James, Claudis 
Jeter, Bob 
Jordan, Henry 
Kostelnik, Ron 
Lueck, Bill 
Mercein, Chuck 
Mercer, Mike 
Nitschke, Ray 
Peay, Francis 
Pitts, Elijah 
Pope, Bucky 
Robinson, Dave 
Rowser, John 
Starr, Bart 
Stevens, Bill 
Vandersea, Phil 
Weatherwax, Jim 
Williams, Travis 
Wilson, Ben 
Winkler, Francis 
Wood, Willie 


POS 
DB 


HT 
6-0 


5-10 


WT 


200 
245 
210 
230 
260 
250 
238 
250 
280 
200 
245 
225 
240 
235 
255 
220 
190 
244 
195 
250 
190 
205 
250 
260 
235 
220 
217 
235 
250 
205 
200 
240 
180 
190 
195 
235 
260 
210 
230 
230 
190 


AGE NFLYR 


30 
28 
26 
26 
29 
28 
23 
26 
25 
31 
35 
31 
24 
27 
25 
25 
30 
23 
24 
24 
25 
32 
34 
29 
23 
26 
33 
32 
25 
30 
28 
28 
25 
35 
24 
26 
26 
23 
29 
23 
32 
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COLLEGE 
Michigan State 
Utah State 
Texas Tech 
Wisconsin 


Arkansas A. M. & N. 


Texas A. & M. 
UTEP 

San Diego State 
Tuskegee 

VPI 

Grambling 
Colorado 
Pittsburgh 
Utah 
Minnesota 
Illinois 

UTA 

Ohio State 

San Diego State 
Boston College 
Jackson State 
lowa 

Virginia 
Cincinnati 
Arizona 

Yale 

Arizona State 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Philander Smith 
Catawba 

Penn State 
Michigan 
Alabama 

UTEP 
Massachusetts 


California State—L.A. 


Arizona State 


Southern California 


Memphis State 


Southern California 


Green Bay 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg, Long TDs No. Yards Long TDs 
Anderson ....170 761 4,5 42 5 ~ Robinson ....,..... 2 18 18 0 
Grabowski ....135 518 38 25 3 Hath ig sista Wises ] 24 24 0 
BINS). cisns cue 72, 264 32 4 2 
Williams ..... 33 63 «1.9 9 0 KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Williams ..... 28 599 214 60 0O 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. Adderley ..... 14 331 236 50 O 
Stare 2ob.c 171 109 63.7* 1,617 15 8* 
Bratkowski 126 68 54.0 835 3 7 PUNT RET. No, Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Horn ..... 16 10 625 187" 2" 0 Brown, T. ....- 1. J. 70 v52y 2 
Wood) xSexcavuey 26 126 48 #16 +O 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TOs Pitts ......... l j a 1. 0 
Dowler ...... 45 668 148 72 6 
Dales, 5-69.53 42 818 19.5 63 8 — PUNTING No. Yards Avg, Long 
Anderson ....25 333 133 47 1 Anderson....... 59 2,359 40.0 65 
Fleming ..... 25 278 Wl 32 3 
SCORING TOR TOP PAT FG Pts. 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TDs Dale ......,... 0 8 0 0 48 
Brown, T. ....---- 4 66 25 O- Anderson ...... 5 1 0: +0 36 
Jeter). chivessacaman 3 35 «29 Q Dowler ....,... 0 GO? oO 36 
Adderley .......... 3 27 17 OQ: Meret cvs cx.c 0 0. WZ ry 33 
WOOT: 55 SS ER8 SI cro are 2 54 35 0 Grabowski ,,... 3 1 0 0 24 
NitsChh@: sj cccees 2 20 11 Q Kramer ........ Oi Bie “hr a 21 
* Led NFL 
Green Bay All-Time Club Leaders 
RUSHING 
Jim Taylor, with 1,811 carries for 8,207 yards. (1958-'66) 
Tony Canadeo, with 1,025 carries for 4,197 yards. (1941-'44, '46-'52) 
Clarke Hinkle, with 1,180 carries for 3,877 yards. (1932-'41) 
PASSING 
Bart Starr, with 1,552 completions in 2,701 attempts for 21,626 yards 
and 135 TDs. (1956-'68) 
Tobin Rote, with 826 completions in 1,854 attempts for 11,535 yards 
and 89 TDs. (1950-'56) 
PASS RECEIVING 
Don Hutson, with 489 receptions for 8,010 yards and 101 TDs. (1935-'45) 
Boyd Dowler, with 417 receptions for 6,441 yards and 36 TDs. (1959-'68) 
Max McGee, with 345 receptions for 6,443 yards and 51 TDs. (1954, '57-'67) 
INTERCEPTIONS 
Bob Dillon, with 52. (1952-'59) 
SCORING 
Don Hutson, with 823 points. ea ee, 
Paul Hornung, with 760 points. (1957-'62, '64-'66 
Jim Taylor, with 546 points. (1958-'66) 
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The Big Play 


FULLBACK WEAKSIDE SLANT 
$ $s 


oS B 


Diagram A 4a 33 


Since the running strength of most pro teams is to their own right side, 
the strategy of coming back to the left (or weakside) is often highly 
effective—especially when a club is blessed with two backs like Jim 
Grabowski (33) and Donny Anderson (44). Green Bay's weakside full- 
back slant is shown in Diagram A with Grabowski, an explosive runner, 
hitting back to the left behind key blocks by split end Boyd Dowler (86) 
and Anderson (44). Dowler cracks down on the enemy linebacker while 
Anderson belts into the line and throws a seal-off block on the defensive 
end. The rest of the Packer line blocks down—or away from the direc- 
tion of the play. Sometimes Green Bay varies its blocking as Anderson 
executes the vital block on the outside linebacker and Dowler runs a 
decoy pass pattern to clear out the defensive halfback, Grabowski has 
the option of ‘‘reading’’ the blocks and veering inside or outside de- 
pending on the defensive pressure. 


‘ \ . 
es 


a TS 


Once quarterback Bart Starr (15) has softened up the opposition with 
a few successful weakside slants, he is likely to call a play-action pass 
(Diagram B). This starts out exactly as does the weakside slant with 
Starr faking a handoff to Grabowski (33), who dives toward the left 
side. Dowler (86) bears down on the corner linebacker and blocks on 
him for a count of two, further convincing the defense that a running 
play is in the making. Then Boyd slides off his man and races down 
the field. If the defensive safety and halfback take the bite and move 
in to stop the anticipated running play, Dowler can easily get behind 
them for the catch. 
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Packers in Action 


All-pro Willie Davis gets better with age, it seems. Here’s the veteran defen- 
sive end, a brilliant pass-rusher, getting to Cleveland QB Bill Nelsen. 


Guard Jerry Kramer (64) has long been among the best of all blockers in 
front of sweeps, as shown here as he leads Elijah Pitts for yardage. 
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LOS tlcacbabneti Solid 


With guard Tom Mack (65) as his escort, Rams’ talented fullback Dick 
Bass moves for yardage against the Giants. Bass had 494 yards, 4.1 rush- 


ing average in 1968. 


he Los Angeles Rams came 

into existence in 1946 as a 
West Coast member of the NFL, 
bringing to L.A. an established 
championship team. The club had 
joined the NFL in 1937 as the 
Cleveland Rams, and the year prior 
to moving to Los Angeles, had 
swept to the conference crown with 
a 9-1 record, and then nipped the 
Redskins 15-14 for the NFL title 
in zero weather. 

Club president Dan Reeves then 
took a bold step. Realizing that 
pro football was on the threshold 
of a tremendous increase in public 
interest, he moved to the West 
Coast to take advantage of an area 
which had hardly been cultivated 
by the pros . . . and made it pay 
off. With him came that title team 
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and the astute quarterback Bob 
Waterfield, and soon to add more 
luster were players like Tommy 
Harmon, Les Horvath, Norm Van 
Brocklin, Tank Younger, Elroy 
Hirsch and Tom Fears. And, in a 
five-year span from 1949 to 1953, 
the Rams won three conference 
titles, tied for a fourth, won an- 
other NFL crown and, over a span 
of 60 games, won 42 and lost only 
15 with 3 ties. 

The Rams became a spectacular 
offensive team, and through the 
years have continued to be in that 
category, whether the emphasis 
was on offense or on defense. No 
matter where the accent falls, ex- 
citement has long been the name 
of the game in L.A. 


Los Angeles 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ............ SU Baltitiorers AP faa ss stats & cx 2:00 p.m. 
September 28 ............ ATLANGAS i5:5.32.2 65.84 22 oe an 1:00 p.m. 
October:D (ot ee. 3 os. s aes as NEW: ORLEANS: +. ,.¢ 2 24 4 = sen 4 1:00 p.m. 
October, 22 so sedate scsesceee at San Francisco ........... 1:00 p.m. 
October 19: 23.5.2 0.6 5224%8 GREEN BAY! 524 5 6 ga.5 back 1:00 p.m. 
OGtoberi 26... ese. ee see al CHICaRO fs scco8 po eshlns se 1:00 p.m. 
NGVEmBer'2) ev. sienna Ab At AT Ea ot. chet ob aieteon de te 1:15 p.m. 
November 'S' P24 &.4oe see SAN FRANCISCO”... ...2....2 1:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ at Philadelphia ............. 1:15 p.m. 
November 23 ............ DALLAS 28 So etch uae OO 1:00 p.m. 
November 30 ............ at Washington ............. 1:15 p.m. 
DacemBern Kes cs Sales. sists ar aby MINNESOWAS cic; cists 20506 scan 1:00 p.m. 
December 14 ............ at Detroit ct essa 5c Asc etsy 1:15 p.m. 
December 2], . 0.5 <0 ei verve BALTIMORE: 5. «sau sy eee oe 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


Eos: Angelesi246 inc mute cok ptiie oats aigte so 550k St. Louis 13 
as PAE 2 <li bose yop ak aps seedy but Roy Raa PITTSBURGH 10 
a ie Ba et Ce ee rit cat ce Cleveland 6 
af 1 eS eae eee ee a SAN FRANCISCO 10 
eS MO Sc Pa myc it y pi Mia abet clare eee Green Bay (Mil.) 14 
4 21 PM atencts Cele elich atouttesteuns ATLANTA 14 
4 PIO. Se OAR hig lO eetig oe Suto RTS Baltimore 27 
a DOs eee G54 RS hb hed eeea eats DETROIT A 
+ U7: itor ets toca dont ovens Atlanta 10 
4 OLE Bas es fe Sr eae a Aare San Francisco 20 
e QA CLEA See Ho PR SE ees HOO NEW YORK 21 
4 BU iclrat aR pias 34 beh we Oa OE Minnesota 3 
+ Gc ocd doa koe Riot keds wicnte ds biked Spats CHICAGO 17 
ae i ly PE FE, SC, eM Tene thes, eee BALTIMORE 28 
TOTALS 312 200 


FINAL RECORD: WON 10 — LOST 3 —TIED 1 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


POS ARRGLGS: 2bd Sal eqs red eA Oe NEN e A AES New Orleans 17 
: Din i (LS R sist Roshiztn teh: Sates po bias shale ena? Cleveland 21 
" TO! Fasc ardsree kta a Segct eer ay pedaa ee Dallas 42 
te AS sire fovoleias oe eRe sohpone terete tile Hts wits San Diego 35 
ss BOoie ate wl ths Ca he oat kaka Kansas City 16 
s I aises back ce vtirdtas dele cal oriavige Fi tas nd ewreaere wo Plorgenart San Francisco 20 
TOTALS 124 151 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 4 — LOST 2 
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Los Angeles Key Players 


DICK BASS, Halfback, 5-10, 195, 10th Yr., Age 32, Pacific U. 


Most productive rusher in Ram history, his 494 yards in '68 give him 
career total of 5,416. Also has grabbed 204 passes, scored 41 TDs for 
Rams. Outstanding blocker, has been All-Pro, Pro Bowler and team 
MVP. AP's Comeback Player of Year in 1966, 


MAXIE BAUGHAN, Linebacker, 6-1, 230, 10th Yr., Age 30, Georgia Tech. 


Came to L.A. from Eagles in 1966 trade and has been defensive general 
for Rams ever since, All-NFL choice several times, he’s been a Pro 
Bowler eight times in nine years. Had four interceptions last season 
for 29 yards returned. 


BOB BROWN, Tackle, 6-5, 295, 6th Yr., Age 27, Nebraska. 


Generally considered to be the top offensive tackle in the league. Had 
knee surgery after 1967 season. No. 1 draft choice after All-American 
career in college, he was All-NFL and Pro Bowl choice in both 1965 
and 1966. Traded to Los Angeles from Philadelphia. 


ROGER BROWN, Defensive Tackle, 6-5, 285, 10th Yr., Age 32, Md. St. 


Rams got this great player from Lions (for three draft choices) in a 
1967 trade when Rosey Grier was injured, and Roger stepped right in 
to keep the Fearsome Foursome as fearsome as ever. Has been All-NFL 
and a Pro Bowler frequently. 


CHARLIE COWAN, Tackle, 6-4, 265, Sth Yr., Age 31, N. Mexico Highlands. 


Veteran right tackle is rated as most physically talented performer on 
front wall by coach George Allen. A No. 4 draft choice in 1961, he has 
been solid man ever since. Gets particularly high ratings as topnotch 
pass blocker. 


ROMAN GABRIEL, Quarterback, 6-4, 220, 8th Yr., Age 29, N. Carolina State. 
Big, ct 7 QB ranked No. 9 among passers in '68 with 184 comple- 
tions, 2,364 yards and 15 TDs. Also scored four times by rushing, had 
139 yards in that department. Career marks now 932 completions for 
12,857 yards and 85 TD strikes. Pro Bowler last two years. 


DAVID JONES, Defensive End, 6-5, 250, 9th Yr., Age 30, S. Carolina State. 


Unanimous All-Pro four years straight, rated as finest DE in pro foot- 
ball, one of best of all time. Voted NFL’s MVP in '67, he is superb 
performer who gets the job done despite double-teaming, triple-teaming 
by opposition. 


LAMAR LUNDY, Defensive End, 6-7, 250, 13th Yr., Age 34, Purdue. 


Injured last season, missed nine games, but when healthy gives Rams 
finest pair of DE's in game. Holds NFL record for most interception 
TDs by lineman (3). Great agility, speed, strength make him tops. One 
of Ram captains. 
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ED MEADOR, Defensive Back, 5-11, 190, 11th Yr., Age 32, Arkansas Tech. 


All-Pro safetyman last two years, he’s a Ram captain and holds all- 
time club record for career interceptions with 39 for 428 yards returned 
and three TDs. Had six last year, also ranked as league's No. 6 punt 
return man. Great team player. 


MERLIN OLSEN, Defensive Tackle, 6-5, 270, 8th Yr., Age 29, Utah State. 


All-Pro star has been in Pro Bowl seven times in seven years. Playing 
alongside Jones, es Rams tremendous strength in front wall. No. 1 
draft choice in 1962, has been rated among top three defensive tackles 
ever since. 


JACK PARDEE, Linebacker, 6-2, 225, 12th Yr., Age 33, Texas A&M. 

Veteran outside LB continues to be outstanding player. All-Pro in 1963, 

came out of temporary retirement in '66 to return to Rams, Had two 

cercesions in '68, returned both for TDs. Also had two interception 
sin ; 


JACK SNOW, Split End, 6-2, 190, 5th Yr., Age 26, Notre Dame. 

Former Notre Dame All-American has been top receiver for Rams since 
being acquired after '65 draft from Vikiogs. Had 29 catches for 500 
yards and three TDs last year, now totals 129 catches for 2,411 yards 
and 17 scores in four seasons. 


BILLY TRUAX, Tight End, 6-5, 235, 6th Yr., Age 26, LSU. 

Came to Rams in trade with Cleveland in 1964, became a starter in 
'67 and has blossomed into outstanding player. Led Rams in receiving 
last year with 35 catches for 417 yards, three TDs. Powerful blocking 
makes him valued performer, 


George Allen 
Head Coach 


The resurgence of the Los Angeles Rams as a power in the 

Western Conference coincides with the naming of George 

Allen as head coach in 1966. After winning just four games 

in 1965, the Rams have come on since then to post an over- 

all record of 29 wins, 10 losses and three ties. In 1967, the 
Rams went to the Western playoff, bowing to the Packers 27-24. Allen, primarily 
a defensive specialist during his years as an assistant to George Halas in Chicago, 
has given the Rams a versatile, well-balanced offense to blend with one of the 
strongest of all defensive units in pro football. Allen is another coach who never 
played pro football. He was a college football player at Marquette in 1944, 
and later a wrestler at the University of Michigan. He became a coach at Morn- 
ingside College in lowa for three years, then moved to Whittier College in Cali- 
fornia as head coach from 1951 through 1956. He began his pro coaching 
career in 1957 as end coach of the Rams, then moved to Chicago to serve as 
an assistant to Halas in 1958 where he turned out top defensive units, partic- 
ularly in 1963 when Chicago won the NFL crown, and the Bear defense led the 
NFL in 10 categories. 


NO. 


22 
55 
53 
76 
78 
73 
48 
46 
43 
35 
33 
37 
18 
30 
88 
50 
75 
34 
85 
65 
56 
20 
21 
74 
32 
83 
16 
66 
81 
71 
41 
84 
28 
72 
87 
14 
24 
77 
57 
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Los Angeles 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 
Bass, Dick 
Baughan, Maxie 
Breen, Gene 
Brown, Bob 
Brown, Roger 
Cowan, Charlie 
Crabb, Claude 
Daniel, Willie 
Dennis, Mike 
Dyer, Henry 
Ellison, Willie 
Ezerins, Vilnis 
Gabriel, Roman 
Gossett, Bruce 
Guillory, Tony 
Iman, Ken 
Jones, David 
Josephson, Les 
Lundy, Lamar 
Mack, Tom 
Marchlewski, Frank 
Mason, Tommy 
Meador, Ed 
Olsen, Merlin 
Pardee, Jack 
Pivec, Dave 
Plum, Milt 
Pottios, Myron 
Schumacher, Gregg 
Scibelli, Joe 
Smith, Ron 
Snow, Jack 
Studstill, Pat 
Talbert, Diron 
Truax, Billy 
Tucker, Wendell 
Williams, Clarence 
Wilson, Jim 
Woodlief, Doug 


POS 


HT 
5-10 
6-1 
6-2 
6-4 
6-5 
6-4 
6-0 
5-11 
6-1 
6-1 
6-1 
6-1 
6-4 
6-2 
6-4 
6-1 
6-5 
6-0 
6-7 
6-3 
6-2 
6-1 
5-11 
6-5 
6-2 
6-3 
6-2 
6-2 
6-2 
6-0 
6-1 
6-2 
6-0 
6-5 
6-5 
5-10 
6-2 
6-3 
6-3 


AGE NFLYR 
32 10 
30 10 
28 
27 
32 
31 
29 
31 
25 
24 
23 
25 
29 
27 
26 
30 
30 
27 
34 
25 
25 5 
30 | 
32 1] 
29 8 
33 12 
26 4 
34 13 
30 
27 
30 
26 
26 
31 
25 
26 
26 
27 
27 
26 
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COLLEGE 


Pacific 

Georgia Tech 
Virginia Tech 
Nebraska 

Maryland State 

New Mexico Highlands 
Colorado 
Mississippi State 
Mississippi 
Grambling 

Texas Southern 
Whitewater State 
North Carolina State 
Richmond 

Lamar Tech 

S.E. Missouri State 
South Carolina State 
Augustana 

Purdue 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Tulane 

Arkansas Tech 

Utah State 

Texas A. & M. 

Notre Dame 

Penn State 

Notre Dame 

Illinois 

Notre Dame 
Wisconsin 

Notre Dame 
Houston 

Texas 

LSU 

South Carolina State 
Washington State 
Georgia 

Memphis State 


Los Angeles 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards 
Ellison ...... 151 616 
BaSS? 2<-<--are09 121 494 
Mason ....... 108 395 
Gabriel .....-. 34 «139 
Dennis....... 29 «136 
BY A wersese 5§ 136 
Meador ...... 1 ll 
PUUT ass a atatas 2 3 
Ezerins ...... 2 2 


PASSING Att, Comp. Pet. 
Gabriel ... 366 184 50.3 2,3 


Plum ..... 12 5 41.7 
Mason 2 0 0.0 
Dennis.... 2 0 0.0 
Ellison.... 1 0 0.0 
Studstill .. 1 0 0.0 


PASS REC, No. Yards 


Trax: aaneccsss 35 417 
Cased essere 29 «565 
SNOW 4c esisteha 29 =-500 
BASS ie sactsis > 27——=—«195 
Ellison .....5 20 248 
Mason ....... 15 144 
Dennis ...... 8g §3 
Dyer ........ 8 37 
Tucker ...... 7 124 
Studstill ..... 7 108 
Pivec: .nasee 3 27 
Gabriel ...... 1 —5 
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INTERCEPTIONS 
Williams ....--..+- 
Meador ..........- 
Baughan ........+ 
Smith) anscas% tees 
CFOSS: axioe ng anctesalp 
Pardee: wiccs yoeneeee 
KICKOFF RET. No. 
Smith’ 2552 2c 26 
Ellison ......- 12 
Dennis ...... 2 
Williams ..... 1 
Meador ...... 1 
Ezerins ....-. 1 
dl Se 2 
PUNT RET. No. 
Meador ........ 17 
Smith. Scat sae 27 
PUNTING No. 
Studstill ....... $1 
SCORING TOR TDP TDs 
Gossett ..... 0 0 
Ellison ...... 5 2 
Casey ....-05 Yi5 
Tucker ...... 0 4 
Gabriel ...... 4 0 
Bass: .. 46.43% er: 
Tla®. Keemei i 3 
Mason .....- a 
SnoW .ysec- 0 3 
Pardee ...... 2 
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Los Angeles All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 


Dick Bass, with 1,208 carries for 5,416 yards. 
Dan Towler, with 672 carries for 3,493 yards. 


PASSING 


(1960-'68) 
(1950-'55) 


Norm Van Brocklin, with 1,101 completions in 1,897 attempts for 16,114 yards 


and 118 TDs 


Roman Gabriel, with 932 completions in 1,832 attempts for 12,857 yards 


and 85 TDs. 
PASS RECEIVING 


Tom Fears, with 400 receptions for 5,397 yards. 
Elroy Hirsch, with 343 receptions for 6,289 yards. 


INTERCEPTIONS 


Ed Meador, with 38. 
Will Sherman, with 28. 


SCORING 


Bob Waterfield, with 573 points. 
Bruce Gossett, with 459 points. 


(1949.'57) 
(1962-'68) 


(1948-'56) 
(1949-57) 


(1959-'68) 
(1954-'60) 


(1945-'52) 
(1964-’68) 
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The Big Play 


QUICK SLANT 
/ os, 
a ~~ H 
La eg vv 8 
OOo00O 
84 (8) 87 
8 


Diagram A b 


When you have a lightning-fast flanker back like Pat Studstill (28), the 
quick slant (or slant-in) can be a big play in those troublesome third- 
down situations. In Diagram A, Los Angeles forces the defense into 
single coverage on Studstill by sending tight end Billy Truax (87) on a 
deep down-and-out route that pulls the strongside safety away from the 
intended receiving zone. Then Studstill uses his speed to set up the 
rival corner back. Pat races straight at the defensive man as if to run 
a deep fly pattern. When the halfback loosens up, Studstill breaks it off 
and cuts on a sharp slant path over the middle. This change of direction, 
plus Pat's fine acceleration, usually puts the Ram receiver into an open 
area for a split second—and that's when quarterback Roman Gabriel 
(18) hits him with a short, hard pass. 


SCREEN PASS LEFT 


28 


Diagram B 


When Gabriel (18) senses that the defensive line is getting over-anxious, 
he is apt to call a screen pass left to speedster Dick Bass (22). As 
shown in Diagram B, Pat Studstill (28) and the two Ram ends run 
downfield patterns to clear out the secondary while halfback Tommy 
Mason (20) runs a circle route to occupy the safetyman and also to put 
himself in position to block across the line of scrimmage. Bass delays 
a count, as if to pass block for the retreating Gabriel, and then slides 
left into the deep flat zone. The Rams’ left tackle and left guard check 
their men momentarily and drift outside to form a two-man screen in 
front of Bass. Gabriel lets the defense put on a good rush before loop- 
ing the ball over their heads to Bass, whose speed makes him a threat 
to go all the way—if his screen blockers do their job. 
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Falcons’ Bob Berry has that old QB feeling as half of the Rams’ Fearsome 
Foursome closes in on him. Merlin Olsen (74) has a hand in already, and 
Deacon Jones (75) is right behind Olsen. 


Defensive captain Eddie Meador (21) is an inspirational leader. Here’s Meador 
returning one of his six interceptions in ’68 for good gain against Lions. 
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EVOLUTION The engraving above depicts an 
artist’s conception of a struggle 
between two teams from Latrobe 


OF and Jeanette in Pennsylvania on 
August 31, 1895, generally recog- 


FOOTBALL eater leet ae 


fierceness of the battle between 
GE AR these two neighboring towns has 

been captured well by the artist. 
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Bloodied noses, bruises and as- 
sorted lacerations were all part of 
the fruits, or consequences, of 
engaging in the sport. The game 
might even be traced back as far 
as the year 1052 A.D. when Eng- 
lishmen, unearthing skulls of de- 
parted Danes who had ruthlessly 
occupied England some years be- 
fore, began kicking the skulls 


around as a blend of nationalism 
and fun and games. Sides were 
formed even then, first to kick the 
skulls and later an inflated cow’s 
bladder, and mayhem often re- 
sulted. To lessen the blood flow, 
bruises and broken bones, protec- 
tive equipment made an appear- 
ance. This, then, is the picture 
story of the evolution of equipment. 
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From the inflated cow’s 
bladder, first kicked around 
by the sports of the 11th 
Century, through the advent 
of games of soccer and 
rugby, the dimensions of 
the “‘ball’’ were never very 
clearly defined. In fact, it 
wasn’t until 1894 when foot- 
ball rules came into being 
that a section actually re- 
ferred to the ball. That rule 
merely stated, ‘‘the ball 
shall be made of leather and 
hold air.”" This ball is shown 
in photo No. 1. By the years 
1910-1920, the rules be- 
came more specific as the 
game itself began to change 
and the ball in photo No. 2 
had specifications: “shall 
be made of leather, enclos- 
ing a rubber bladder, be 
tightly inflated and _ shall 
have the shape of a prolate 
spheroid.” By 1934, the 
rule stated the ball should 
be of “‘pebble-grained leath- 
er,"’ such as in photo No. 3, 
and as the emphasis moved 
from kicking, which re- 
quired a rounder ball, to 
passing and better ball han- 
dling, the shape of the ball 
became slimmer and easier 
to grip. With the advent of 
night games, the ball in 
photo No. 4, used in the 
1952 College All-Star game, 
had black stripes added to 
a white surface for obvious 
reasons. Today’s ball, photo 
No. 5, is the sleek product 
of the years of evolution. 


As the shape of the football continued to change over the years, so did the 
protective equipment. To protect against severe blows to the hips, a simply 
padded style of hip pad (upper left) first came into being, and when this was 
found wanting, hard leather protective pads were added to the equipment 
(upper right). Eventually, a one-piece, maximum protective hip-pad was de- 
vised (lower left) which is able to withstand the severest of blows. Yet as can 
be seen in the comparison photo (lower right), the shape of the pads has 
remained constant over the years, from the old style to the modern light- 
weight model favored by many receivers. 


As all buffs know, today’s football pants are sleek, nearly skin-tight, models 
of the finest materials . . . lightweight and highly functional. Yet, of course, 
they weren’t always so. Below, left, is the heavy padded-type pants worn in the 
days of Jim Thorpe, while the center photo depicts the pants of the later 
1920s and 1930s. The pants of the late 1940s and early 1950s are on the 
right, beginning to become slimmer while retaining slight padding in the knee 
area... but hardly fashionable yet. 


Head gear, when first introduced, was nothing more than a simple heavy 
leather headpiece, padded with wool and cotton to absorb blows to the head. 
Quite obviously, this wasn’t nearly enough protection as the game progressed, 
and so heavier materials were soon utilized, with flaps over the ears and a chin 
strap added by degrees as seen in the models above from the years 1909 
through 1916. Eventually, manufacturers perfected compact, force-resistant 
and harder helmets, such as in the 1937 model, and continued to improve 
the helmet right up through the 1940 model and into the 1950 product, 
which was the latest in helmets, though the face-bar had not yet been added. 
Today’s gear is as modern as the game itself, with heavy absorbent padding, 
hard rubber face-bar and compact force-resistant inner suspension shell. 


Shoulder pads have not changed that much 
in actual shape either. Again, the major 
part of the evolution is in the materials and 
strength of the protective devices utilized 
in the equipment. The earliest model, left 
photo, shows just the barest of protective 
materials, while a later model, center, has 
been improved and tightened up with straps 
and heavier padding. On the far right is 
today’s type of modern shoulder pad, worn 
by the 275-pound linemen, relatively light 
in weight, but the epitome in force-resistant 
protection and absorbent padding. 
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Uniform jerseys in the early days of pro football were practically nondescript. 
The tattered, striped, sleeveless shirt dates back to the days of the old 
Massillon teams, sans numbers or even lettering. Later, teams added lettering 
and sleeves to the jerseys, such as the type worn by the Canton Bulldogs in 
1920, and eventually, the numbering system came into use, as is seen in the 
No. 12 jersey used by the Chicago Bears in the late 1920s, In the 1930s, 
team color and design were added, such as the No. 14 shirt used by the 
Packers. By the 1940s, the jerseys had become lighter and more colorful, 
such as the No. 42 of Sid Luckman, and into the 1950s, the lightweight, 
stretch-type jerseys had gone to short sleeves for warm weather games, such 
as the No. 76 of the late Gene Lipscomb. 
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MINNE 


> 


SOTA VIKINGS 


~ 


Viking fans can look to the future with confidence, thanks to young stars 
like Clinton Jones, shown here slashing for a big gain against the Redskins. 
Jones combines speed with power and should become a top performer. 


hen the Minnesota Vikings 

were granted an NFL fran- 
chise on January 28, 1960, it cul- 
minated a decade-long quest by 
football enthusiasts in that area. 
Once league-sanctioned, it came as 
no great surprise that the club se- 
lected the name ‘‘Vikings'’, con- 
sidering the geographical location 
and two of the team founders be- 
ing named Ole Haugsrud and H. P. 
Skoglund. 

Too, the new club assumed the 
state name of Minnesota for the 
franchise with the intent of repre- 
senting the entire state, and not 
just the twin cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul . . . the first time 
any pro franchise had taken such 
an approach. 
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The first Viking team assembled 
that summer in Bemidji, Minn. 
under coach Norm Van Brocklin 
worked very hard and, in its first 
game, stunned the Chicago Bears 
37-13 behind rookie quarterback 
Fran Tarkenton. Minnesota went 
on to win three games in its maiden 
season, improved to a fourth-place 
finish in the West two years later, 
and then an 8-5-1 mark for second- 
place in 1964. The culmination of 
the work that went into the forma- 
tion of the club took place in 1968 
when the defensive-minded Vikings 
won the Central Division champion- 
ship with a young team which 
should continue to make a mark 
for itself in professional football. 


Minnesota 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ............ AL NOW YORE Ac25..5)-n Ba aes 1:30 p.m. 
September 28 ............ BALTIMORE 4.:.33.52342520%% 1:30 p.m. 
OCEODBE sits ca oakata gar ate GREEN IBA <2las cfctecc lala stcton 1:30 p.m. 
October: 12 osi.c5.h5 ee es At CHICARO 3.2.25 6.34,:%)53 55.08 1:00 p.m, 
OCTOBER, VO! Ho. slang ads os AL Ske LOWS! ony a4 ens ene eae 1:00 p.m. 
ICHODEP 2630, as ue 5 ido edistes DETROIT: 4.0): is ss ae Sao 1:15 p.m. 
November 2............. GHIGAGO Moe ..c Ft eee ke 3:00 p.m. 
November-9) «cca wa gs GEEVELAND) om. ws ie ota tee 1:30 p.m. 
November 16 ............ at Green Bay (Milwaukee) ....1:00 p.m. 
November 23 ............ PITTSBURGH i«.. 2 65.. 4.5.5, 4. 1:30 p.m. 
November 27 ............ at Detrolbias <3 ie eee es 12:15 p.m. 
Dacembehy 5492. 645 ease at Los.Angeles ..........5.; 1:00 p.m. 
December 14 224.4500 405 SAN FRANCISCO ........... 1:30 p.m. 
December 21 ....6:i4.5%. at Mlanta..os:sc80 2 aoe es 1:15 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


WATETIOSE SO so ox eho ae nn a ASE OL AEE CEMA ATLANTA 7 
Js OG 05% carts Fike ste ore elt oat Green Bay (Mil.) 13 
st UT as ee nan ok nile E46 CHICAGO 27 
oe DIR bs OB, MPRA BOP, PIPE ety BS DETROIT 10 
aS ee Se ee ee ee oe eee New Orleans 20 
e Pirate Roe ar SW 5S se La Pa DALLAS 20 
a Oe cpagsicty ea he eis tt te. cif ealeahes Chicago 26 
$ ZEAL POS UO ORE RADE Coe ee WASHINGTON 14 
a TAY ote <a Pink Oe Ph be tle uta eee GREEN BAY 10 
kd S's cae ta Rashad SD wandinis ct re? Detroit 6 
Be Ohne OR ths AE Baki RELA ACNE 2 Baltimore 21 
» NS athe naeihis beso MTS LOS ANGELES 31 
BM rca re. cebu cniciehaoeehse Wit datee eee San Francisco 20 
= 75, RE ee RE ty See hea Oe Philadelphia 17 
TOTALS 282 242 


FINAL RECORD: WON 8 — LOST 6 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Minnesota 2) oo eect enw dor Sra neGs pe eek g Kansas City (AFL) 13 
Be By egal eb ie i Papaaed Kpaacd Denver (AFL) 16 
~ Be sittelanigia Minas cimatu Aa Raries Philadelphia 10 
at 2S'.A bE Als BAGS AE BEE Ge Ree e St. Louis 31 
DEES Psi. oxen SO a ke Sd eh oe New Orleans 17 
TOTALS 149 87 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 3 — LOST 2 
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Minnesota Key Players 


BILL BROWN, Fullback, 5-11, 230, Sth Yr., Age 31, Illinois. 


Strong runner, good blocker, excellent pass receiver, he’s been top 
performer since coming to Vikings from Bears in 1962 trade. Had 805 
yards rushing, caught 31 passes in ‘68 to run career totals to 4,438 
yards rushing, 208 passes caught, 56 TDs scored. 


CARL ELLER, Defensive End, 6-6, 265, 6th Yr., Age 27, Minnesota. 


Powerful defensive player came into his own in '68 to win AlI-NFL 
honors, Pro Bow! designation. Bounced back from 1967 knee surgery 
to become masterful pass-rusher, leader of Vikings’ fine defensive 
unit. Great speed for big man. 


CLINTON JONES, Halfback, 6-0, 206, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Michigan State. 
Former All-American had 536 yards rushing for 4.2 average in '68, first 
full season of work after spot duty as rookie. Quick starter, stron 
runner, hard worker, he was No. 1 draft choice for 1967. Had 96-yar 
kickoff TD return as rookie. 


JOE KAPP, Quarterback, 6-3, 215, 3rd Yr., Age 31, California. 

After eight years in Canadian football, came to Vikings in 1967, led 

them to Central Division title in '68. Completed 129 passes for 1,695 
ards and 10 TDs, also had 269 yards rushing for 5.4 average, three 
Ds, Fine runner, strong performer. 


De | ' ~~ 


PAUL KRAUSE, Defensive Back, 6-3, 195, 6th Yr., Age 27, lowa. 

Came to Vikes in 1968 trade with Redskins, promptly led club in inter- 
ceptions with seven. That brought total of steals to 35 in just five 
seasons of play. Named AIl-NFL 1964-1965, led league in interceptions 
with 12 as a rookie. 


GARY LARSEN, Defensive Tackle, 6-5, 260, 6th Yr., Age 29, Concordia. 


Acquired in 1965 trade with Rams, has been a regular DT for three 
seasons, and had one of best years in '68 as Vikings proved to be 
among toughest defensive units in NFL. Valuable as a swingman at 
any position on front four. 


JIM MARSHALL, Defensive End, 6-3, 260, 10th Yr., Age 31, Ohio State. 


Team defensive leader, he’s an “iron man", having played in 142 
straight games. Came to club from Cleveland in 1961 trade, he's cap- 
tain of defensive team. Extremely nimble and quick for a big man, he's 
ideal pass-rusher. 


DAVE OSBORN, Halfback, 6-0, 205, Sth Yr., Age 26, North Dakota. 


After great season in '67 in which he rushed for 972 yards and 4.5 
average, sat out 10 games with injuries last year, managed only 42 
carries for 140 yards. When healthy, a very solid running back with 
speed, power. 
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ALAN PAGE, Defensive Tackle, 6-4, 260, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Notre Dame. 


First round draft choice won starting role as a rookie, turned in top 
job. Improved even more in ‘68 to become one of finest young defen- 
sive tackles in pro football. Strong, quick, he’s top pass rusher, also 
tough against run. 


ED SHAROCKMAN, Defensive Back, 6-0, 200, 8th Yr., Age 30, Pittsburgh. 
Has been with Vikings since the beginning of franchise, holds club 
career interception mark of 26 for 527 yards returned, two TDs. Had 
four steals for 70 yards in ’68. Cornerback is also fine tackler, adept at 
turning plays inside. 


MICK TINGELHOFF, Center, 6-2, 237, 8th Yr., Age 29, Nebraska. 


All-Pro, Pro Bowler five straight years, ranks as No. 1 pivotman in 
NFL. Signed as free agent after being passed over in the college draft. 
Has been solid player throughout career, Very quick, very tough, a 
master of pass blocking. 


LONNIE WARWICK, Linebacker, 6-3, 250, 5th Yr., Age 27, Tennessee Tech. 


Free agent spent a year on taxi squad, since then has come on to 
become leader of defensive unit. Started on the corner, moved to MLB 
in 1966, has overcome injuries to play top ball, Nobody in football is 
a harder tackler. 


GENE WASHINGTON, Split End, 6-3, 220, 3rd Yr., Age 25, Michigan State. 
Great speed and size for split end, he had just 13 catches as a rookie 
in '67, but blossomed last year in full-time duty and grabbed 46 for 
756 yards and six TDs to lead club in receiving, First round draft 
choice has great potential. 


Bud Grant 
Head Coach 


A strong contender for Coach of the Year honors in 1968, 

Bud Grant brought the Vikings to a Central Division title in 

his second year as head coach. Grant faced a formidable 

rebuilding job when he assumed the Vikings’ position in 

1967, and despite a 3-8-3 record that first year, Minnesota 
showed promise since the team was a contender in almost every game, despite 
the final won-lost record. At the end of that 1967 season, the Vikings presented 
the look of a young team on its way up, and attained that promise last year 
when they finished 8-6 to win division honors, losing the Western Conference 
championship to the Baltimore Colts, 24-14. Grant prepped for his NFL coaching 
job with 10 seasons in the Canadian League as head coach of the Winnipeg 
team. Over that span, he led Winnipeg to five CFL western titles and four Grey 
Cup crowns and had an overall record of 121-66-3. After an All-American career 
at the University of Minnesota, But played defensive end for the Philadelphia 
Eagles in 1951 and offensive end the following year, finishing as the No. 2 
receiver in the NFL. He also played pro basketball with the Minneapolis Lakers 
and was named Minnesota's Athlete of the Half Century in 1951. 
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NO. 


67 
87 
66 
61 
30 
20 
14 
15 
71 
28 
76 
81 
82 
27 
49 
86 
80 
58 
10 
26 
1] 
29 
36 
22 
77 
21 
46 
70 
89 
55 
41 
88 
45 
74 
64 
53 
63 
59 
84 
40 
60 
73 
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Minnesota 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Alderman, Grady 
Beasley, John 
Bolin, Bookie 
Bowie, Larry 
Brown, Bill 
Bryant, Bob 
Cox, Fred 
Cuozzo, Gary 
Davis, Doug 
Denny, Earl 
Dickson, Paul 
Eller, Carl 
Goodridge, Bob 
Grim, Bob 
Hackbart, Dale 
Hall, Tom 
Henderson, John 
Hilgenberg, Wally 
Hill, King 

Jones, Clinton 
Kapp, Joe 
Kassulke, Karl * 
Kirby, John 
Krause, Paul 
Larsen, Gary 
Lindsey, Jim 
Mackbee, Earsell 
Marshall, Jim 
Martin, Billy 
McGill, Mike 
Osborn, Dave 
Page, Alan 
Sharockman, Ed 
Smith, Steve 
Sunde, Milt 
Tingelhoff, Mick 
Vellone, Jim 
Warwick, Lonnie 
Washington, Gene 
West, Charlie 
Winston, Roy 
Yary, Ron 


POS 


HT 
6-2 
6-3 
6-2 
6-3 
5-11 
6-0 
5-10 
6-1 
6-4 
6-1 
6-5 
6-6 
6-2 
6-0 
6-3 
6-1 
6-3 
6-3 
6-3 
6-0 
6-3 
6-0 
6-3 
6-3 
6-5 
6-2 
6-1 
6-4 
6-4 
6-2 
6-0 
6-4 
6-0 
6-5 
6-2 
6-2 
6-3 
6-3 
6-3 
6-1 
5-11 
6-5 


AGE 


30 
24 
29 
29 
31 
25 
30 
28 
25 
24 
32 
27 
23 
24 
31 
29 
26 
27 
32 
24 
31 
28 
27 
27 
29 
24 
28 
21 
26 
22 
26 
24 
29 
25 
27 
29 
25 
27 
25 
23 
29 
23 


NFL YR 
10 


id — 
oo w 


Noon w nf OWMWAwWUINBDOMO HS DAO WON NTA DAW MY DY wWP™4na MH OO 


ry 


COLLEGE 


Detroit 
California 
Mississippi 
Purdue 

Illinois 

South Carolina 
Pittsburgh 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Missouri 
Baylor 
Minnesota 
Vanderbilt 
Oregon State 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Michigan 

lowa 

Rice 

Michigan State 
California 
Drake 
Nebraska 

lowa 
Concordia (Minn,) 
Arkansas 

Utah State 
Ohio State 
Georgia Tech 
Notre Dame 
North Dakota 
Notre Dame 
Pittsburgh 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
Southern California 
Tennessee Tech 
Michigan State 
Texas—El Paso 
LSU 

Southern California 


Minnesota 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. tong TDs No. Yards Long TDs 
805 3.6 32 11 #£Mackbee .......... 2 55 36 0 
536. i) AS) ok) “Kassulke = ...<50; 5 1 0 0 0 
269 53 27 3 
152: 125 9 4 KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
140 33 23 0 West ........ 22 576 261 82 O 
9 45 9 O Bryant ...... 18 383 212 35 O 
4,40 MD) ones: sec ea:. 4 60 150 22 O 
6 30 5 O Denny ....... Se 59:7 i630: 10 
Sharockman .. 1 14 140 14 #O 


PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. 


Kapp ..... 248 129 52.1 1,699 10 17 PUNT RET. No, Yards Avg. Long 
Cuozzo ... 33 24 727 299 1 O West ......... 20 201 100 98 
Brown .... 1 11000 3 O O Bryant ........ 10 49 49 15 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
Washington ..46 756 163 61 6 Hill ........... 33 1,354 41.0 53 
Brown ....... oi} 2329 105°) SX 8 (Martin See ee 28 «61,046 37.3 49 
ee Salas a ie - 9 
AND area ye ey 1 14. SCORING TOR TOP PAT FG Pts. 
Lindsey ..... 15 150 10.0 22 0 Gy XN Hahei? 
Martin ...... 10 10] 10.1 15 ] Brown as vane 11 3 0 0 84 
Henderson ... 4 42- WF IZ 10 Washin ton Hy oe re 0 0 36 
Jones ....... 4. 926) BBY G40" ‘ns ay igre ig! we tgee Res 
Goodridge ... 1 SetGih, Saat) Ol Net ag eann es Telik. abn fai eae 
Powell ...... 3 3031 O reine cna pie aes: 
HAN fone stool ¢ a 4 o) 0 6 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TDs el Bg Ns Seca t co O10 6 
AP Ot a 7 82 29 Dl YAP’ So aro%e He ig 0 0 6 
Sharockman ....... 4 70 22 GQ \West o.c05% aac i * 30 0 0 6 
BIYANL pecan deuce 2 60 51 1 Marshall ....... 0 0 0 0 2 


Minnesota All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 
Bill Brown, with 1,206 carries for 4,357 yards. (1962-'68) 
Tommy Mason, with 761 carries for 3,252 yards. (1961-66) 
PASSING 
Fran Tarkenton, with 1,024 completions in 1,899 attempts for 14,579 yards 
and 113 TDs. (1961-66) 


PASS RECEIVING 


Paul Flatley, with 202 receptions for 3,222 yards. (1963-'67) 
INTERCEPTIONS 

Ed Sharockman, with 26. (1961-'68) 
SCORING 

Fred Cox, with 544 points. (1963-'68) 

Bill Brown, with 336 points. (1962-'68) 
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The Big Play 


SPLIT END UNDERNEATH 


Vv 
O 
acne grt Jb 86 

Diagram A 26 
In split end Gene Washington (84), the Minnesota Vikings have a tal- 
ented young pass receiver with a wide assortment of moves. Although 
Gene is primarily a deep threat, one of his pet maneuvers is the split 
end underneath (or across) pattern shown in Diagram A. After tight end 
John Beasley (87) and flanker Tom Hall (86) have run deep down-and-in 
routes, forcing the defense to loosen up, Washington moves straight 
ahead at half speed. He watches for the first backward step by the 
defensive halfback and then, when his man is out of position, Gene 
makes a 45-degree cut across the middle and races for the opposite 
sideline. By the time the defensive halfback recovers and takes up the 
chase, he is usually several steps to the rear—and not many can over- 
haul Washington in the open field. The free safety, who might give his 
teammate a hand with double coverage, is forced to ‘‘stay at home" 
because he must watch halfback Clinton Jones (26), who runs a flare 
route to the left. 


HALFBACK SWEEP 
OFF FAKE DIVE s s 


ul H 


KOS oY 


Diagram B % be 
The threat of fullback Bill Brown (30) running inside the tackles helps 
open up the outside running game for Minnesota, as shown in Diagram 
B. This halfback sweep with Clinton Jones (26) carrying around right 
end is effective only if the fake to Brown on the simulated cross-buck 
over left guard is convincing enough to immobilize the enemy line- 
backers. The Vikings’ left guard, Jim Vellone (63), pulls out of the line 
to lead the interference for Jones. Right guard Milt Sunde (64) tries 
to cut off the middle linebacker’s pursuit lane. These two blocks, 
Brown's acting ability on his fake dive and, of course, Jones’ great 
speed make this a big play for Minnesota. 
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Vikings in Action 


e \ See POE a, oy sho Oe 
Quarterback Joe Kapp (11) did an admirable job in leading Vikings to Cen- 


tral Division title in '68. Here he fights off Jack Pardee (32) and Roger 
Brown (78) of the Rams. 


Eller (81) and Gary Larson (77), is 49er fullback Ken Willard, who is almost 
hidden between the two big Vikes. 
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NEW ORLEANS SAINTS 


In for a head-first TD goes Saints’ quarterback Bill Kilmer despite some 
rather lusty opposition from the Cleveland Browns in this Hall of Fame award- 
winning photo by Bob Steiner. Kilmer had fine year with 15 TD passes to 


rank as No. 10 passer in NFL. 


he short history of the New 

Orleans Saints is an impressive 
one—from the 75,000 average at- 
tendance at home games, to the 
seven victories achieved in the first 
two years of existence. 

New Orleans was granted an NFL 
franchise in October, 1966, with 
many applicants striving for the 
representation. A group of New 
Orleans businessmen, headed by 
oilman John W. Mecom, Jr., was 
unanimously selected, and the or- 
ganization went right to work in 
building a team and_ spectator 
interest. Among the 27-year-old 
Mecom's associates that year were 
25 other Crescent City business 
leaders, including nationally known 
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New Orleans trumpet star Al Hirt. 
Vitality and excitement were 
breathed into the franchise from 
the start, both in the ball club it- 
self and in the dedicated fans who 
created such fantastic support from 
the beginning. New coach Tom 
Fears, one of the NFL's all-time 
great pass receiving stars, led the 
expansion team to three victories 
in its first year of existence, then 
upped the mark to four wins in 
1968—+the first time any expan- 
sion team won as many games in 
its first two years of existence. 
Continued vitality and excitement 
loom in the future as well. The 
Saints have come marching in. 


New Orleans 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ............ WASHINGTON ............. 1:30 p.m, 
September 28 ............ DA GEARS i Porta o: attra daranipts 1:30 p.m. 
OCLODEE SD .9. nb .d.srd aseiacd aed @t LOS ANBEIES: su 5 in. disci neue eg 1:00 p.m. 
OGtODGE D2 5 cg.ni 5 hat & acces GCLEVECAND x. 6, 226526 ced 1:30 p.m, 
October, WI oes: 56, sans acne BALTIMORE: 2: 1:0 Fin4 soa sted 1:30 p.m. 
OCDE 26). oe0 56 Re noes at Philadelphia ............ 1:15 p.m. 
November 2 ............. AU STURGES. w. 5. « Oradea et 1:00 p.m. 
NOVEMBER D 12 os anne ances ADDANAS: Recon sme oe saws eo 1:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ aL NOWIYORK, «tc. 83.35 ase 1:30 p.m. 
NOVEMBER 23h 5 v5 iSatatswlia.t SAN FRANCISCO. . 2 o..s6.0 ¢ sen 1:00 p.m. 
November 30 ............ PHILADELPHIA. oi.) sarc arena te: 1:00 p.m. 
DACEMBCENZ wacko Adacreies ALANA ic Ant WU.OEGS6 oe 1:15 p.m. 
December 14 2.00. a ces at Washington ............. 1:15 p.m. 
December 20 9.75.5. ced Saced PITTSBURGH wie cee teahiaws a 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


New /Orleans:, 2Oj.2 av: didn ca ao beos 6c eM CLEVELAND 24 
hy SAV iarnictcin an ae Dass Ha arses oy WASHINGTON 17 
4 15 Eagar ee) ee: ed ae ST, LOUIS 21 
“fs Qs tre deste tad duiv veri ph Soran Shee khs New York 38 
is Bk cos dae Map Saket titel sitsancre vee ant MINNESOTA 17 
* DAs a Keys OPN STING oa Bh suis wahoo drake Pittsburgh 12 
DT irs CE inh Soh dary dguadied: Petia St. Louis x fe | 
e3 Bate asd cae Bite tae water bonels DALLAS 17 
ef 4 W Re TE ee ee ere ee oa Cleveland 35 
Lips satacs. et anctg she ele OAL VR ee a ink Green Bay (Mil.) 29 
Bay ae aeh kig BNGaliely RAY a oh a sese te Detroit 20 
4 i I SOR iy ee el ok ee CHICAGO 23 
1d DL Piads ax bi eh die SAA she wate Philadelphia 29 
* Nad: srt He AiG B-RaGe edhe nah Se sne dees d PITTSBURGH 14 
TOTALS 246 327 


FINAL RECORD: WON 4 — LOST 9 —TIED 1 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


New Orleans: (27 ciecd Sade Sida Posed eaed odee Los Angeles 21 
i. DS gaa elipepapatnnsatone a nce MeO ANS og ae Boston (AFL) 0 
dy aes Pris hulle wea tee Gree aoe eg Houston (AFL) 24 
BOG a anlage fhasdiuh eythane Lor eet ts Cleveland 27 
sf SUD «pact atc etnias a ay sy as sfc vide Bova Uy Seas Atlanta 16 
3 Pee Oa St yt SA LC Ge gee Minnesota 20 
TOTALS 126 108 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 2 — LOST 4 


New Orleans Key Players 


= DAN ABRAMOWICZ, Split End, 6-2, 197, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Xavier (Ohio). 
Obscure free agent who won himself a starting role as a rookie anc 
' who had even bigger year last season. Caught 50 passes for 721 yards 
~ and six TDs as rookie .. , improved to 54 grabs for 890 yards and sever 
—) TDs in 1968, 


DOUG ATKINS, Defensive End, 6-8, 270, 17th Yr., Age 39, Tennessee. 
Great veteran player had outstanding year in '68, expects to be just as 
tough this year after 16 seasons of play. Spent 14 years with Bears, 
made All-NFL three times, Pro Bowl eight times. Still solid pass-rusher. 
Came to Tennessee as a basketball player. 


BO BURRIS, Defensive Back, 6-3, 195, 3rd Yr., Age 25, Houston. 
Versatile safetyman moved into starting role last season after being 
reserve in '67 and turned in solid performance. Good speed, instinct, 
and strong tackler, he had three interceptions including 94-yard TD 
return. Set virtually every total offense record at Houston. 


TED DAVIS, Linebacker, 6-1, 235, 6th Yr., Age 27, Georgia Tech. 

Came to Saints from Baltimore in expansion draft and was injured 
during early part of 1967. Came back last season to become highly 
couereane LB, making the big, key defensive play in many games, 
ine athlete. 


BILL KILMER, Quarterback, 6-0, 205, 8th Yr., Age 30, UCLA. 


Took over as No, 1 QB last year and responded by finishing as league's 
No. 10 passer. Though he missed two games with injuries, had 167 
vere ons. for 2,020 yards and 15 TDs. Fine arm, he can also run 
w e ball. 


TONY LORICK, Halfback, 6-1, 217, 6th Yr., Age 28, Arizona State. 
Veteran running back was obtained in trade with Colts prior to last 
season and promptly turned in 344 yards rushing and 25 pass recep- 
tions despite knee troubles. Has fine power, excellent speed and is 
good blocker. 


DON McCALL, Halfback, 6-0, 195, 3rd Yr., Age 25, USC. 

Had outstanding year for Saints last season after so-so rookie cam- 
palgn. Finished with 637 yards rushing for 4.1 average to rank No, 11 
Us Piety grabbed 26 passes for another 270 yards. Scored 6 TDs. 
ine future. 


DAVE PARKS, Split End, 6-2, 205, 6th Yr., Age 27, Texas Tech. 

When healthy, he's one of the best of all receivers. Missed four games 
last year, but still caught 25 passes. All-Pro twice with 49ers, he had 
80 catches for 1,344 yards and 12 TDs in 1965, 66 grabs the following 
year. San Francisco's No. 1 draft choice in 1964. 
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DAVE ROWE, Defensive Tackle, 6-6, 280, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Penn State. 
Has been a starting DT since his rookie season and seems destined 
to make All-Pro. Great speed for his size, he's rugged and very strong. 
Equally as yous against the run as he is in getting to the quarterback. 
Top potential here. 


MIKE TILLEMAN, Defensive Tackle, 6-6, 280, 4th Yr., Age 25, Montana. 


Teams with Rowe to give Saints a tandem of big, tough young tackles. 
Played one season with Vikings before coming to New Orleans and has 
developed rapidly during past two campaigns as a Saints’ starter, 
Known to teammates as “Big Timber". 


um 
— 


DAVE WHITSELL, Defensive Back, 6-0, 185, 12th Yr., Age 33, Indiana. 
Veteran defender has provided stability in Saints’ secondary, turned in 
two outstanding seasons for New Orleans. Tied for NFL lead with 10 
interceptions in '67, added six more last year. Lifetime total of steals 
now at 43 for 654 yards. 


FRED WHITTINGHAM, Linebacker, 6-2, 240, 5th Yr., Age 30, Cal Poly. 


Ex-Ram and Eagle linebacker moved into starting MLB role with Saints 
in '68 and turned in fine performance. Thrives on contact, he’s quick 
and far-ranging player. Came up with one pass interception for 16-yard 
return. First signed with Rams as free agent in 1962. 


DEL WILLIAMS, Guard, 6-2, 245, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Florida State. 

A No. 3 draft choice, strong young lineman has started every game 
since reporting to Saints, Has made excellent progress during first 
two a looms as a player with extra fine potential. Crisp blocker, 
very quick, 


Tom Fears 
Head Coach 


As head coach of New Orleans for the two years of that club’s 

existence, Fears has brought with him the ability and de- 

termination which made him one of the great receivers of 

NFL history. The Saints won three games in the first year 

of play for the expansion team in 1967 to equal an NFL 
record, then upped that mark to four victories in '68, which had never been 
equalled. As a player, Fears was one of the greats in league history, having won 
the NFL pass-receiving crown for three straight seasons (1948-'49-'50) while 
with the Los Angeles Rams, a feat matched only by Don Hutson. Too, he was 
the only rookie ever to lead the league in catches (51 in 1948), he set a record 
in 1950 with 84 grabs (since broken), and his 18 catches in a single game 
(1950 vs. Green Bay) is still an all-time NFL mark. Tom's coaching career began 
in 1959 as an assistant to Vince Lombardi at Green Bay, with his next stop 
Los Angeles as an aide in 1960-'61. He returned to the Packers for four more 
seasons through 1965, then joined Atlanta in its first year of existence as an 
assistant prior to taking over the helm of the Saints. Thus, Fears has brought 
a wide background as star player and solid coach to his New Orleans job. . . 
and it's reflected in the team performance. 


New Orleans 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Abramowicz, Dan 
Atkins, Doug 
Barrington, Tom 
Baker, Tony 
Boeke, Jim 
Brewer, John 
Brown, Charlie 
Burris, Bo 

Cody, Bill 
Colchico, Dan 
Colvin, Jim 
Cordileone, Lou 
Davis, Ted 
Douglas, John 
Durkee, Charlie 
Ferguson, Jim 
Fichtner, Ross 
Hester, Jim 
Howard, Gene 
Jones, Jerry 
Kasparek, Dick 
Kelley, Les 
Kilmer, Bill 
Kimbrough, Elbert 
Kupp, Jake 
Leggett, Earl 
Long, Dave 
Lorick, Tony 
McCall, Don 
McCormick, Dave 
McNeill, Tom 
Nevett, Elijah 
Parks, Dave 
Poage, Ray 
Rowe, Dave 
Schmidt, Roy 
Schultz, Randy 
Schweda, Brian 
Smith, Ralph 
South, Ronny 
Stickles, Monty 
Stonebreaker, Steve 
Sturm, Jerry 
Swetan, Karl 
Tilleman, Mike 
Wendryhoski, Joe 
Whitsell, Dave 
Whittingham, Fred 
Wheelwright, Ernie 
Williams, Del 
Youngblood, George 


POS 


FL 
DE 
RB 
RB 
; 

LB 
RB 
DB 
LB 
DE 
oT 
OT 
LB 
DB 
K 

LB 
DB 
TE 
DB 
T 

C 

LB 
QB 
DB 
G 

OT 
DE 
RB 
RB 


HT 


6-1 
6-8 
6-1 
5-11 
6-6 
64 
5-10 
6-3 
6-1 
6-4 
6-3 
6-0 
6-1 
6-1 
5-11 
6-4 
6-0 


WT 


195 
275 
213 
225 
260 
235 
200 
195 
227 
245 
250 
255 
232 
195 
165 
250 
195 
240 
190 
265 
250 
233 
205 
197 
246 
265 
255 
217 
195 
250 
195 
185 
203 
205 
280 
250 
210 
250 


AGE NFLYR 


24 
39 
25 
24 
31 
32 
23 
24 
25 
34 
31 
31 
27 
24 
25 
26 
30 
24 
22 
25 
26 
24 
29 
30 
28 


17 
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COLLEGE 


Xavier 
Tennessee 
Ohio State 
lowa State 
Heidelberg 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Houston 
Auburn 

San Jose State 
Houston 
Clemson 
Georgia Tech 
Texas Southern 
Oklahoma State 
USC 

Purdue 

North Dakota 
Langston 
Bowling Green 
lowa State 
Alabama 

UCLA 
Northwestern 
Washington 
LSU 

lowa 

Arizona State 
USC 

LSU 

Stephen F, Austin 
Clark 

Texas Tech 
Texas 

Penn State 
Long Beach State 
State College of lowa 
Kansas 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 

Notre Dame 
Detroit 

Illinois 

Wake Forest 
Montana 
Illinois 

Indiana 

Cal Poly (SLO) 
Southern Illinois 
Florida State 
Los Angeles State 


New Orleans 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long 
McCall ....... 155 637 41 48 
Lorick ....... 104 344 33 36 
Schultz ...... 43 152. 3.5 15 
Barrington ... 45 lll 25 22 
Wheelwright .. 21 99 47 15 
Kilmer ....... 21 97 46 22 
Gilliam ...... 2 36 18.0 29 
Abramowicz 2 27 13.5 18 
Poage .....,. 1 22 22.0 22 
South ....... 4 Fst 2 
Baker ....... 4 205 3 
McNeill ...... 2 T!+/O5> 35 
Whitsell ..... 1 =1-10 -1 
Sweetan ..... 4 —§5 —13 2 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pet. Yards TDs 
Kilmer .... 315 167 .530 2,060 15 
Sweetan .. 78 27 .346 318 1 
South .... 38 14 .368 129 1 
Barrington. 6 2 333 42 O 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long 
Abramowicz ..54 890 164 47 
McCall ...... 26 270 103 25 
Lorick ....... 25 260 104 29 
Parks, Si ewas 25 258 103 41 
Gilliam ...... 24 284 «#118 39 
Hester ...... 17 #300 176 ~=« 531 
Stickles ..... 15 206 137 35 
Schultz ...... 12 34 28 14 
Barrington 9 33 3.6 7 
POSLE ss sceiny 1 1, Hg 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long 
Whitsell .......... 6 50 32 
BWPIS.< orcas s anna 3 129 94 
WGWMANG! xcs ere BF 3 51 35 
Whittingham .....- 1 16 16 
Kimbrough ........ 1 15 15 


TDs 


cocpecocooNMmroo°c Ss 


3 
— 


i 
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“ 


SoHonmNmoownmnd 


“a 


coowrodg 


No. Yards 
Cordileone ........ 1 7 
Kelley” i425 c55.00 1 0 
KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. 
Howard ...... 23 533 23.2 
Gilliam ...... 15: < 528 722.4 
Brown ...... 8 Wak. 27.1 
Nevett ...... 2 94 47.0 
Stonebreaker . 1 22 22.0 
Kelley ....... 1 20 =20.0 
Douglas ..... 1 10 10.0 
JONER 40 soa6 1 5 5.0 
Whitsell ..... 1 0 0.0 
PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. 
Brown. is0% etic 8 60 7.5 
Gilliam ........ 15 60 4.0 
Howard ........ 8 4 53 
Nevett ........ 3 —9 —3.0 
Douglas ....... 0 Oo 0.0 
PUNTING No. Yards 
McNeill ........ 49 2,009 
SOULE Ses voecce 14 387 
FTASED ave ese aca 11 391 
Lorick ..s.202.. 1 36 
SCORING TDs = PAT 
Durkee ....:-.35; 0 27 
Abramowicz ...... 7 0 
WicCall © ccceicea ds 6 0 
MORK crarcyerentatcie ent 3 0 
Stickles ....-.... 2 0 
Heston <0 bis sja.0 2 0 
Kilmer .......-.- 2 0 
BUITIS. suey De 1 0 
Barrington ....... 1 0 
Wheelwright ...... ] 0 
Whitsell .....-... 1 0 
Brown .........4 1 0 


Long TDs 

7 #60 

0 60 
Long TDs 

36 (0 

48 0 

28 «20 

31 (0 

22. 0 

20 #O 

10 O 

> iil 

0 0 
Long TDs 

59) id 

21 O 

12° 0 

0 0 

0 0 
Avg. Long 

41.0 58 

276 44 

35.5 56 

36.0 36 
FG Pts. 
19 84 
0 42 
0 36 

0 18 

0 12 

0 12 
0 12 
0 6 
0 6 
0 6 
0 6 
0 6§ 


New Orleans All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 


Don McCall, with 176 carries for 723 yards and 5 TDs. 
Jim Taylor, with 130 carries for 390 yards and 2 TDs. 


PASSING 


Billy Kilmer, with 264 completions in 519 attempts for 3,401 yards 


and 21 TDs. 


Gary Cuozzo, with 134 completions in 260 attempts for 1,562 yards 


and 7 TDs. 
PASS RECEIVING 


Dan Abramowicz, with 104 receptions, 
Jon Gilliam, with 46 receptions. 


INTERCEPTIONS 
Dave Whitsell, with 16. 


SCORING 


Charles Durkee, with 153 points, 


(1967-'68) 
(1967) 


(1967-'68) 
(1967) 


{i 967-'68) 
1967-'68) 


(1967-'68) 


(1967-'68) 
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The Big Play 


KILMER ON THE BOOTLEG 


5 s 

H (oY " 
Boy vy be we ve \B 
oooddd 


SS ay 
Diagram A 


Bill Kilmer (17), a multi-purpose quarterback, makes the age-old bootleg 
play (Diagram A) a potent weapon for New Orleans. Kilmer starts the 
flow of the play to the left and fakes a handoff to his fullback. A skillful 
fake usually draws the defense to that side, at which point Kilmer 
hides the ball deftly on his hip and circles back, against the flow, 
toward the right. The success of the bootleg relies to some extent on a 
key block by tight end Monty Stickles (87), who drives past the outside 
linebacker and then doubles back to pick him off when he reacts to 
Kilmer's bootleg maneuver. Flanker back Dan Abramowicz (46) runs a 
deep pattern to the right side, clearing the halfback and safety out of 
Kilmer’s running zone. This play is particularly effective near the goal- 
line when the defense is massed inside (or in a gap alignment) antici- 
pating a power smash through the middle. 


THE ROLL-OUT PASS 


Diagram B 


The ability of Bill Kilmer (17) to throw on the run enables the Saints to 
pick up valuable yardage with the quarterback roll-out pass shown in 
Diagram B. Bill sends split end Dave Parks (83) deep on the left side 
to occupy the halfback and safety while halfback Don McCall (36) slides 
into the flat near the left sideline. Kilmer takes the snap, rolls to his 
left and hits McCall with the pass the second Don breaks into the open. 
The other Saints’ running back flares out to the same side and can be 
utilized as a ‘‘safety valve’’ receiver should McCall be covered. If the 
opportunity presents itself, which it often does, Kilmer can tuck the ball 
under his arm and run to daylight—something he does very well. 
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Saints in Action 


There’s no better receiver in pro football than Saints’ Dave Parks (83). 
Here’s Dave making fine catch despite defending of Eagles’ Al Nelson (26). 


Se TP ety 
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Now in his 17th season of pro football, Saints’ defensive end Doug Atkins 
is still a terror. Here’s the 6-8, 270-pounder nailing Cowboys’ Don Meredith 
as Lou Cordileone (79) and Mike Tilleman (74) look on. 
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NEW YORK GIANTS 


Giants’ Bobby Duhon (28) works the halfback option against the 49ers as 
mates Aaron Thomas (88) and Willie Young (69) set up blocks. Duhon had 
fine rookie season in Giants’ wide-open offensive attack. 


[i Mepis family ownership and 
a championship pedigree— 
that’s the history of the New York 
Giants, a history and tradition that 
is linked to the NFL itself and 
which has been perpetuated for 
more than 40 years. 

The New York franchise came 
into existence in 1925 when the 
late Tim Mara founded the club in 
the newly organized NFL. He 
weathered many a storm to con- 
tinue breathing life into the fran- 
chise, and down through the years, 
the Giants have reflected his 
strength and vision by winning 
championships in each decade of 
existence. The Giants’ total of 14 
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Conference titles and 14 cham- 
pionship game appearances is un- 
matched in all of pro football. 

Tim Mara passed ownership on 
to his sons, Jack and Wellington, 
and with the death of Jack in 
1965, Wellington assumed the 
presidency of the organization. To 
the Maras, football and the Giants 
have never been a mere sideline 
enterprise or a rich man’s hobby. 
Like the Halas family in Chicago, 
they are football people. Too, great 
names in football history are part 
of the Giants’ story . . . Thorpe, 
Hein, Cuff, Leemans, Conerly, 
Rote, Gifford, Tittle, Tunnell .. . 
each one a Giant in his own right. 


New York 1969 Schedule 


September 21] ....56:4ca05 MINNESOTA? o5.2 296 fess bates 1:30 p.m. 
SEPLEMDEW 2B sre) ssi ve secs tenons BUIDGHROIR tes a. were © tone Aehoky 1:15 p.m. 
DCIGDEMG: 4.20.0 das ace ote CEIGCAG ig ei scste ack ep a abatate 8:00 p.m. 
OGhOheG 12s i s35.44 ok vie tee PITTSBURGH os ood cea tera 1:30 p.m. 
OCTODSR TD 6 oi s.o5. ol cetarers gains SL WASHIDREOM! 3.0 Ws mate oe oe 1:15 p.m. 
OCTOBER 27” Sadr nteeS etn ous SHOSUAST 54 ct Wivasat esas whe te 8:30 p.m. 
November 2) ioc. ck ian PHILADELPHIA. pa .cad dae ad ee 1:30 p.m. 
November 9 ...........45 AE SEs LOUIS. Bes scree gue 3:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ NEWVORLEANS 5) 6s acncesiws 1:30 p.m. 
November 23 ........0005 at Cleveland ...........22554 1:30 p.m. 
November 30 ............ at Green Bay (Milwaukee) ..... 3:00 p.m. 
December 7 secs e.see ed ST BORIS A oS Bahay ahs 1:30 p.m. 
December 14 .,.....5..05 au PItSbUPBR o3 ceed aie aed ds 1:15 p.m. 
December 21 ............ GLEVBLANDN “ass: giaastiuas aves, 1:30 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


New York 34 
ae 3 


4 
um 48 
a 38 
¥ 21 
a) 10 
“a 13 
i 0 
= 27 
“a x4 
v 21 
< 10 
La 21 
is 10 


TOTALS 294 


New York 1 

“ 1 
ae 10 
aa 7 


TOTALS 49 


5 
7 


agua BP: edocs doy wil RAPHE 4 Pittsburgh 20 
3 ridskal Gacehhe oh ain, phar Sy olan ates sal at Beis #30) arated Philadelphia 25 
ASR R ERE Bee et oe cele SO de ihe WASHINGTON 21 
ORG deny ie Reese abn ey Lap hala eye ke NEW ORLEANS) 21 
Br Seri je, hath gan grein hig. shalata as tcns ats eed Atlanta 24 
Se rh Oe a ee ee ee SAN FRANCISCO 26 
Gees deja HuaderR bung GU Fe Sete Marp aie aed od Washington 10 
fh ote ab al ayptuniuskigiodakand & Ae BALTIMORE 26 
MB alae Oat an Mina Tt AnSl pices hig Soe pe Dallas 21 
be aps bs Fay ay eapd ge AA taslntinr de bg cgge Shatg Peet PHILADELPHIA 6 
Mie Eien eatedre ahem get atta Go mie Los Angeles 24 
TG rod iO HON DO ES Le be oz ae Cleveland 45 
PS seve cl shelby wnrgboige Mina ate ST. LOUIS 28 
hikx Sse ertetreny, a MC dete expat settee rons eee DALLAS 28 
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FINAL RECORD: WON 7 — LOST 7 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


S bMba ances Mc ug. tr pem Gud ade eat acdee ad Sadat Pid Green Bay 14 
ee eee Th eee SR ere ee eC i, Atlanta 1K: 
He aig RRO Alin Dah, Palsy D Ee codec Re state Seslp ny Sgtedns St. Louis 18 
60 PS ayes SPOS ANS sass dy ADO AVE AN eh Sta At ob aot Philadelphia al 

66 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 2 — LOST 2 
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New York Key Players 


PETE CASE, Guard, 6-3, 245, 8th Yr., Age 28, Georgia U. 

Rugged Georgian has been a regular for Giants since coming from 
Eagles in '65 trade, Extremely able pass blocker, solid on pulls, Case 
ranks among top guards in pro football. Named to second team All- 
AFL-NFL squad by Pro Football Writers Association last year. 


TOMMY CRUTCHER, Linebacker, 6-3, 230, 6th Yr., Age 27, TCU. 


Came to Giants in ’68 through trade with Packers where he had been 
a top reserve for four seasons, Stepped in as starter with Giants and 
had solid year, despite series of hamstring injuries. Very strong, sure, 
hard tackler with good instincts. 


4 


TUCKER FREDERICKSON, Halfback, 6-2, 220, 4th Yr., Age 26, Auburn. 
Strong running back led Giants in rushing in '68 with 486 yards after 
two knee operations in previous two seasons. Rated one of top block- 
ing backs in pro football, club's No. 1 draft choice in '65 made Pro 
Bowl that year as rookie. 


PETE GOGOLAK, Kicker, 6-1, 190, 4th Yr., Age 27, Cornell. 

First of the soccer-style kickers, former Buffalo star has kicked for . 
201 points for Giants in two seasons and a portion of a third when he — 
was in the Army. Has also perfected onside kickoff technique through 
soccer style method. 


HOMER JONES, Split End, 6-2, 215, 6th Yr., Age 28, Texas Southern. 

One of football's best threats with speed to burn, All-Pro, Pro Bowler 
had 45 catches for 1,057 yards in '68, won league average per catch 
for fourth straight time with 23.5 mark. Has 172 catches for 4,101 
yards, 34 TDs as Giant. 


ERNIE KOY, Fullback, 6-3, 230, 5th Yr., Age 27, Texas U. 

Big strong runner plagued by injuries in '68, but finished with 394 
yards rushing for 4.4 average: Led Giants with 704 yards in 1967, was 
named to Pro Bowl squad. Also fine pass receiver and has been club's 
punter for four seasons. 


GREG LARSON, Center, 6-3, 250, 9th Yr., Age 30, Minnesota. 

Named to Pro Bow! squad last year, big center has been keystone of 
fine offensive line for many years. Came back from crippling knee 
injury in 1964 to rank among top centers in league, Has also played 
guard and tackle. Fine leader. 


CARL LOCKHART, Defensive Back, 6-2, 175, 5th Yr., Age 26, N. Texas St. 
Rated among mp safeties in NFL, the ‘Spider’ has been in Pro Bowl 
last two years. Fiery player, rugged tackler despite size, he’s had 23 
interceptions in four seasons, ran two back for TDs in ‘68. Doubles as 
fine punt return specialist. 
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BRUCE MAHER, Defensive Back, 5-11, 190, 10th Yr., Age 31, Detroit. 
Came to Giants in trade with Lions last year, stepped right in to become 
inspirational player. Known for slashing tackles in open field, rugged 
play all-around. Had key 89-yard interception in big win over Dallas. 
Career totals 17 interceptions. 


FRAN TARKENTON, Quarterback, 6-0, 190, 9th Yr., Age 29, Georgia, 


Scrambler had another fine year in '68, ranking No, 5 in NFL with 
182 completions, 2,555 yards and 21 TDs. Now ranks 4th in all-time 
38 listings with 20,222 yards gained, 163 TDs. Won Pro Bowl honors 


or fifth time in 1968. f 


AARON THOMAS, Tight End, 6-3, 215, 9th Yr., Age 31, Oregon State. 


Veteran receiver plagued by injuries in '68, still caught 29 passes for 
449 yards, four TDs. One of swiftest tight ends in pro ball, former Pro 
Bowl selection has career totals of 234 catches, 4,114 yards and 33 
touchdowns. Can also play flanker. 


WILLIE WILLIAMS, Defensive Back, 6-0, 190, 4th Yr., Age 26, Grambling. 
Came into his own as cornerback in '68 to lead NFL in pass intercep- 
tions with 10 for 103 yards returned. Also strong tackler in open field. 
Played one season with Oakland in AFL. Can also punt and double as 
punt returner, 


WILLIE YOUNG, Tackle, 6-0, 265, 4th Yr., Age 26, Grambling. 


Unheralded free agent who began career as a guard, then defensive 
tackle and finally offensive tackle. Has progressed remarkably, and 
despite bulk is one of quickest tackles in league. Excels in pass block- 
ing against big defensive ends. 


Allie Sherman 
Head Coach 


It's hard to believe, but youthful Allie Sherman has been 

coaching in pro football for 20 years. After playing five sea- 

sons with the Philadelphia Eagles as a reserve quarterback, 

Sherman became an assistant coach with the Giants in 1949 
- at age 26 where his first task was to convert tailback Charlie 
Conerly into a T-formation QB, a job Sherman accomplished with gusto. There 
followed three seasons as a head coach in Canadian League football, with 
Sherman returning to the Giants in 1959 as offensive coach, replacing Vince 
Lombardi who had moved to Green Bay. After the 1960 season, Sherman was 
named head coach of the Giants, succeeding Jim Lee Howell, at age 37, and 
promptly built the Giants into an awesome offensive-defensive machine which 
rolled for three straight Eastern Championships and a won-lost mark of 33-8-1. 
For these accomplishments, Sherman was named NFL Coach of the Year in 
both 1961 and 1962—+the only coach ever to win the honor in successive years. 
Since then, Sherman has embarked on a rebuilding program which has seen 
the club add three second-place finishes in five seasons in either Conference 
or Division play. An enthusiastic and tireless worker, Sherman was a quarterback 
at Brooklyn College where he graduated Cum Laude and majored in psychology. 
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New York 1969 Veteran Roster 


NO. NAME 


79 Anderson, Bruce 
73 Anderson, Roger 
54 Avery, Ken 
22 Blye, Ron 
82 Boston, McKinley 
83 Brown, Barry 
77 Buzin, Rich 
65 Case, Pete 
58 Ciccolella, Mike 
56 Crutcher, Tommy 
66 Davis, Henry 
62 Dess, Darrell 
28 Duhon, Bobby 
20 Eaton, Scott 
24 Frederickson, Tucker 
35 Gent, Pete 

3 Gogolak, Pete 
64 Gross, Andy 
61 Harper, Charlie 
59 Hinton, Chuck 
49 Holifield, Jim 
45 Jones, Homer 
75 Katcavage, Jim 
47 Koontz, Joe 
23 Koy, Ernie 
15 Lane, Gary 
53 Larson, Greg 
43 Lockhart, Carl 
71 Lurtsema, Bob 
21 Maher, Bruce 
74 Miller, Clark 
27 Minniear, Randy 
40 Morrison, Joe 
72° Silas, Sam 
10 Tarkenton, Fran 
88 Thomas, Aaron 
63 Van Horn, Doug 
81 White, Freeman 
41 Williams, Willie 
86 Wilson, Butch 
19 Wood, Gary 
78 Wright, Steve 
69 Young, Willie 
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POS 


DE 
DT 


HT 
6-4 
6-5 
6-1 
6-1 
6-2 
6-2 
6-4 
6-3 
6-1 
6-3 
6-3 
6-0 
6-0 
6-2 
6-2 
6-4 
6-1 
6-0 
6-2 
6-2 
6-3 
6-2 
6-3 
6-1 
6-3 
6-1 
6-3 
6-2 
6-6 
5-11 
6-5 
6-0 
6-1 
6-4 
6-0 
6-3 
6-2 
6-5 
6-0 
6-2 
5-10 
6-6 
6-0 


WT 


250 
265 
220 
202 
245 
230 
255 
250 
235 
230 
235 
245 
190 
200 
220 
205 
190 
235 
250 
235 
195 
215 
240 
192 
230 
210 
250 
175 
250 
188 
246 
200 
212 
250 
190 
215 
245 
225 
190 
228 
185 
250 
265 


AGE NFLYR 


25 
28 
24 
25 
23 
26 
24 
28 
25 
27 
26 
34 
23 
24 
26 
27 
27 
23 
25 
26 
23 
28 
34 
23 
27 
26 
30 
26 
27 
31 
30 
25 
32 
28 
29 
31 
26 
25 
26 
27 
27 
27 
26 
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COLLEGE 


Willamette 
Virginia Union 
So. Mississippi 
Notre Dame 
Minnesota 
Florida 

Penn State 
Georgia 

Dayton 

TCU 

Grambling 
North Carolina State 
Tulane 

Oregon State 
Auburn 
Michigan State 
Cornell 

Auburn 
Oklahoma State 
Mississippi 
Jackson State 
Texas Southern 
Dayton 

San Francisco State 
Texas 

Missouri 
Minnesota 

No. Texas State 
Western Michigan 
Detroit 

Utah State 
Purdue 
Cincinnati 

So. Illinois 
Georgia 
Oregon State 
Ohio State 
Nebraska 
Grambling 
Alabama 
Cornell 
Alabama 
Grambling 


New York 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. 
Frederickson... 142 486 3.4 
Bavite sean 89 394 44 
Duhon ....... 101 362 3.6 
Tarkenton .... 57 301 5.3 
BIE 5 ciesse pn 53 243 46 
Minniear ..... 14 38 2.7 
Morrison ..... 9 28 3.1 
Jones .......; 3 18 60 
Thomas ...... 2 4 7.0 
Wood ........ 2 0 00 
YOUNE a2s555-2 ZS SEO 


PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yds. TDs Int. 
Tarkenton .. 337 182 54.0 ae = 12 


Wood ...... 24 69) «37.5 

KG sarees ee. BG ah 13 
Duhon ..... 2 2 100.0 24 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. 
Jones ..,,..4; 45 1,057 23.5° 
Morrison ,.... 37 425 11.5 
Duhon ....... 37 373 10.1 
Thomas ...... 29 449 15.5 
LT Seed ete ee 12 59° 149 
BIS alist ond ante 10 91 «91 
Frederickson .. 10 64 «264 
Crespino ..... 7 130 18.6 
Wilson ....... 4 348.5 
Minniear ..... 4 32 = 8.0 
ERPBOR Kiva eportes 0 1 0.0 
(L) = Lateral 


INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TDs 


Williams ........ 10* 103 
Lockhart ........ 8 130 
Eston 2 tasssshbirs 4 20 
* Led NEL 


SOCCOOCCMHWwwtwrH 
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Maher .......... 
Lurtsema ........ 
Ciccolella ....... 
R. Anderson ...... 
KICKOFF RET. No. 
BIE aca scies 2 35 
Duhon ,...... 13 
Holifield ..... 
Koontz ...... 
Hinton ...... 
Lurtsema 
Frederickson . 
Eaton ....... 
Williams ..... 
PUNT RET. 
Lockhart ....... 
Duhon ......... 
PUNTING 

ROY — 3.05" a eoseais 
Lockhart ....... 
Williams ....... 
SCORING TDR TOP 
Gogolak ...... 0 
Jones ....... 0 
Morrison _..,. 0 
Duhon ....... 3 
WOP' ty duns ton 3 
Thomas ...... 0 
Frederickson ., 1 
Tarkenton .... 3 
Lockhart ..... 2 
Minniear ..... 2 
Biya 2\ cici-a ee 1 


SOCOM SHR AaAAoO 


Yards Long TDs 


89 89—tsi*OD 
39 39069 
7 7 #60 
0 0 O 


Yards Ave. Long TDs 


734 «21.0 66 O 
214 165 30 0 
111 15.9 20 O 
13 130 13 O 
12 120 12 0O 
11 110 11 O 
13 6.5 5 0 
2)” 20 2 0 
0 0.0 0 0 

Yards Avg. Long TOs 
69 53 28 O 
32 46 12 O 

Yards Ave. Long 
1,649 37.5 65 
110 «367 «649 
291 29.1 43 

TOs PAT FG Pts. 

D. 38 14 ws 

7 0 0 42 

6 0 0 36 

4 0 0 24 

4 0 0 24 

4 0 0 24 

3 0 0 18 

3 0 0 

2 0 a 

2 0 G 42 

1 0 0 6 


New York All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 


Alex Webster, with 4,805 yards in 1,213 carries for 39 TDs. 


Frank Gifford, with 3,704 yards in 863 carries for 35 TDs. 


PASSING 


(1955-'64) 
(1952.'60, '62-'64) 


Charlie Conerly, with 1,418 completions in 2,833 attempts for 172 TDs. (1948-61) 


Y. A. Tittle, with 731 completions in 1,208 attempts for 96 TDs. 


PASS. RECEIVING 


Frank Gifford, with 367 receptions for 5,434 yards and 44 TDs. 
Kyle Rote, with 301 receptions for 4,808 yards and 52 TDs. 


INTERCEPTIONS 


*Emlen Tunnell, with 74 interceptions. 
Jimmy Patton, with 52 interceptions. 


SCORING 
Frank Gifford, with 484 points. 
Ken Strong, with 351 points. 
Alex Webster, with 336 points. 


* NFL Record 


(1961-64) 


(1952-'60, '61-'64) 
(1951-'61) 


(1948-59) 
(1955-'66) 


(1952-'60, '62-'64) 
(1933-'35, '44-'47) 
(1955-'64) 
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The Big Play 


FULLBACK DRAW 


Diagram A 


Few plays in football require the precise timing and deceptive faking of 
the fullback draw, one of the most effective plays in the Giants’ arsenal. 
The draw play can’t be just run; it must be finessed. As shown in 
Diagram A, the draw depends on three vital elements: shrewd faking 
by the quarterback to make the defense think a pass is coming, crisp 
maneuvering by the center and two guards, and correct “reading” of 
the blocks by the ball-carrier. The quarterback drops as if to throw, 
inviting an over-eager defense to start a pass rush. Fullback Tucker 
Frederickson (24) steps up as if to pass block and then takes a quick 
handoff. He hesitates a split second to ‘‘read’’ the blocking of his 
linemen, Right guard Darrell Dess (62) pulls to his left and turns 
upfield through the hole, usually looking for the middle linebacker to 
seal off. Center Greg Larsen (53) blocks Dess’ man and left guard 
Pete Case (65) rides his man to the inside. Tucker then slips into what- 
ever lane opens up on the left side. No hurry with the draw play. Timing 
is the key, timing and deception. 


SPLIT END AGAINST THE FLOW 


40 


Diagram B 


Split end Homer Jones (45) makes many long touchdown grabs for the 
Giants but one of his big plays is the short pattern shown in Diagram B. 
The Giants send the other three receivers on deep routes toward the 
left side of the field, back Ernie Koy (23) on a shoot-and-out, tight end 
Aaron Thomas (88) on a long down-and-in and flanker Joe Morrison (40) 
on a deep fly-and-in. This pulls the defense out of the near zone. Homer 
delays a count at the line, starts what appears to be a quick drive up 
the field—and then veers sharply over the middle, heading for the 
“underneath”’ zone which has been cleared out by his teammates. 
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Giants in Action 


Redskins’ quarterback Sonny Jurgensen (9) just does get this pass off as 
Giants’ Sam Silas (72) and Jim Katcavage (75) close in on Jurgy. 
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PHILADELPHIA EAGLES 


| et» &é 


Halfback Tom Woodeshick (37) rushed for 947 yards and caught 36 passes 
last year. Here Tom heads for the end zone against Dallas as Jim Skaggs (70) 
puts fine block on Cowboy linebacker Chuck Howley (54). 


he late Bert Bell founded the 

Philadelphia Eagle franchise in 
1933, and fortitude on Bell's part 
turned out to be almost a prime 
requisite in keeping the franchise 
in existence. 

Bell, who was later to serve with 
distinction as NFL Commissioner 
until his death in 1959, kept the 
Eagles in action through difficult 
times, reaching into the inner re- 
cesses of his fertile mind to hold 
the franchise above water. Prac- 
tice was held where an empty lot 
could be found and box lunches 
provided the meals on the road 

. and sometimes at home. 

Yet Bell built a solid foundation 
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to keep the Eagles in Philadelphia, 
and when he sold the franchise to 
Alexis Thompson in 1941, the club 
began to take even more solid 
form. Coach Greasy Neale led the 
Eagles to a divisional champion- 
ship in 1947 and NFL crowns in 
both 1948 and 1949. 

Since that time and through 
further changes in ownership, the 
Eagles have produced some of the 
game’s great players like Steve 
Van Buren, Chuck Bednarik, Norm 
Van Brocklin, Bosh _ Pritchard, 
Davey O’Brien and others. Solid 
backing by Philadelphia fans 
through the years has also been a 
trademark of the club. 
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Philadelphia 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ............ CLEVELAND 325032 i55de 3.4 Se 1:15 p.m. 
September 28 ............ PITTSBURGH a tacks gan utes 1:15 p.m. 
OGIODER D8 on. os fed t ore PACERS 8 2c eas 5s Wowk Ree etns 1:15 p.m. 
Octoper lle os5.5 a4 542 acqa At. BaUmOre.. 2.00 tutes hao ss 2:00 p.m. 
DetoperihS %. 5: 4 sts a-ae5 kos auDallase sctisn anhia acta 1:30 p.m. 
Octoberi2G! on: sacs ceecaes NEW ORLEANS ............ 1:00 p.m. 
November 2 ............. SCINGWIVORK: «O52 ihe See 0 os 1:30 p.m. 
November 9 ............. at Washington? :<sccl-osizc wae ts 1:15 p.m. 
November 16 ............ LOS |ANGELES |< 5. cise s. 6.0, 32-23 1:15 p.m. 
November 23 ............ BE ots LOUIS! niece seas Ges eur Sad 1:00 p.m. 
November 30 ............ at New Orleans ............ 1:00 p.m. 
December 7 ............. WASHINGTON ............. 1:15 p.m. 
December 14 ............: ATLANTA ee ina fy x 3c SRS 1:15 p.m. 
Decembere2) co eis emn at San Francisco............ 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


PH UAG Sita, ices cy-psa2.0 cine tas wre pe aecas: OAS lthy ete eos Green Bay 30 
4 BO AS WER D divdewnthe Ny biteon op set sbets NEW YORK 34 
* LS RAR Ee ORE eR PD SE CRS See on DALLAS 45 
3 WA He akon: agysksioaa a withplagest Wits a wy alee ge Washington aie 
a DA Re, Beth utes ing i da oes ste Dallas 34 
“ RGN 55 Stg gem scben Gabe Rey ih aged Pe reac CHICAGO 29 
ny Bos toa sitholar eck haere alata nicxats.& etd Pittsburgh 6 
PSE NTT Ss PSSA ie adele Mahou er hon ST. LOUIS 45 
DD saris Ss ibee pre SGC gan wa hin cee g ree WASHINGTON 16 
ie Bin:ngs tia tious, bio uk tao eS hard New York 7 
, GES 4 ici aia agp sts Bawa el Sule Rye TEER Cleveland 47 
4 Tee oss Ud tyres SE ac dats Cae aee AY Abas NTA Detroit 0) 
‘ PO i Si eene mrs XY rien 8 ane Fea aORS aie NEW ORLEANS 17 
a eZ Sy ippss cers Cred Oa sd orbs gh oy Mags MINNESOTA 24 
TOTALS 202 351 


FINAL RECORD: WON 2 — LOST 12 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


PHiladel anal B's 20s. 23,9 5,6 t0s Gah Mapas Anays kde ects. oat B Rs Detroit 20 
3 Prd Ec AIUND mv MAY BOOS mh, Divi ee Miami 23 
“ DO isa: gs ciate Rhdry sg cae reese a Wee: ba ia eaaietabeeecatd Minnesota 52 
u DR ie hints Gah a whats, aR Dae PE CSE SS Boston 20 
a: PU. Pen tele chats. § ce us hots eauas cates meee New York 7 
TOTALS 63 122 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 2 — LOST 3 
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Philadelphia Key Players 


GARY BALLMAN, Flanker, 6-1, 205, 8th Yr., Age 29, Michigan State. 


Veteran receiver came to Eagles from Pittsburgh in 1967 trade and 
during past two campaigns has grabbed 66 passes for 865 yards and 
11 TDs. Has fine moves, excellent hands and is outstanding open field 
runner. Also kickoff return man. 


IRV CROSS, Defensive Back, 6-1, 195, 9th Yr., Age 30, Northwestern. 
Veteran cornerback returns to Philadelphia after off-season trade to 
give Eagles fine experience at cornerback position. A solid tackler, keen 
student of game, he could serve as a player-coach. Also has been a 
kick return specialist during career, 


BEN HAWKINS, Split End, 6-0, 180, 4th Yr., Age 25, Arizona State. 
Smooth, long striding speedball is among top threats in the league. 
Led NFL in '67 with 1,265 yards gained on 59 catches, came back with 
42 grabs for 707 yards last year. Has scored 15 TDs in past two 
campaigns. Great hands. 


ALVIN HAYMOND, Defensive Back, 6-2, 195, 6th Yr., Age 27, Southern U. 


Came to Eagles in trade with Colts for Timmy Brown prior to last sea- 
son. Had one eenrot for 10 yards. Made big impression as return 
specialist, showing 24.2 average in kickoff returns. His 13.4 in punt 
returns ranked No. 2 in NFL, Scored two TDs, 


DAVE LLOYD, Linebacker, 6-3, 248, 11th Yr., Age 33, Georgia U. 


Joined Eagles in 1963 in trade with Detroit and he’s been the regular 
middle linebacker ever since, Extremely durable and tough performer. 
Has made 12 interceptions for 180 yards with Eagles, can double as 
kickoff specialist. 


~_ 


FLOYD PETERS, Def. Tackle, 6-4, 255, 11th Yr., Age 33, San Francisco St. 


Leader of Eagles’ defensive line, had injury troubles in '68, but remains 

topflight performer. Came to Philly in '64 trade with Detroit, since then 

pas Pest named to Pro Bowl three times, and was MV lineman in the 
game. 


TIM ROSSOVICH, Defensive End, 6-4, 245, 2nd Yr., Age 23, USC. 


Eagles’ No. 1 draft choice in 1968 stepped right into lineup last year 
as rookie and did exceptionally fine job. Very quick defender who is 
tough and able with outstanding desire to excel. Does fine job of rush- 
ing the passer, 


JOE SCARPATI, Defensive Back, 5-10, 185, Gth Yr., Age 26, N. Carolina St. 

Rugged little safetyman signed in '64 as a free agent after earlier 

trials with Packers and Vikings and has been starter ever since. Sure Py] 
tackler, adept at safety blitz, and he’s always around the ball. His two 

interceptions in '68 give him 20 as an Eagle. 
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JIM SKAGGS, Guard, 6-3, 250, 7th Yr., Age 29, Washington. 


Inspirational type player who has been hampered by knee wurmecy 9a 
who comes back to play with spirit, determination. Rated as ve ne 
pass blocker and sweep leader. Was a No. 10 draft choice in 1962 after 
All-Coast honors. 


NORM SNEAD, Quarterback, 6-4, 215, Sth Yr., Age 30, Wake Forest. 
Came to Eagles in trade with Redskins for Sonny Jurgensen. Had 11 
TD pitches in '68 after breaking leg and missing several games. Had 
best year in ‘67 when he threw for 29 TDs, gained 3,399 yards. Career 
totals are 123 TD passes, 18,887 yards. 


; MEL TOM, Defensive End, 6-4, 245, 3rd Yr., Age 28, San Jose State. 
= Drafted No. 6 as a future in 1966, originally reported as a linebacker. 
Cee Played mostly with special teams in '67, but came on to.get job as 
defensive end last year. Native of Hawaii is strong, quick, has great 
— potential. Determined and aggressive. 


HAROLD WELLS, Linebacker, 6-2, 222, Sth Yr., Age 30, Purdue. 


Key player on defensive unit at bh linebacker position. A solid tackler 
with fine range and speed, he had two pass interceptions in '68. Always 
around the ball. Signed as free agent after four years in Air Force. 
Was All Big Ten at Purdue. 


TOM WODDESHICK, Fullback, 6-0, 225, 7th Yr., Age 28, West Virginia. 

Had finest year in '68, ranking as No. 3 rusher in the league with 947 

gre and 4.4 average. Also grabbed 36 passes for another 328 yards. 
ery strong runner and blocker with great spirit and determination. 

Member of kickoff team before taking over regular running job. 


Jerry Williams 
Head Coach 


The 1969 season will mark Jerry Williams’ first campaign as 

a head coach in the NFL, but he brings with him a wealth of 

experience as the new head man at Philadelphia. Jerry began 

his pro career in 1949 as a defensive back with the Los 

Angeles Rams where he set a record at that time by running 
back a missed field goal 99 yards for a TD against the Packers. He went to the 
Eagles in 1953 as an offensive back and led the club in total offense, then 
retired as a player to become head coach at Montana State from 1955-’57. 
Williams returned to the Eagles as a defensive coach in 1958 and remained 
there through the 1963 season, helping the club to the 1960 NFL championship 
win over the Packers. From that fine job, Williams moved to Canadian League 
football as the head coach of the Calgary Stampeders and became the win- 
ningest coach in Calgary history, leading the club to two regular season titles 
and the first Grey Cup appearance for Calgary in 19 years. He was voted Coach 
of the Year in Canada in 1967. A fighter pilot during World War II, Williams also 
possesses a law degree from Temple University. He's rated as one of the most 
imaginative coaches in pro football . . . and with good reason, 


NO. 


38 
85 
80 
55 
63 
62 
25 
27 
78 
71 


Philadelphia 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Baker, Sam 
Ballman, Gary 
Beisler, Randy 
Brown, Fred 
Carollo, Joe 
Chuy, Don 
Conjar, Larry 
Cross, Irv 
Graham, Dave 
Hart, Dick 
Hawkins, Ben 
Hill, Fred 
Howell, Lane 
Haymond, Alvin 
Huarte, John 
Hughes, Chuck 
Hultz, Don 
Jones, Harry 
Kelley, Ike 
Kelly, Jim 
Lang, Izzy 
Lloyd, Dave 
Mallory, John 
Medved, Ron 
Molden, Frank 
Nelson, Al 
Nettles, Jim 
Norton, Jim 
Peters, Floyd 
Pettigrew, Gary 
Pinder, Cyril 
Ramsey, Nate 
Recher, Dave 
Rossovich, Tim 
Scarpati, Joe 
Skaggs, Jim 
Snead, Norman 
Tom, Mel 
Vasys, Arunas 
Wells, Harold 
Wilson, Harry 
Wink, Dean 
Woodeshick, Tom 
Young, Adrian 


POS 


HT 
6-2 
6-1 
6-5 
6-5 
6-2 
6-1 
6-0 
6-1 
6-3 
6-2 
6-0 
6-2 
6-5 
6-0 
6-0 
5-11 
6-3 
6-2 
5-11 
6-2 
6-1 
6-3 
6-0 
6-1 
6-5 


5-10 


5-11 


WT 


218 
205 
255 
237 
258 
255 
214 
195 
250 
251 
180 
215 
257 
194 
190 
175 
240 
205 
225 
219 
232 
248 
190 
200 
276 
186 
177 
254 
255 
255 
215 
200 
240 
250 
185 
250 
215 
249 
233 
224 
204 
246 
222 
232 


AGE 


37 
28 
24 
25 
29 
28 
23 
30 
30 
26 
25 
25 
27 
26 
25 
26 
28 
23 
24 
27 
27 
32 
22 
24 
26 
25 
27 
26 
32 
24 
22 
27 
26 
23 
26 
29 
29 
27 
25 
30 
24 
24 
27 
23 


NFL YR 


_ 


= — 
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COLLEGE 


Oregon State 
Michigan State 
Indiana 

Miami (Florida) 
Notre Dame 
Clemson 

Notre Dame 
Northwestern 
Virginia 

No College 

Arizona State 
Southern California 
Grambling 
Southern University 
Notre Dame 

UTEP 

Southern Mississippi 
Arkansas 

Ohio State 

Notre Dame 
Tennessee State 
Georgia 

West Virginia 
Washington 
Jackson State 
Cincinnati 
Wisconsin 
Washington 

San Francisco State 
Stanford 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Southern California 
North Carolina State 
Washington 

Wake Forest 

San Jose State 
Notre Dame 
Purdue 

Nebraska 

Yankton (S.D.) 
West Virginia 
Southern California 


Philadelphia 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No. Yards tong TDs 
Woodeshick...217 947 44 54t 3 Beisler ........... 1 12 12 0 
SNR 2 2.228 69 235 3.4 16 O  Haymond .......... 1 10 10 0 
Pinder ....... 40) 307 (BO, nL i | Retere a: Asa5c8ciens ] 0 0 oO 
YONES is ins ads's 21 24 #12 +410 O Medved ........... 1 0 0 0 
Ballman ..--. 0 300 3D KICKOFE RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Conjar ....... 8 21 26 #6 O Haymond..... 28 677 242 98t 1 
Huarte ....... 2 9 45 11 oO. Nelson ...... 11 308 280 69 O 
Hawkins ..... 12 254 212 46 O 
PASSING att. Comp. Pct. Yards TOs int, Mallory ...... 6 94 157 23 O 
Snead ....291 152 522 1,655 11 21 Rossovich.... 2 20 100 I) 0 
Huarte .... 15 7 467 110 1 2 Jones «5.2.4. 1 18 #180 18 O 
Baker .... 1 11000 58 1 Q Sraham...... 1 8 80 8 0 
Scarpati .. 2 1 50.0 3.0 0 PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
PASS REC. Nov Yerdé Aver Létig | TOs Haymond ....15 201 134 54 1 
: Mallory ..... 4 46 115 28 O 
Hawkins ..... 42 707 16.8 92t 5 Scarpati 5 17 34 7 0 
Woodeshick .. 36 328 9.1 55 0 Hawkins ..... 0 0 0.0 0 0 
Ri” S852. 30) 370" 12.3) SH cS eee Pre , 
Ralloean ape shabr _ re aH PUNTING No. Yards Ave, Long 
Cl) - CO re ener 55 2,249 40.9 57 
Pinder ...... 16 166 104 48 0 Ducal ceases 5 228 45.6 55 
Diths «eset... 13° lll BS. Ib: a2 
SORES vwesiecs 5 87 174 48 0 SCORING TDs PAT FG Pts. 
Hughes ...... 3 So Tae") FS WG Baker” 2cs.eado2.4 0 17 19 74 
Mallory ...... 1 58 58.0 58t 1 Hawkins ......... 5 0 0 30 
Baker ....... 1 3 3.0 3 0 Ballman ......... 4 0 24 
Woodeshick ...... 3 0 0 18 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TDs F.Hill ........... 3 0 0 18 
NBISOR Facee choses 3 7 7 OQ dHaymond ........ 2 0 0 12 
Scapath, en ctacwny. 2 22 17 0) .Ditkat.- cliawiees 2 0 0 12 
Ramsey ....--.-... 2 0 G. + . tanec saghsyoee. 1 0 0 6 
Walls isckvaeter ees 2 0 0 O Mallory ......... 1 0 0 6 
Philadelphia All-Time Club Leaders 
RUSHING 
Steve Van Buren, with 1,320 carries for 5,860 yards. (1944.'61) 
Timmy Brown, with 850 carries for 3,703 yards. (1960-'67) 
PASSING 
Tommy Thompson, with 723 completions in 1,396 attempts for 10,255 yards 
and 90 TDs. qd O41. '42, '45-'50) 
Sonny Jurgensen, with 602 completions in 1,107 attempts for 9,639 yards 
and 76 TDs. (1957-'63) 
PASS RECEIVING 
Pete Retzlaff, with 452 receptions for 7,412 yards, (1956-'66) 
Pete Pihos, with 373 receptions for 5,619 yards. (1947-'55) 
Bobby Walston, with 311 receptions for 5,363 yards. (1951-'62) 
INTERCEPTIONS 
Don Burroughs, with 29. (1960-'64) 
Ernie Steele, with 22. (1944-'48) 
SCORING 
Bobby Walston, with 881 points. 94a4Si, 
Steve Van Buren, with 464 points. (1944-'51 
Tommy McDonald, with 402 points. (1957-'63) 
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The Big Play 


HALFBACK SHOOT-AND-DRAW 


Diagram A 


One strategic aspect of the Philadelphia Eagles’ passing attack involves 
forcing the defense into single linebacker coverage on halfback Izzy 
Lang (29). This desired match-up is often achieved with a halfback 
shoot-and-down pattern as shown in Diagram A. To open up the left 
zone for Lang, split end Gary Ballman(85), a dangerous receiver usually 
rates double coverage, runs a deep down and across pattern, pulling 
the defensive backs in that direction. Lang delays a count in the Eagles’ 
backfield and then glides into the flat—with the enemy's outside line- 
backer trying to stay with him. Once he clears the line of scrimmage, 
Lang turns it on and drives up the field, a move that is designed to 
leave the slower linebacker in his wake. If the safety drops off to aid 
the outmanned linebacker, Eagles might go to Ballman on the next play. 


PLAY-ACTION PASS 


Diagram B 


The Eagles have experienced great success with this play-action pass 
that sends split end Gary Ballman (85) on an across pattern against 
the flow (Diagram B). In situations where the defense might suspect a 
run (say, second and two), the Eagle quarterback fakes a handoff to 
fullback Tom Woodeshick (37), who drives over center and guard. This 
fake ‘‘freezes'’ the defense, especially the linebackers, and gives Ball- 
man time to delay for a count of one and then race laterally across the 
field into an area which has been cleared of defenders by the Eagles’ 
tight end and flanker, who run deep routes over the middle. The defen- 
sive backs assigned to cover Gary have a poor pursuit angle, since they 
are usually behind him when he veers right. 
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Eagles in Action 


on 


Quarterback Norm Snead shows a quick release to complete pass against 
Baltimore as Colts’ defensive end Ordell Braase (81) applies the big rush. 


Mme 5 i > » ‘ ‘ 7 2 hee ‘o.7 3 : 
Split end Gary Ballman (85) has Washington defensive back Jim Shorter 


(47) well beaten as he hauls in TD pass from Norm Snead. 
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Except for Sunday afternoon, when he rides a sky rocket of excitement 
for a couple of hours, the professional football player is not much dif- 
ferent from the butcher, the baker or the man next door. Bigger maybe 
—hbut a working man nonetheless, a guy with a job that can be boring, 
a boss who can be unreasonable, long hours, commuting problems and 
other perils that beset the modern nine-to-five breadwinner. 

The game, the stadium, the crowd, the drama—these are merely a 
facade, that part of pro football seen through binoculars from the box 
seats. Between games, when fans put aside rushing averages and divi- 
sional standings to focus on more important aspects of survival, the 
football player is like everyone else. He kisses the wife goodbye after a 
quick cup of coffee, drives the kids to school, curses rush-hour traffic 
and takes the last flight of stairs two at a time to make his first meeting 


DIARY 
of 
A PRO 


of the day. His place of business is usually a stadium, but no bands 
greet his arrival, no cheers echo through the concrete corridors where 
he anonymously plies his mid-week trade, no opponent waits across a 
chalk line to strike out at him. 

A great stadium can be a lonely, haunted place on Tuesday, a huge 
stage on which the professional athlete plays to a silent, empty house. 
This is his private world for six days a week. It is a world of dull routine, 
of meetings and practices, of salami sandwiches and coke, of tedious 
film sessions and chalk talks, of adhesive tape and knee bandages, of 
criticism and rebuke by angry, demanding coaches, of exhausted limbs 
and weary minds. 

In this universe of huge men and their brilliant puppet masters, the 
professional labors at a task that is sometimes boring, often trying. 
lt isn't colorful or exciting. But, then, how many jobs are? It is, however, 
essential to preparing the professional for the thunder of Sunday after- 
noon. The routine varies with clubs and with geography but if a football 
fan could follow his favorite player from day to day, it might be like this: 
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Monday 


The professional's day of rest, 
a welcome respite from the battle. 
A day to ease the soreness from 
bruised and aching limbs, a proc- 
ess that takes longer when you are 
30 than it did when you were a 
22-year-old rookie. Monday is your 
very own day—unless you've been 
ordered to report for treatment. A 
sprained ankle or a pulled mus- 
cle requires immediate care and 
coaches are adamant about having 
injured players check in on Mon- 
day for massage, diathermy or the 
whirlpool tub. 


Who needs it? My leg is fine. 
The swelling will be gone 
tomorrow; it always is. But you 
can't convince the coach. No 
sir! ‘Get in here tomorrow and 
have the trainer look at that 
knee."’ That's it. No arguing. 
Gotta give up my Monday and 
sit in that damned whirlpool. 
Wonder what they'll say down- 
town when | don't show for the 
Quarterback Club luncheon? 


When you have an outside job 
during the season, Monday is the 
best day to visit the office, to have 
lunch with the boss or to call on a 
customer. It’s also a day to sleep 
late, to read what the sportswriters 
have to say about the game, to 
take junior to the dentist, to help 
with the shopping and maybe, if 
the legs aren't too stiff, to play 
touch with the neighborhood small- 
fry. Sometimes a few teammates 
drop by for coffee or a beer and 
the talk, naturally, gets around to 
the ball game. 


**,..a silent, empty house 
... Six days a week." 
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When you win, it’s easy to talk. 
When you lose—well, maybe 
the less said the better. Noth- 
ing you say anyway can 
change the score. It's done, 
finished and nothing matters 
now except next Sunday. The 
old pros know how to put yes- 
terday's game behind them; 
the kids play it over a couple 
of times until they learn it 
doesn't help. The score is al- 
ways the same. 


Monday is a day for paying bills, 
for making bank deposits, for get- 
ting the car fixed at the corner 
garage. Sometimes a ‘‘beat’’ writer 
phones for a follow-up interview. 
And if you've had a good game, the 
Associated Press might send a 
photographer out to the house for 
an off-day feature picture. They like 
photos with the wife and kids, and 
maybe a shot of you rassling with 
the dog in the backyard. 


My time is my own on Mon- 
day. Why the heck can’t they 
leave me alone? | didn’t see 
this writer calling last week 
when we got our brains beat 
in. He's strictly a front run- 
ner. I'd tell him to get lost 
but then the PR man would 
be sore as hell. ‘‘Remember, 
fellas, you gotta be coopera- 
tive with the press, even the 
hatchet-men."" That's what 
they tell you every July in 
training camp. But after read- 
ing this guy's stuff all season, 
it's tough, man, real tough! 


A pro spends Monday night pret- 
ty much like anyone else. Maybe 
dinner with the wife and a movie. 
Maybe a few beers with the boys. 
But more likely supper at home, 
television and early to bed. Sleep 
comes easily on Monday night. 
The soreness and the aching are 
still there, deep in your muscles, 
and tomorrow is Tuesday and it 
starts all over again. oO 


Tuesday 


Tuesday... 


“work out the stiffness and get everyone relaxed.” 


Physically, Tuesday is an easy 
day, Practice, if any, consists of 
calisthenics, loosening up drills 
and maybe a game of touch with 
the big tackles playing quarterback 
and looking like elephants in a tea 
room. These sessions last just long 
enough to work out the stiffness 
and get everyone relaxed. Some- 
times there is no work on the field 
at all. The theory here is that an 
off day might give a tired ball club 
a psychological as well as a physi- 
cal lift. But no one ever gets ex- 
cused from the film sessions on 
Tuesday. This is when coaches. re- 
view Sunday's game with a critical 
eye and you are reminded of your 
sins. No punches are pulled, either. 
This is big business and you are 
getting big dough to do your job 
the right way. If you blow one, the 
camera records it. On Tuesday, the 
lights go out, the projector starts 
whirring and the game is re-played 
in the locker-room, Everybody 
squirms a little there in the dark 
and sooner or later everyone has 
his day on the griddle of criticism. 


Damn it, that's the third time 
you let that man beat you to 
the inside. He gives you a 
high schoo] move and then he 
beats your socks off, We went 
over his technique last week. 
Remember? We said, ‘Watch 
that inside move.'' How the 
hell are you going to play in 
this league when you make 
the same mistake over and 
over? Let's look at it again so 
everyone can see how not to 
pass block. There, see it? Bet- 
ter shake your tail, boy, or 
you won't be in next week's 
film. It's November, and we're 
not wasting any more time on 
stuff you should have learned 
in camp. 


These film sessions usually end 
in a couple of hours, but they seem 
a lot longer. Sometimes it seems 
the lights will never come on. 
When they do, you wish they'd go 
out again, especially when you've 
been the target of the coach's ‘‘ob- 
servations.'’ Missing a block on 
Sunday hurts more than your pride. 
You get weekly grades for blocking 
and execution and no one wants 
to be at the bottom of that list 
when the coaches post it in the 
locker-room. 

Tuesday is the day you get your 
first scouting report on the next 
team. It's a personnel breakdown, 
position by position, and you make 
notes in your playbook as they put 
the other club up there on the 
blackboard. If the scouting job is a 
comprehensive one (and they usu- 
ally are), you should have a good 
picture of the man you'll be up 
against on Sunday. 


Martin, center. Weight: 240. 
Height: 6-2. Eight years in 
league. Good speed for big 
man, Quick reaction, too. Fine 
blocker; prefers low-cut blocks 
vs. middle linebacker. Very 
strong pass blocker and sel- 
dom gets beat to the inside. 
Top condition; goes as hard 
in fourth period as in the first. 
Not injury-prone. 


This is the first piece of intel- 
ligence on the enemy. By the end 
of the week your playbook will be 
bulging with additional entries— 
formations, defenses, frequencies, 
anything at all that may give you 
an edge next Sunday. The smart 
pro makes notes on every item, 
no matter how insignificant. The 
playbook is the professional play- 
er's ‘‘bible.'' For five months every 
year it records the story of his 
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existence, That's why most clubs 
fine you as much as $500 for los- 
ing a playbook, or even misplacing 
one. The damned thing becomes 
an extension of your physical being 
and of your personality. 


The indoctrination starts in 
camp. “This is a_ playbook, 
Guard it with your life. Keep 
it neat. Keep it open. Mem- 
orize it. Sleep with it. You're 
no good without it.’ They 
mean it, too. Sometimes a 
coach will pop into a dormi- 
tory room and say, ‘‘Okay, 
fellas, let's check the play- 
book."’ Like, man, a surprise 
quiz in college. No warning. 
Or after a meeting, the coach 
might say, “‘Leave your play- 


books here, men. We're gonna 
have a look at 'em." 


Tuesday gets you back in the 
football mood. You loosen up in 
sweat clothes and then you get 
your first look at the other club. 
You start keying yourself up for 
Sunday. Some call it ‘“‘psyching." 
In any event it is aimed at total 
concentration. Beginning with Tues- 
day, the pro focuses mainly on his 
assignment. He tries to shut him- 
self off from the things that might 
break this concentration. The good 
ones build this attitude from with- 
in, day by day, hoping to reach the 
emotional and physical peak they 
will need for two hours on Sunday 
afternoon. Oo 


Wednesday 


Wednesday... “treatment, taping or special unit briefings.” 


The real business of preparing 
a professional football team begins 
early Wednesday morning. Most 
players report for practice by 9 
A.M.; others are there even earlier 
for treatment, taping or special unit 
briefings. If you are a guy with a 
tendency to put on weight, you 
might have to weigh in, too, with 
an assistant coach checking the 
scale. If your weight is up, you 
are liable to get fined, maybe $50 
a pound over your limit. Excess 
poundage can slow a man down 
in the fourth quarter and cost his 
ball club the game. 

As soon as everyone has changed 
into working gear (sometimes just 
sweat clothes; other times com- 
plete game uniforms minus pads, 
or with pads) the morning meet- 


ings start—the offense in one 
room, the defense in another. The 
offensive unit is given plays to be 
used against Sunday’s opponent. 
These are diagrammed religiously 
in playbooks. In the other meet- 
ings, the coaches put in the de- 
fenses to be used in the coming 
game. Coaches who have ‘broken 
down" the films, outline the en- 
emy's frequencies on the black- 
board. 


Frequency sounds fancy. All it 
really means is trying to fig- 
ure where the other team is 
liable to hit you, and when. 
Frequencies eliminate some 
guesswork since most clubs 
have a pattern in their offense 
and defense. They red-dog on 
certain downs and in specific 
situations, they run off right 
tackle 80% of the time with 
third down and short yardage. 
Knowing these percentages— 
or at least having an idea of 
what to expect—helps a pro 
prepare himself for Sunday. 
lt narrows down his respon- 
sibilities and eases his men- 
tal burden. Frequencies, of 
course, don’t always stand 
up. You can get caught with 
egg on your face, too. But at 
least they make you think 
you have some kind of an 
edge—even if you don't. 


After the general group meet- 
ings, the squad peels off into 
smaller unit meetings—offensive 
ends and flankers, offensive line, 
quarterbacks and running backs, 
defensive line, linebackers and 
secondary. These sessions bring 
into sharper definition the individ- 
ual assignments for Sunday. Then 
it's out to the field for practice, 


which usually lasts an hour and 
a half, seldom much longer. Most 
pro coaches feel that more harm 
than good is done beyond a cer- 
tain point on the practice field. 
Offense and defense drill separ- 
ately for the first part of practice, 
and then they come together as 
full units to polish and perfect the 
plays and defenses to be used 
on Sunday. Everyone keeps busy. 
There are several complete units 
running plays; the specialists (pun- 
ters and place-kickers) work by 
themselves in a corner of the 
field; ends practice their individual 
routes; even the injured guys jog 
up and down the sideline, solitary 
in their struggle to bring muscle 
and bone back to playing condi- 
tion. Wednesday is no day to let 
your concentration lag—not if you 
are a real pro. 


It's easy to stay alert during 
a ball game. Everything is 
happening around you and 
you can feel the electricity. 
But practice—well, that's dif- 
ferent. If you aren't careful, 
you get mentally lazy and you 
find yourself going at half 
speed. Practice is tough. The 
repetition kills you. ‘‘Run that 
one again, fellas. Run it again. 
Run it until you do it right.” 
It's the same things over 
and over; the same doggone 
moves, drilled into you until 
you never want to run them 
again. This is where the pro 
needs rigid self-discipline. 
He's got to teach himself to 
regard every practice, no mat- 
ter how boring and routine, 
just as he regards a game. 
There's a saying that ‘“‘You 
play like you practice’ and 
it's so true. 
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After practice there's a quick 
lunch, usually sandwiches and 
coke, and then more group meet- 
ings, more notes in the playbook, 
more films, more frequencies, 
more personnel tips, more of every- 
thing that goes into preparing a 
pro for his weekly moment of 
truth. At four o'clock you head 
home, tired and brain weary and 


wondering if practice is really nec- 
essary. Deep inside you know it 
is. There is no turning back when 
you hit Wednesday night. You are 
totally committed to the conflict. 
You are careening toward the en- 
emy at full throttle. But, for the 
real pro, this ride to Sunday is 
what it’s all about. | 


Thursday 


Thursday ... ‘more films to study.”’ 


A day like yesterday — only 
harder. You arrive early for treat- 
ment, taping and the first of the 
A.M. meetings. More offensive plays 
to put in. A review of the new 
defense. More films to study. More 
entries in the playbook, now preg- 
nant with vital intelligence. The 
heat is on. Time is short. You 
should have the feel of the thing 
by now. You should know the other 
team as thoroughly as you know 
your own, maybe better. The guy 
you'll be playing against is, by 
Thursday, a familiar figure. You 
have memorized his moves, his 
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reactions, his strengths, his weak- 


nesses. You know him intimately. 
In the back of your mind, though, 
there is an uneasy thought: some- 
where, hundreds of miles distant 
in another darkened locker-room, 
he is Jearning about you, too. He 
will come ready to play and, no 
matter how well each of you is 
prepared, it will be an even baittle. 
Preparation helps, sure. But on 
Sunday afternoon in the arena, it 
is desire that wins. 


Maybe this pro game is get- 
ting too technical, at that. Oh, 
the mental approach is im- 
portant. No one will argue 
that. But football is really you 
against him down in the dirt, 
sweating and cursing and do- 


ing your damndest to out- 
muscle each other. Somehow, 
all those Xs and Os in the 
playbook don't seem to help 
when the other guy gives you 
a forearm shiver in the mouth 
and steps on your chest. 


After the morning unit meetings, 
practice begins with the usual loos- 
ening up calisthenics (performed 
on the grassy floor of the stadium) 
and cadence drills. Then you run 
plays against the defensive forma- 
tion the scouts have told you the 
other side will employ on Sunday. 
Later, it’s your defensive align- 
ments working against the op- 
position's known attack patterns. 
Everyone works hard. If you are 
not actually involved in a play, you 
watch the man who is running in 
your position. Emphasis is placed 
on passing drills because passing 
is the name of the game and you 
can never refine it enough. The 
kickers get in their final practice 
on Thursday. After the main body 
of players heads for the locker- 
room, the quarterbacks and ends 
might stay out to sharpen their 
passing game. There's a quick 
lunch (some fellows bring sand- 
wiches in brown paper bags like 
they did in high school) and then 
it's back to the films and more 
unit meetings for most of the after- 
noon. O 


A glamorous life, they say! 
But it isn't all glamour. By 
Thursday you are bored by 
the routine, your eyes are red 
from watching films and you 
don't feel very glamorous. 
You just want to get out of 
this sweaty football gear, drive 
home and forget about the 
coach chewing you out for 
blowing that Trap-25 play 


Friday 


Friday . . . “sort of a polishing up 


session." “vs 


The pace slows on Friday, There 
are short group meetings in the 
morning and later a one-hour prac- 
tice. This is usually a review of the 
stuff put in on Wednesday and 
Thursday, sort of a polishing up 
session, Then you drill on short 
yardage plays (third and one) and 
goal-line offense (wedge blocking 
all the way). If there are other re- 
finements. to be made, Friday is 
the day. It is also a day for taking 
stock, for feeling the pulse of your 
ball club. 


If a pro football team is 
“‘down"' you can usually sense 
it by Friday. There's not as 
much chatter during practice. 
Passes get dropped, handoffs 
are fumbled, coaches become 
irritated as hell. A kind of 
lethargy grabs hold of the 
team and no one really knows 
what to do about it. Actually, 
there's nothing you can do, 
You simply hope the spirit, 
the bounce and the chatter 
will be there on Sunday when 
it counts. 


Most pros have Friday afternoon 
to themselves, except those who 
stay behind for treatment or for 
some special work with an assist- 
ant coach. Friday is a time to 
attend to such matters as buying 
game tickets for friends, a weekly 
chore most of us relish about as 
much as a three-man blitz. Every- 
one thinks a pro player has easy 
access to tickets. But in most 
cases we have just as hard a time 
getting an extra pair for Sunday 
as the guy in the street. Friday 
afternoon is for other things, too 
—for baby-sitting while the wife 
has her hair done, visiting an in- 
jured teammate in the hospital, for 
staying at the park for a special 
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TV interview (most TV requests are 
held off until late in the week be- 
cause coaches don't want the heavy 
practices on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day to be interrupted) and perhaps 
for making a promotional appear- 
ance for the PR department. Friday 
night might be dinner out with 
other players and their wives or a 
local movie or maybe just pizza in 
the den and early to bed. Whatever 
he does, the pro football player 
can't forget that Friday is the end 
of the week, and the end of the 
week means that Sunday is close 
at hand. Oo 


Saturday 


You can sleep later on Saturday. 
Practice doesn't start as early and 
usually it lasts less than an hour, 
just long enough to loosen up, to 
review short-yardage strategy and 
to put the “special teams'’—the 
kickoff return, punt return units 
etc.—through their paces. (It's 
funny how many times a guy will 
forget that he's supposed to be 
the fourth man in from the left on 
the kickoff unit). Sometimes on 
Saturday there is a quick clubhouse 
strategy session or a meeting of 
the quarterbacks. Here and there 
assistant coaches put the finishing 
touches on a play or a formation 
with their players. 


There’s an axiom in pro ball 
that “if you aren't ready by 
Saturday, you aren't gonna be 
ready."’ That's about the size 
of it, too. No use running 
more plays or practicing more 
patterns or squinting at more 
films. It’s either there or for- 
get it, pal. Saturday is really 


only for thinking about all the 
things you've got to do tomor- 
row and hoping you won't fall 
flat on your face. Saturday is 
for feeling the first twinges of 
the pressure that will explode 
all around you Sunday after- 
noon. 


It is the rule today, rather than 
the exception, for pro teams to put 
up at a hotel the night before a 
home game. Coaches believe that 
a certain ‘‘togetherness’’ on Sat- 
urday builds better team unity and 
adds to total concentration. Some 
clubs take the entire squad to the 
hotel by bus right after practice; 
others allow the players to drive 
there on their own. It doesn’t mat- 
ter as long as the coach has all 
forty men under one roof Saturday 
night. Then he can be sure that 
his players won't be pestered by 
relatives, sick kids, ticket-moochers 
and well-wishers, as they might be 
at home. He also is aware that it 
is easier to run an 11 o'clock bed 
check in a hotel. 


They don't take many bed 
checks once the season starts. 


Saturday... “is for playing cards with a roommate.” 


We are pros and we're ex- 
pected to live by the rules. 
Some guys might stretch 'em 
a bit but not many. If a man 
isn’t well rested and at his 
peak on Sunday, it could cost 
us the ball game. That's 
money out of our pockets, 
and no pro likes that. 


Saturday afternoon is for catch- 
ing up on fan mail, for watching 
a college game on television, for 
playing cards with a roommate, for 
sleeping, for looking (again!) at 
your playbook, for trying to relax 
taut nerves, for talking football. 
Saturday night is, in some cases, 
a team meal. It can also be dinner 
with teammates at a favorite down- 
town spot. It can be a short walk 
on a cool autumn evening, a tel- 
evision show, a book, a telephone 
call home. It can be sleeping pills 
from the trainer or cold tablets or 
maybe an ice bag to clamp on a 
swollen knee. It can be all of these 
things and any of these things. It 
is something different to each 
player who lies there in the dark 
the night before a game. | 
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PITTSBURGH STEELERS 


Defense has long been a trademark at Pittsburgh. Here a Cardinal halfback 
is about to be planted by Jerry Hillebrand (69), Paul Martha (20), Lloyd 


Voss (65) and Frank Parker (78). 


ince being franchised in 1933, 

the Pittsburgh Steelers have 
been owned and operated by a 
fascinating Irishman named Arthur 
J. Rooney, a gentleman who must 
be ranked among the foremost 
sportsmen of his era. 

Rooney was an outstanding ath- 
lete himself as a young man. In 
fact, he was such a fine football 
player that Knute Rockne made 
several efforts at trying to per- 
suade Rooney to enroll at Notre 
Dame. Also, both the Chicago Cubs 
and Boston Red Sox sought out 
the young man for a baseball ca- 
reer. Instead, Rooney's entry into 
professional football came when 
he was 32 years old, and then as 
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owner and president of the Pitts- 
burgh franchise in the NFL, posi- 
tions he retains today after 37 
years with the Steelers. 

Over this span, the Steelers have 
been synonymous with hard-hit- 
ting, exciting football, and the 
club can claim some of the great 
names of NFL history, such as 
Johnny (Blood) McNally; Whizzer 
White, now a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court; Bullet Bill Dudley, 
and of course, the great quarter- 
back Bobby Layne. Defensive stal- 
warts for the Steelers over the 
years are too numerous to mention, 
since rugged defense has always 
been a trademark of the Steelers. 


Pittsburgh 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ............ DEP ROM aot cles ee wa ws 1:15 p.m. 
September 28 ............ at Philadelphia............. 1:15 p.m. 
Dctobe nS iiactss aus ate vargas § SI LOWS Fats tcitesee Se 1:15 p.m. 
October P26, 3-35 \.9-sde 54s 38 StNeW YOrK ote scaeetni cage 1:30 p.m. 
October 18) 2.i.s2. dea ead at Cleveland... <i seneusts teae scoot 8:30 p.m. 
(0 [a4 0) 0)-) cit a WASHINGTON ............. 1:15 p.m. 
November 25 274%, 06.4 cross GREENUBAY? 3 keia sco uee oe 1:15 p.m. 
November 9 ............. at: Chichgois aac Sagal: oe: cater 1:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ CREVELANDS © ic.i.504 bak 2 Soak 1:15 p.m. 
November 23) s..5.$..040 005% atiMinnéSota ucts cates ones 1:30 p.m. 
November30) .<3.5.:.54 dare abot. boulst wee acl ehe ees 1:00 p.m. 
DBGEMDBR. 92 a sictets chet. chs DALEAS ae sos cA oat, 1:15 p.m. 
December 14 ......5..... INEWIVORK 6G 2s ctcistte eenes © 1:15 p.m. 
December21 .....0550085 at New Orleans ............. 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


PIEtSDUP He Os \a-ases, <3 ¢ er dustanala ith vic Aenea See NEW YORK 34 
H DER sib aio. Ady he Ranbes fal Agrardinieoe: ati Los Angeles 45 
+ Weeden poets Anges cee dence tape Gat rmen Gistet woes S BALTIMORE 41 
H OP erat ds AS MERE dred Rash sn ON Pvt, Cleveland 31 
- MSS ciate erosive ee tae AAA wth ore eae Washington 16 
eA che ett ss wut Poihuviaye Gee Mee he ae NEW ORLEANS 16 
* Gig oi cliyhn peaches ta cariaic dat Bele heptane, PHILADELPHIA 3 
" Wha woe hate ache Ane hie i ene Atlanta 21 
tf OO Ae ee eae coe ard, yf hae St. Louis 28 
A Ar HRA, rat ais RG dik LOMA. Me sle eve CLEVELAND 45 
i SE ites hurd taeokan eee Mees Oe, s SAN FRANCISCO 45 
4 Din Sirs crslnss, er gadlshetd weg SS. naeted ST. LOUIS 20 
u ToPeckaos tnthishs Mitaieete ie AAO’ Dallas 28 
- Ath FL yey de Teach enlepyedeae biotic eA New Orleans 24 
TOTALS 244 397 


FINAL RECORD: WON 2 — LOST 11 — TIED 1 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


PARSDUPRNy Po Peoria wren LD Sed oct ieee ee St. Louis 24 
a BO toes ce digsesinasznde ptosis. w sneer San Diego (AFL) 33 
i ea Brin hate tie Mg age wear feeble Sao Cincinnati (AFL) 19 
ee UP Se eA ELS ScouroaThterthio cae ee ee ath Green Bay 21 
i UP PH Ss oie Rus ahuten tubes diag 0 alak <ARie Washington 24 
TOTALS 80 121 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 1 — LOST 4 
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Pittsburgh Key Players 


JOHN BROWN, Tackle, 6-2, 255, 8th Yr., Age 30, Syracuse. 


Came to Steelers in '67 trade with Cleveland, has been strong per- 
former for past two years. Originally a No. 4 draft choice of Browns in 
1961. Gives Steelers maturity in offensive line, proved to be most effec- 
tive lineman past two years, 


LARRY GAGNER, Guard, 6-3, 240, 4th Yr., Age 25, Florida U. 


Steelers’ No. 2 draft choice in 1966, he moved right into starting lineup 
and has done the job ever since. Has excellent speed for leading 
sweeps, strong on short yardage and topnotch pass blocker. Likes to 
be where the action is. 


EARL GROS, Fullback, 6-3, 220, 8th Yr., Age 29, LSU. 

No. 1 draft choice of Packers, came to Steelers from Eagles in trade, 
and ranks among best blocking backs in the game. Had 579 yards 
rushing last season, scored three TDs, Also caught 27 passes for an- 
other three touchdowns. Has great straight-ahead power. 


JOHN HILTON, Tight End, 6-5, 225, 5th Yr., Age 27, Richmond U. 

A sixth round draft choice of Detroit in 1964, came to Steelers prior 
to the start of that campaign and has been a solid player for Pitts- 
auret Strong blocker, excels on short pass patterns, Had 20 catches 
for 285 yards, one TD in 1968. 


CHUCK HINTON, Defensive Tackle, 6-5, 260, 6th Yr., Age 30, N. Car. Col. 


Strong, silent man who lets actions on field speak for him. Had tryouts 
with Colts and Browns before Steelers signed him. Has had outstand- 
ing seasons past two years. Equally tough against run as he is in 
getting to the QB. 


DICK HOAK, Halfback, 5-11, 195, 9th Yr., Age 29, Penn State. 

Versatile performer had one of his best years in '68, ranking as league's 
No. 4 rusher with 858 yards for 4.9 average. His 77-yard TD run was 
longest of year in NFL. Also caught 28 passes, scored four TDs all told, 
Key all-around player. 


ROY JEFFERSON, Flanker, 6-2, 190, 5th Yr., Age 25, Utah. 


A real star, he led NFL in receiving yardage (1,074) in '68, ranked No, 2 
in catches with 58. Scored 11 TDs by receiving, including four in one 
game. Also had 11 catches one game, best in NFL. Add 80-yard TD 
on punt return where he ranked No. 5. 


PAUL MARTHA, Defensive Back, 6-0, 190, Gth Yr., Age 27, Pittsburgh. 


No. 1 draft choice of Steelers in 1964, has established himself as fine 
DB. Shared club lead for interceptions last year with three. Has plenty 
of speed, savvy in covering opposition’s best receivers. Also leader on 
Steelers’ specialty teams. 
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RAY MAY, Linebacker, 6-1, 230, 3rd Yr., Age 25, So. California. 


Shows signs of becoming a top young MLB. Replaced injured Bill Saul 
last year, turned in solid job all season long. A No. 4 draft pick, he 
has fine speed for size, grabbed three interceptions last year including 
25-yard TD return. 


ANDY RUSSELL, Linebacker, 6-2, 215, 5th Yr., Age 27, Missouri. 

A No. 16 draft choice in 1963, spent two years in Army, has since come 
on to become a top LB in league. Not overly big for a linebacker, he 
has lots of savvy, great speed and range. Made Pro Bowl team in 1968. 
Hits hard and follows the ball well, 


. 


DICK SHINER, Quarterback, 6-0, 195, 6th Yr., Age 27, Maryland, 

A No, 7 draft pick of Redskins in 1964, went to Cleveland, then to 

Steelers prior to '67 season. Played most of last season as first string 

Nie responded with 148 completions, 1,856 yards and 18 TD strikes. 
as Maryland's greatest passer. 


- 
J. R. WILBURN, Split End, 6-2, 190, 4th Yr., Age 26, South Carolina. 


Has come on to become outstanding receiver after being 13th round 
draft choice in 1963. Led Steelers in receiving in '67 with 51 catches 
be! TM a ranked second last year with 39 grabs for 514 yards, 
three TDs, 


MARV WOODSON, Defensive Back, 6-0, 190, Gth Yr., Age 28, Indiana. 

=~ Top draft choice of the Colts in 1964, came to Steelers in trade that 
Pe) ear. Starred as kick return man as rookie, since then has doubled as 

: ine defensive back. Now has career interception total of 17, was a 

Pro Bowler in 1968. 


Chuck Noll 


Head Coach 


This year marks the head coaching debut of Chuck Noll in 
pro football, and in the opinion of two former head coaches 
whom Noll worked for, the Steelers have themselves a man 
highly regarded. A star at Dayton University in his under- 
graduate days, Noll was a 21st draft choice of the Cleveland 
Browns and played both offensive guard and linebacker for the Browns from 
1953 through 1959, retiring as an active player at age 27 because he thought 
he was ready to enter the coaching end of the game. He joined the San Diego 
Chargers of the AFL in 1960 under Sid Gillman as a defensive aide, and re- 
mained with the Chargers through 1965. In five of his six years with San Diego, 
the Chargers won the Western title. Noll returned to the NFL in 1966, joining 
former Brown teammate Don Shula at Baltimore as the defensive coach, re- 
placing Charley Winner who had moved to the head job with the Cardinals. His 
three seasons with the Colts turned out to be equally as successful for Noll, 
who certainly has a history of championship performance going for him as he 
begins his career with the Steelers. Both Gillman and Shula agree that the 
Steelers have found themselves a top young coach in the 38-year-old Noll. 
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NO. 


30 
26 
74 
53 
68 
45 
53 
57 
79 
38 
76 
49 
24 
69 
82 
64 
42 
29 
87 
84 
75 
88 
35 
56 
20 
59 
60 
10 
72 
78 
73 
34 
50 
17 
25 
77 
28 
66 
65 
39 
86 
47 
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Pittsburgh 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Asbury, Bill 
Bleier, Rocky 
Brown, John 
Campbell, John 
Capp, Dick 
Compton, Dick 
Connelly, Mike 
Davis, Sam 
Gagner, Larry 
Gros, Earl 
Haggerty, Mike 
Harris, Lou 
Henderson, Jon 
Hillebrand, Jerry 
Hilton, John 
Hinton, Chuck 
Hoak, Dick 
Hohn, Bob 
Jefferson, Roy 
Jeter, Tony 
Kortas, Ken 
Kotite, Dick 
Lusteg, Booth 
Mansfield, Ray 
Martha, Paul 
May, Ray 
McGee, Ben 
Nix, Kent 
O’Brien, Fran 
Parker, Frank 
Ruple, Ernie 
Russell, Andy 
Saul, Bill 
Shiner, Dick 
Shy, Don 
Taylor, Mike 
Thomas, Clendon 
Van Dyke, Bruce 
Voss, Lloyd 
Walden, Bobby 
Wilburn, J. R. 
Woodson, Marv 


HT 
6-1 
5-11 
6-2 
6-3 
6-3 
6-1 
6-2 
6-1 
6-3 
6-3 
6-4 
6-0 
6-0 
6-3 
6-5 
6-5 
5-11 
6-0 
6-2 
6-3 
6-4 
6-3 
5-11 
6-3 
6-0 
6-1 
6-3 
6-2 
6-1 
6-4 
6-4 
6-2 
6-4 
6-0 
6-1 
6-4 
6-2 
6-2 
6-4 
6-0 
6-2 
6-0 


WT 


225 
190 
255 
225 
235 
195 
248 
245 
240 
220 
240 
180 
195 
240 
222 
258 
195 
185 
190 
223 
280 
235 
190 
240 
187 
230 
250 
195 
265 
255 
256 
225 
232 
197 
205 
246 
200 
246 
256 
190 
190 
195 


AGE NFLYR 


26 4 
23 
30 
30 
25 
29 
33 
25 
25 
29 
23 
23 
24 
29 
27 
30 
29 
28 
25 
25 
27 
24 
30 
28 
27 
24 
30 
25 
33 
29 
23 
27 
28 
27 
23 
24 
33 
25 
27 
31 
26 
28 
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COLLEGE 


Kent State 
Notre Dame 
Syracuse 
Minnesota 
Boston College 
McMurry 

Utah State 
Allen 

Florida 

LSU 

Miami (Florida) 
Kent State 
Colorado State 
Colorado 
Richmond 


North Carolina College 


Penn State 
Nebraska 

Utah 

Nebraska 
Louisville 
Wagner 
Connecticut 
Washington 
Pittsburgh 
Southern California 
Jackson State 
TCU 

Michigan State 
Oklahoma State 
Arkansas 
Missouri 

Penn State 
Maryland 

San Diego State 
Southern California 
Oklahoma 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Georgia 

South Carolina 
Indiana 


Pianeta 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. 


Asbury ...... 
Walden ...... 


PASSING = Att. Comp. 


Shiner .... 304 
Nix?asf22¢ 130 
Hoak ..... 16 
Walden... 1 
PASS REC. No. 
Jefferson ... 58 
Wilburn... 39 
Hoak ...... 28 
GOS? sis 2 27 
Hilton ..... 20 
SV) cen 13 
Kotite ..... 6 
Compton 5 
Cropper 4 
Bleier ..... 3 
Asbury .... 3 
Henderson . 3 
Hillebrand 1 
Jeter ...... 1 
INTERCEPTIONS 
Martha. sc oats ass 
Mav Pascttias ce cess 
* Led NFL 
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Woodson 
Thomas 


Hillebrand 


Russell 
Campbell 


KICKOFF RET, 


oe Be Be 
Henderson ... 
Bleier ....... 


PUNT RET. 


Jefferson 


Bleier ...... 


Harris 


Watkins .... 


PUNTING 
Walden 


SCORING 
Jefferson 
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Long TDs 
12 0 
oO D0 
32 0 
3 0 
20 «3260 
Long TDs 
80 0 
44 0 
27) 0 
23 «20 
Long TDs 
80" 1 
144 600 
10 0 
0 0 
Ave. Long 
40.4 57 
FG Pts 
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— 
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Pittsburgh All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 


John Henry Johnson, 4,381 yards with 26 TDs. 


PASSING 


Jim Finks, with 611 completions in 1,129 attempts for 8,954 yards 


and 48 TDs. 
PASS RECEIVING 


Elbie Nickel, with 328 receptions for 5,121 yards and 37 TDs. 


INTERCEPTIONS 


Jack Butler, with 52. 


SCORING 


Lou Michaels, with 277 points. 


(1959-'64) 


(1952-'57) 


(1947-'56) 


(1950-’58) 


(1960-'62) 
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The Big Play 


FULLBACK TOSS 


c : 


i 
Diagram A 38 i_42 


The secret of the Pittsburgh Steelers’ traditionally strong ground game 
is the concentration of blocking power in the planned running lanes, as 
shown in Diagram A. This quick fullback toss to Earl Gros (38) starts 
from a power right formation which puts maximum blocking in front of 
the ball-carrier. Right guard Bruce Van Dyke (66) pulls out of the line 
and turns upfield to lead the interference. He hits the first man he sees 
but is usually looking to seal off the middle linebacker, or at least delay 
his pursuit. Center Ray Mansfield (56) must make a skillful block to 
keep Van Dyke’s man from penetrating and spoiling the play. Halfback 
Dick Hoak (42) swings to the outside and attempts to take out the 
defensive halfback. Flanker Roy Jefferson (87) drives upfield to screen 
off the strongside safety. The rest of the Steeler line zone blocks, trying 
to drive the defensive men to the left—at least for a second or two. 
That's all the speedy Gros needs to ‘‘turn the corner." 


HALFBACK SWEEP TRAP 
s s 
H H 


Diagram B 42 


Power blocks by left guard Larry Gagner (79) and tight end John Hilton 
(82) make the halfback sweep trap (Diagram B) a big play for Pitts- 
burgh. The play starts as an apparent right end sweep with Dick Hoak 
(42) carrying and Earl Gros (38) leading the interference. If the de- 
fensive corner linebacker drifts wide to contain the sweep, Gagner, 
driving laterally along the line, blocks him to the outside. Hilton, mean- 
while, blocks down on the defensive right end, creating a power gap 
into which Hoak turns as the up-front blocking develops. Another vital 
block must be made by right tackle Fran O'Brien, who seals off the 
middle linebacker. Hoak also has the option to go outside if the block- 
ing dictates such a change of direction. 
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Steelers in Action 


Py = Ti . . eee 


Fullback Earl Gros (38) had 579 yards rushing in 1968. Here’s part of 
that haul against the Eagles as Fran O’Brien (72) weighs in with a block. 


with the Steeler chasers including Ben McGee (60), Ken Kortas (75) and 
Chuck Hinton (64). Isolating QB is name of pass-rushing game. 
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ST. LOUIS Siieioba baie 


Quarterback Jim Hart of the Cardinals enjoys perfect pass-blocking as he 
sets up against Dallas. The shield includes linemen Irv Goode (55), Bob 
DeMarco (61) and Ken Gray (64) with halfback Roland (23) as rear guard. 


hile the Cardinals are one of 

the charter members of the 
NFL, the club’s history actually 
dates back to the year 1899, more 
than two decades before the forma- 
tion of the NFL. It was in that year, 
before the turn of the century, that 
a husky young man named Chris 
O'Brien organized the Morgan A.C. 
football team in Chicago, and soon 
called his team the Racine Street 
Cardinals because of the color of 
the team's jerseys. 

O'Brien's club represented that 
area for many years thereafter, 
and eventually joined the newly 
founded NFL. And, with such re- 
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nowned players as Paddy Driscoll, 
Duke Slater, Wilfrid Smith and Ed- 
die Anderson, the Cardinals won 
their first NFL crown in 1925. 

The club remained a Windy City 
fixture until 1960 when the fran- 
chise moved to its present location 
in St. Louis. Ownership of the Car- 
dinals has been in the Bidwill 
family since 1933, and the length 
of this family ownership is matched 
or surpassed by only four other 
clubs in pro football. Famed play- 
ers have included Driscoll, Ernie 
Nevers, Charley Trippi, Marshall 
Goldberg, Elmer Angsman and 
many others. 


St. Louis 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ............ Ab Dallas 4; Ail slsnsieates ales 1:30 p.m. 
September 28 ............ CHIGAGO? «7G a ane mite bhadu 1:00 p.m. 
OGtGbORMS ws c'5-poG eon at\Pittsburam 6.25.55. 25.05.09 084 1:15 p.m. 
DGWDEY D20 thas aise Sam here's at Washington ............. 1:15 p.m. 
October 1D). sissies. hye MINNESOTA’ «2 2.02.: 5.00 04.5 1:00 p.m. 
OCtODEE AG i a iy A Kime og EHS at Cleveland ...........4.0. 1:30 p.m. 
November 2 ............. NEW ORLEANS ............ 1:00 p.m. 
November 9 .........204. NWEWIYORE 25. acs gag aucelnaste va 3:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ BU DEEOIE pow wid agra? Says WH eon 1:15 p.m. 
November 23 ............ PHIEADBERHIA 25.2% 604 3aers 1:00 p.m. 
November 30 ............ PITTSBURGH ti\6.0, ccgeeedeueonite et 1:00 p.m. 
December ey wth. .n ud yaw mit AUINGWINOTK: © 2 ran.ada sreocts 1:30 p.m. 
December14 oo ici eas ce. GCEEVEUAND! us. Sie aes asiatdey 3:00 p.m. 
Decemberi2). <1 cack andves at Green Bay ¢.........000. 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


SES iSietkchas seo Hap ad eines Rao be suid fy & eee LOS ANGELES 24 
_ DPR vatharwachighy oe BAS SOW SWANG AL Grady other Geiereraia, @ -aties San Francisco 35 
4 Id) siletat bite sha: eee Riaatet Te Worden 2 Be aes New Orleans 20 
i OS ae kiiiges ath athe MAA: Redeth nell te ROG Ow DALLAS 27 
a EDN ote Tea AM aa carat ten tne eet rtp oie Eke tal Cleveland 21 
a4 DAs at 5a sc wad ug.iR: 5 wiGs #4 ed IN & da A WASHINGTON) 14 
e REUSE ade Gass Ao: th ab besdafhn crate beau nt rhb Shasta. K NEW ORLEANS 17 
. EES Ga agaeees Ie nL, Mina wbie faye See ree GUC Se Sects Philadelphia 17 
: 28) WG a5 sta epics tik ea ela eee PITTSBURGH =. 28 
Ee ttre piace hee ae et cam ndsch ote hae odes Baltimore 27 
» 3 Ly Ae Pane een og ee ache er ee ee eee ATLANTA 12 
ae BO ssh aie Do GaSe rises Contaateiera tata ausee Pittsburgh 10 
fe PD aati cg Neck B10 Wb Sadie land bee Gredek GML New York 21 
et OT a baths ta in bh Sone a oh a Dies aoe SASS CLEVELAND 16 
TOTALS 325 289 


FINAL RECORD: WON 9 — LOST 4 — TIED 1 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


SE LOUIS NAA Ss, darted Fact BOR pcboserd des Oke aod ark Pittsburgh Zz 
“ DO sia aca detlinnanes Wiel bh Atta est a attisiots a" Kansas City 13 
" BS nasa ren Ss ahr apt cA ater be ROT MIE. gene nn rg eacc New York 10 
"* REL Scns Be PSA AEB A ce RG, Bm RIM ee ot ame ae Minnesota 28 
ss DL GMOs dais duduspe Sadi beam ONG Sept A het dO ee Chicago 19 
TOTALS 100 77 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 3 — LOST 2 
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St. Louis Key Players 


DON BRUMM, Defensive End, 6-3, 245, 7th Yr., Age 28, Purdue. 
Hard-charging pass rusher is the leader of St. Louis’ front four. Tough, 
prong competitor was a tackle at Purdue, selected No. 1 by Cardinals 
in 1963, and won team Rookie of Year honors. He's been a top per- 
former ever since. 


WILLIS CRENSHAW, Fullback, 6-1, 230, 6th Yr., Age 28, Kansas State. 


Had his finest season ever in '68, rushing for 813 yards and a 4.0 
average to rank No, 7 in league, Also caught 23 passes. Strong inside 
runner and good blocker, has fine speed in open field. Career rushing 
average a fine 4.6, 


BOB DeMARCO, Center, 6-2, 240, Sth Yr., Age 31, Dayton. 

Pro Bowl selection four times, All-NFL choice in '67, he's hub of rugged 
offensive line, rated by many as perhaps the best in the league. Orig: 
inally a guard with Cards, shifted to center in his second year, been 
solid ever since. 


JIM HART, Quarterback, 6-2, 205, 4th Yr., Age 25, So. Illinois, 

Free agent who became starting QB when Charlie Johnson entered 
Army. Came through with 192 completions, 3,008 yards and 19 TDs in 
‘67, but production fell off last year to 140 connections, 15 TDS, and 
2,059 yards. Has poise, fine arm. 


CHARLIE JOHNSON, Quarterback, 6-0, 190, Sth Yr., Age 30, New Mexico St. 


Has seen very little action in past two seasons due to Army duty. 
Holds Cardinal passing records for completions, yardage, TDs, at- 
tempts acne season. Had just 29 completions last year for 330 yards 
and one TD. 


ERNIE McMILLAN, Tackle, 6-6, 260, Sth Yr., Age 31, Illinois. 


| 
All-Pro performer is rated one of very best in league. Sparkles par- , 
ticularly on pass protection, is solid out in front of runner, has spirit 
Pad hustle, A No. 13 draft choice for 1961, he’s been in Pro Bowl three 
mes. 


BOB REYNOLDS, Tackle, 6-5, 265, 7th Yr., Age 30, Bowling Green. 

Teams with McMillan to give Cardinals outstanding tandem of offensive 

tackles. No, 2 draft choice for St. Louis in 1963. Has been a tackle 

tpl high school, college, pro bali, Possesses great speed for a 
ig man. 


JOHNNY ROLAND, Halfback, 6-2, 215, 4th Yr., Age 26, Missouri. 

Drafted as a “future” in 1965, has been outstanding performer during NS) 

three seasons, with more than 2,000 yards rushing and 17 TDs. Had  - 

455 yards for 3.8 average last year after 876-yard total in '67. Fine _) a 
=a 


pass receiver as well. Pro Bowler twice. 
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JACKIE SMITH, Tight End, 6-4, 230, 7th Yr., Age 29, N.W. Louisiana. 
Outstanding receiver has led club in receptions for past three years, 
Had 49 catches for rey yarns in '68 after setting club record with 1,205 
yards gained in '67. Lifetime totals now show 266 receptions, 4,554 
yards, 22 TDs in six years. 


LARRY STALLINGS, Linebacker, 6-2, 230, 7th Yr., Age 28, Georgia Tech. 
Like Charlie Johnson, has been strictly a weekend player because of 
Army duty during past two seasons. Was a tackle in college, made 
switch to LB in pros without a hitch. Has fine range, good speed, and 
is a rugged tackler. 


CHUCK WALKER, Defensive End, 6-3, 250, 6th Yr., Age 28, Duke. 


One of the league’s top pass rushers, blessed with strength and agility. 
First a defensive tackle, he was switched to DE last year and turned 
in solid performance. Teams with Brumm for solid pair of rushers. 
All-conference honors at Duke. 


DAVE WILLIAMS, Split End, 6-2, 205, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Washington. 

No. 1 draft choice for 1967, he's been a solid performer, winning club 
Rookie of Year honors with 28 catches for 405 yards and five TDs, 
Second season was even better as swift receiver had 43 grabs for 682 
yards and six scores. 


LARRY WILSON, Defensive Back, 6-0, 190, 10th Yr., Age 31, Utah. 
Perennial All-Pro safetyman. Six times in Pro Bowl, noted for his 
hustle, great leadership. Outstanding tackler, he holds St. Louis records 
for interceptions (38), TDs by interception (5), and longest return for 
TD (96 yards). Great player. 


Charlie Winner 
Head Coach 


A sound football fundamentalist with a wide background of 

experience on every level of the game, Charlie Winner has 

led the Cardinals to a three-year mark of 23-16-3 . . . which 

happens to be exceptional when you consider that the club 

has had an abnormally high incidence of injuries to key 
players over that span. Last year, the Cardinals posted a fine 9-4-1 mark to 
finish just behind the Browns (10-4) for Century Division honors. Consider 
also that Winner lost the services of his ace quarterback Charlie Johnson to 
Army duty for the past two seasons. Before being named head coach of the 
Cardinals, Winner served for 12 years as an assistant with the Baltimore Colts. 
He began his career in 1954 as an end coach, later handled the defensive 
backfield responsibilities, and then assumed overall command of the Colts’ 
defense. Thus, he was given much of the credit for Baltimore’s strong defensive 
teams of the late 1950s. By the same token, he has also won the reputation of 
being an imaginative and free-wheeling offensive coach, so well-steeped is he 
in all aspects of the game. Winner also happens to have a famous father-in-law, 
former Colt head coach Weeb Ewbank, now of the New York Jets. 
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St. Louis 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Atkins, Robert 
Bakken, Jim 
Barnes, Mike 
Brumm, Don 
Clark, Ernie 
Crenshaw, Willis 
DeMarco, Bob 
Edwards, Cid 
Gilliam, John 
Goode, Irv 
Gray, Ken 

Hart, Jim 

Heron, Fred 
Hyatt, Fred 
Johnson, Charley 
Johnson, Walter 
Lane, MacArthur 
Latourette, Chuck 
Lee, Bob 

Logan, Chuck 
McMillan, Ernie 
Meggyesy, Dave 
O'Brien, Dave 
Reynolds, Bob 
Rivers, Jamie 
Roland, John 
Rosema, Rocky 
Rowe, Bob 
Sanders, Lonnie 
Sauls, Mac 
Schmiesing, Joe 
Shivers, Roy 
Smith, Jackie 
Sortun, Rick 
Stallings, Larry 
Stovall, Jerry 
Strofolino, Mike 
Trimble, Wayne 
Walker, Chuck 
Williams, Clyde 
Williams, Dave 
Wilson, Larry 


POS 
DB 
K-FL 
DB 


HT 
6-3 
6-1 
6-3 
6-3 
6-1 
6-1 
6-2 
6-2 
6-1 
6-5 
6-2 
6-2 
6-4 


WT 


212 
200 
205 
245 
230 
225 
245 
230 
190 
255 
250 
205 
255 
212 
190 
235 
220 
190 
200 
230 
260 
230 
245 
265 
235 
215 
230 
255 
205 
185 
245 
200 
230 
240 
230 
195 
230 
203 
250 
250 
205 
190 


AGE NFLYR 


23 
28 
24 
27 
32 
28 
30 
25 
24 
28 
33 
25 
24 
22 
30 
25 
25 
24 
24 
26 
31 
27 
28 
30 
23 
26 
23 
24 
27 
24 
24 
27 
29 
26 
27 
28 
26 
24 
28 
29 
24 
31 
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COLLEGE 


Grambling 
Wisconsin 

U. Texas (Arlington) 
Purdue 

Michigan State 
Kansas State 
Dayton 
Tennessee A. & I. 
South Carolina State 
Kentucky 

Howard Payne 
Southern Illinois 
San Jose State 
Auburn 

New Mexico State 
Tuskegee 

Utah State 

Rice 

Minnesota 
Northwestern 
Illinois 

Syracuse 

Boston College 
Bowling Green 
Bowling Green 
Missouri 
Michigan 
Western Michigan 
Michigan State 
S.W. Texas State 
New Mexico State 
Utah State 

N.W, Louisiana 
Washington 
Georgia Tech 
L.S.U. 

Villanova 
Alabama 

Duke 

Southern University 
Washington 

Utah 


St. Louis 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No. Yards Long TDs 
Crenshaw ....203 813 4.0 66t 6 Rivers ............ 2 22 14 0 
Roland ....... 721. 455° SSS 85) Se ARKIN? e534 Stee 2 0 or 0 
Edwards ..... SIC G18 ce) 4! Dt MGR aes sane 1 15 15 0 
Shivers ...... AG ISA AD) CAPE A ROYS! aac icaca ton 1 8 8 0 
pole mifit te Z ar se a : KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TOs 
Williams ..... 3 47 157 43 © Latourette ..46* 1,237* 269 75 0 
Hatt hanecae’s 19 20 «1 3 6 Crenshaw... 6 104 173 25 O 
Latourette ... 1 15 150 15 OQ Shivers .... 3 63") 20) Y2s! *0 
Wilson ....... 1 12 TA0)) 2) 8 


PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int, Latourette ...28* 345° 123 86t 1 


Hart ...... 316 140 44.3 2,059 15 1g Roland ..... oP Paty PRS AD 
Johnson .. 67 29 43.3 330 1 1 _ pyntine No. Yards Avg. Long 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs Latourette ...... 65 2,701 41.6 55 
SUCH 2.95528 - ie ies = : SCORING TDs PAT FG Pts. 
Williams ..... 3 f Se lSs | Rattan»... <scee 23 4 15 85 
Conrad ...... 32 449 140 got 4 pakhen ows seeee lg RR ai 
Crenshaw ....23 232 10.1 42 1 Shivers .......... 7 0 0 42 
Shivers ...... o7 fapae! Tea SaGk Sy yee ane cee 6 0 0 36 
Roland ...... 8 97 12.1 40 O Williams ......... 6 0 0 36 
Daanen ...... 4 35 88 15 O Srith Les ba ee woes 5 0 0 30 
Edwards ..... 1 2 20 2 0 Conrad .......... 4 0 Di 2g 
UNTERCEPTIONS? “Hap “Verdes foe Toe: RMR se teceteee Re 
Wilson ............ A 4 8.0) ‘Edwards. o.e22205. 1 0 0 6 
Sanders ..........- 3 6 6 0 Latourette ....... 1 0 0 6 
* Led NFL 


St. Louis All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 
Charley Trippi, with 687 carries for 3,511 yards. (1947-'55) 
John David Crow, with 784 carries for 3,489 yards. (1958-'64) 
Ollie Matson, with 761 carries for 3,331 yards. (1952, '54-'58) 
PASSING 
Charlie Johnson, with 899 completions in 1,787 attempts for 13,091 yards 
and 95 TDs. (1951-'68) 
PASS RECEIVING 
Bobby Joe Conrad, with 418 receptions. (1958-'68) 
Sonny Randle, with 328 receptions. (1959-'66) 
INTERCEPTIONS 
Larry Wilson, with 38. (1960-'68) 
Dick Lane, with 30. (1954-'59) 
Pat Fischer, with 26. (1961-'67) 
SCORING 
Jim Bakken, with 586 points. (1962-'68) 
Pat Harder, with 389 points. (1946-'50) 
Bobby Joe Conrad, with 389 points. (1958-"68) 
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The Big Play 


FAKE DRAW PASS 


Diagram A 33 23 


More often than not when the Cardinals make a big play, tight end 
Jackie Smith (81) is on the receiving end of the football. The Cards use 
Smith, a speedy 6-4, 215-pounder, in a variety of yardage-producing 
situations, one of which is the fake draw pass outlined in Diagram A. 
Quarterback Jim Hart (17) drops as if to throw and then ‘‘freezes"’ the 
enemy defense by faking a draw handoff to fullback Willis Crenshaw 
(33). While the defense is thus occupied, Smith brush-blocks the corner 
linebacker and slides into the short zone over the middle. If the mid- 
dle linebacker has been fooled by Hart's draw fake, Jackie can usually 
get himself open long enough to take a quick pass from his quarterback 
and pick up that crucial first down. Note how the Cardinal wide receivers 
run deep patterns to the outside, thus opening up Smith's area. 


TIGHT END SQUARE-OUT-AND-DOWN 


Diagram B % y So ss 


Few tight ends in pro ball can run the square-out-and-down as expertly 
as Jackie’ Smith (81), who has the speed of most flanker backs. As 
shown in Diagram B, the Cardinals employ their brilliant split end Dave 
Williams (80) and veteran flanker Bobby Joe Conrad (40) as decoys 
while Smith works to get open up the field, As his teammates run 
their diversionary routes, Jackie fights past the corner linebacker, takes 
several steps straight upfield to lure the tight safety in close—and then 
breaks sharply toward the sideline. This maneuver usually gets Smith 
clear of the pursuing linebacker and puts the safetyman in the dis- 
advantageous position of chasing Jackie from a poor angle. When the 
safety closes in, Smith makes yet another move—this one a 45-degree 
turn up the field. Then he relies on his great speed to win the race to 
the ball down the sideline. A big play for St. Louis! 
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Cardinals in Action 


Headed for a fall is Giants’ Ernie Koy (23) in the face of a fierce Cardinal 
defense led-by ChuckWalker (79), Mike Barnes (20) and Ernie Clark (59). 


Pri SiHer 
y (fe) 


In for a touchdown through a gaping hole goes fullback Willis Crenshaw. 
Halfback Johnny Roland (23) applies solid block on Giants’ Willie Williams 
to ease Crenshaw’s path to six points. 
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SAN ee 49ers 


Headed for a first down is San Francisco’s 230-pound Ken Willard (40) 
behind crisp blocking by Bruce Bosley (77), Gary Lewis (22) and John 
David Crow (44). Willard was the NFL’s No. 2 rusher in 1968 with 967 


yards and a 4.3 average. 


he San Francisco 49ers were 

the first major professional 
team to operate in California's 
beautiful Bay area, establishing an 
AAFC franchise there in 1946. 
Founded by the late Tony Morabito, 
the pioneering efforts of the 49ers 
opened the San Francisco area not 
only to the best in pro football, 
but to major league baseball, bas- 
ketball and hockey as well. 

Some of the game's greatest 
names have worn the distinctive 
Forty Niner Gold and Scarlet 
trappings. From that first squad 
in 1946, start with quarterback 
Frankie Albert and running back 
Norm Standlee. Other fabled play- 
ers of the club as it progressed from 
the AAFC to the NFL were such 
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as Hugh (The King) McElhenny, 
considered by many to be the fin- 
est all-around halfback ever; Y. 
A. Tittle, Leo Nomellini, Billy Wil- 
son, Gordy Soltau and Joe (The 
Jet) Perry. 

Imbued with Morabito’s credo 
of “Go first class or not at all,” 
the 49ers, with well-balanced teams 
throughout their history, have long 
maintained a closeness with the 
city of San Francisco and its fans. 
This intangible spirit is such that 
the 49ers are as much a part of 
San Francisco as are the cable 
cars and bridges. The club has a 
formidable past, an impressive 
present and the promise of a 
strong future. 


San Francisco 1969 Schedule 


September 21 .....4....6. atvitlan tae: 53% ipso a acs 1:30 p.m. 
September 28 ............ at Green Bay (Milwaukee) ..... 1:00 p.m. 
QGtODEEAS 4g Ade Poe ne Os WASHINGTON ....,.......-. 1:00 p.m. 
October jcc 4a 25 12442 bg LOS ANGELES 6 ic 5.55. ce0%. ae 1:00 p.m. 
PICO LD ci tcast state oct: eee ATLANTA oes stacsi.s ess tas eaeee 1:00 p.m. 
October 26 Minis bis ee ed ew vet at Baltimorers 254 054.2206000% 2:00 p.m. 
November 2 ............. DE TRO ss chaicp dhe sare nee 1:00 p.m. 
November 9 ............. at Los Angeles ............. 1:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ BALTIMORE, s.226404e 584008 1:00 p.m. 
November 23 ............ at New Orleans ............ 1:00 p.m. 
November 27 ............ at Dallasiis saa le mis ewtcantaai ke 5:00 p.m. 
December 63.39.0005 055 dak CHICAGO) §, 25 baste shape toe 1:00 p.m. 
December 14 ............ at Mintesota) ivy. ened ae ihe» 1:30 p.m. 
December 21! ccc. aagnwa wa PHILADELPHIA’ 3.3 3sacneaes 1:00 p.m- 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


SARIRFANGISCO! a Gta Se jyccnd o clie we cos Se pray hoe ogg ae Oe Baltimore 27 
J. By ides. Geatacchess ad ateacdee atednis hG-a dens ST. LOUIS 17 
. DE hs, iarik Os Ache eantae aus Tee ATLANTA 13 
* DED, Sar ens ith atte tus arate leery Macrae en Los Angeles 24 
ve UAE 5. ger tcdibseh tegen Ruste osu Rem feaess TEN BALTIMORE 42 
OGM taaw ie Peo tea De Ree New York 10 
+ AS in ay bare adtpep befendyon aie Ay inl@y dryd sore skis hygreyreh Rots Detroit 7 
“ PLS ie ee Ob. Daun ae hee um CLEVELAND 33 
tL Ma tei sah dh ar abs dish ots A Gaz oh Rage or Chicago 27 
3 ZV as hedge Briaie antetetrtetPrag hie tt-sbbet ant hy LOS ANGELES 20 
sf SS suit ep aU win Sy AINE Cie EN Pittsburgh 28 
* QD eee Bd Ui aibe8 cael eobe BH bvseb hiete asa che GREEN BAY 20 
_ DOR ss in Hee wld ara duit 6 et daro ee duh MINNESOTA 30 
" TANS OS eh caeratt cas Faoeicha wikleaheae Atlanta 12 
TOTALS 303 310 


FINAL RECORD: WON 7 — LOST 6 — TIED 1 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


SFE RATIO SC SS ea ss oy ns Noe ye tae sive aratty oucaty a Stienanse > olielee bahay San Diego 30 
‘ VA rag 25. ciation PWS -Bol OO NG Oe nid Pte Dallas 16 
x UP ia sia state Sho saaneds)s$o0e wate, Adana a iae Cleveland 31 
te BON ao Bi havea hy ache wien pl arses ot bh eat Denver 6 
‘A DB cy AS penc staat test that acty® Sra ae Oakland 26 
a DO ernciath ohavie Bntiy Rip ate Grane Pech ance Los Angeles 21 
TOTALS 110 130 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 1 — LOST 5 
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San Francisco Key Players 


KERMIT ALEXANDER, Defensive Back, 5-11, 186, 7th Yr., Age 28, UCLA. 


Fine versatile player has led 49ers in pass interceptions five times in 
six years. Had nine steals for 155 yards to rank No. 2 in NFL in ’68, 
including 66-yard TD return. Career total now 31 for 460 yards. Also 


kickoff and punt return man. 


ED BEARD, Linebacker, 6-1, 220, 5th Yr., Age 30, Tennessee. 

Starting MLB since his rookie year after being drafted as an offensive 
tackle. Took off 20 pounds to play MLB. Quick and strong, he had two 
interceptions last season for return yardage of 93 yards. Spent two 
years in Army. 


FORREST BLUE, Tackle, 6-5, 250, 2nd Yr., Age 24, Auburn. 

No. 1 draft choice was a center in college, switched to offensive tackle 

as a rookie last season and turned in outstanding job all year long. Big 

aa yangy with fine speed, looks to have exceptional potential for All- 
ro honors. 


BRUCE BOSLEY, Center, 6-2, 240, 14th Yr., Age 36, West Virginia. 


Veteran star began career as a defensive end, switched to guard and 
made Pro Bowl team, finally to center where he’s been three times a 
Pro Bowler. Cagey veteran is solid blocker, fine team leader. Offensive 
captain in 1967. 


JOHN BRODIE, Quarterback, 6-1, 205, 13th Yr., Age 34, Stanford. 
Veteran QB had another top season in '68, ranking as the NFL's No. 3 
passer on 234 completions for 3,020 yards and 22 TDs. All-Pro in 1965, 
his career records now up to 1,676 completions, close to 20,000 yards 
gained and 133 TD throws, 


KEVIN HARDY, Defensive End, 6-5, 287, 2nd Yr., Age 24, Notre Dame. 


Originally a No. 1 draft choice of New Orleans, came to 49ers as pay- 
ment for receiver Dave Parks. Though he was slowed by injuries some- 
what, proved to be a solid asset. Big, strong and agile, he has great 
potential. MVP in East-West Shrine game his senior year. 


STAN HINDMAN, Defensive End, 6-3, 237, 4th Yr., Age 25, Mississippi. 
All-American guard in college has become one of best young defensiv: 
ends in NFL. Injured most of rookie year, he came on strongly in '6 
and improved even more last year. Came up with an interception fc 
a 25-yard TD in ’68 too. 


CHARLIE KRUEGER, Def. Tackle, 6-4, 270, 11th Yr., Age 32, Texas A&M. 


Solid veteran who started career as defensive end, then switched to 
tackle where he’s been a starter for 49ers for 10 years. Rated among 
top four or five pass-rushing tackles in all of football. Pro Bowler 
twice. Drafted No, 1 by 49ers in 1958. 
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CLIFTON McNEILL, Flanker, 6-2, 185, 6th Yr., Age 29, Grambling. 

Success story of year. After four seasons as reserve with Cleveland, 
came to 49ers prior to '68 and became the NFL's No. 1 pass receiver 
with 71 catches for 994 yards and seven TDs. Great quickness, he 
won All-NFL and Pro Bow! honors. 


HOWARD MUDD, Guard, 6-2, 252, 6th Yr., Age 27, Hillsdale (Mich.). 


Solid performer who has been an All-Pro selection for the past two 
seasons as well as a three-time starter on the Pro Bowl squad. Very 
ston z and quick, he’s an exceptionally fine pass blocker, leads sweeps 
wi inesse, 


LEN ROHDE, Tackle, 6-4, 255, 10th Yr., Age 31, Utah State. 


Highly dependable tackle who has been a starter for 49ers for seven 
years after seeing some prior action as a defensive player. Has out- 
standing HAS and quickness, rates among best of the pass-blockers. 
Captained Utah team his senior year. 


DAVE WILCOX, Linebacker, 6-2, 237, 6th Yr., Age 27, Oregon. 


Regarded among the better of the league's outside linebackers, swift, 
far-ranging performer won All-NFL honors in '67 and has been a Pro 
Bowler too. Has been a starter for 49ers since midway through his 
rookie season, 


KEN WILLARD, Fullback, 6-2, 232, 5th Yr., Age 26, North Carolina. 

Power running back has been a star since his rookie year with 49ers. 
Finished No. 2 among NFL’s rushers in '68 with 967 yards and 4.3 
average. Has already rushed for 3,018 yards in four years, caught 133 
passes, scored 29 TDs. 


Dick Nolan 


Head Coach 


The year 1968 marked Dick Nolan's first season as head 
coach of the 49ers, and the young mentor led San Francisco 
to a 7-6-1 record in the tough Coastal Division. Just 36 years 
old, Nolan brought a wealth of playing and coaching experi- 
ence with him to San Francisco, having spent six seasons as 
Tom Landry's chief defensive aide with the Dallas Cowboys. Nolan was a player- 
coach with the Cowboys in 1962, his last active season as a player, and there- 
upon became a full-time defensive assistant, receiving credit for helping build 
the staunch Cowboy defense which led the club to Eastern Conference honors 
in both 1966 and 1967. Nolan was a star at Maryland University and was a 
No. 4 draft choice of the New York Giants in 1954. He starred as a defensive 
back for the Giants and also played one season with the Chicago Cardinals 
before going to Dallas and finished his playing career with 23 interceptions. A 
rugged 185-pounder, Nolan was a sure, hard tackler and always a spirited 
performer, and has a history of championship involvement . . . three Eastern 
titles as a Giant, and those back-to-back crowns with Dallas. Nolan is rightfully 
acknowledged as one of the brightest young coaches in the game. 
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NO. 


39 
79 
50 
72 
75 
77 
12 
66 
42 
33 
36 
30 
86 
53 
54 
55 
80 
37 
70 
60 
22 
26 
85 
10 
68 
57 
84 
73 
63 
14 
69 
32 
27 
76 
ll 
68 
45 
64 
40 
89 
88 
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San Francisco 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Alexander, Kermit 
Banaszek, Cas 
Beard, Ed 

Belk, Bill 

Blue, Forrest 
Bosley, Bruce 
Brodie, John 
Collett, Elmer 
Cunningham, Doug 
Daniels, Clem 
Davis, Tommy 
Fuller, Johnny 
Hardy, Kevin 
Hart, Tom 
Hays, Harold 
Hazeltine, Matt 
Hindman, Stan 
Johnson, Jim 
Krueger, Charlie 
Lakes, Roland 
Lewis, Gary 
McFarland, Kay 
McNeil, Clifton 
Mira, George 
Mudd, Howard 
Nunley, Frank 
Olerich, Dave 
Olssen, Lance 
Parker, Don 
Patera, Dennis 
Peoples, Woody 
Phillips, Mel 
Randolph, Al 
Rohde, Len 
Spurrier, Steve 
Thomas, John 
Tucker, Bill 
Wilcox, Dave 
Willard, Ken 
Windsor, Bob 
Witcher, Dick 


POS 
DB 


HT 
5-11 
6-3 
6-1 
6-3 
6-5 
6-2 
6-1 
6-4 
6-0 
6-1 
6-0 
6-0 
6-5 
6-3 
6-2 
6-1 


WT 


186 
240 
219 
240 
248 
240 
203 
240 
193 
198 
225 
175 
290 
220 
225 
230 
237 
184 
265 
265 
230 
190 
185 
190 
252 
230 
220 
267 
250 
214 
247 
192 
200 
253 
203 
256 
226 
234 
225 
229 
204 


AGE NFLYR 


27 
22 
28 
22 
22 
34 
32 
23 
22 
31 
33 
22 
23 
22 
29 
35 
24 
30 
31 
28 
26 
30 
28 
26 
26 
23 
22 
21 
22 
22 
25 
24 
24 
30 
23 
33 
25 
25 
24 
23 
24 
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COLLEGE 


UCLA 

Nothwestern 
Tennessee 
Maryland State 
Auburn 

West Virginia 
Stanford 

San Francisco State 
Mississippi 

Prairie View 

LSU 

Lamar Tech 

Notre Dame 

Morris Brown 
Mississippi Southern 
California 
Mississippi 

UCLA 

Texas A. & M. 
Wichita 

Arizona State 
Colorado State Univ. 
Grambling 

Miami (Florida) 
Hillsdale (Michigan) 
Michigan 

USF 

Purdue 

Virginia 

Brigham Young 
Grambling 

North Carolina A. & T. 
lowa 

Utah State 

Florida 

Pacific 

Tennessee A. & I. 
Oregon 

North Carolina 
Kentucky 

UCLA 


San Francisco 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Willard ...... 227 967 42 69t 7 
Lewist non. ha 141’ ‘573| 40° 22 oJ 
Tucker ....... 30 135 45 18 3 
Brodie ....... 18 71 @0y 125: -.0 
Daniels ...... 12 ah 3: (ath 
Cunningham 6 rm Le 3 0 
Mira ........ 1 S&S” 80 5 0 
CHOW: cane 4 4 1.0 3 O 
LBBAS..- cca 2 1 OS 1 0 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. 
Brodie .... 404* 234° 57.8 3,020* 22 21 
Mira ..... 11 4 363 ahr) 
McNeil ... 2 Pr 500)™ 43 Ds oh 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
McNeil ...... 71* 994 140 65t 7 
Witcher ...... a9 “S3t (13.6 -59t 1 
Willard ...... 36-232 64 20 O 
Clow assoc SE) 83K 270) AES 
Lewis ....... 27 = 244 90 33 3 
TUDKER Ae aa 15 197 131 43t 4 
Windsor ..... 8 146 183 62 2 
McFarland ... 5 140 280 65 1 
Randle ...... 3 44 146 29t 1 
Cunningham .. 2 2h 125 16: ‘0 
Daniels ...... 2 (23) “TTS 6. 0 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TDs 
Alexander ........ 9 155 66t 1 
Randolph ......... 4 60 40 0 
Beard « asiinaneacs 2 93 69 0 
* Led NFL 


No. Yards 
PUlGE? 00 canes: > 2 3 
Hindman ......... 1 25 
Johnson .......... 1 25 
Belk hc Gee. es, 1 6 
KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. 
Alexander ....20 360 18.1 
Cunningham ..14 286 20.4 
Daniels ...... 10 206 20.6 
Tucker ...... 5 103 20.6 
POY So esc 2 AS 2S 
HAYS: Osos « v'e/ele 2 21 10.5 
Nunley ...... 2 0 0.0 
Fuller ....... 1 23 23.0 
Banaszek .... 1 1h) 0 
PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. 
Alexander ...... 24 87 3.6 
PUR 25. Scan oe 12° 33: “27 
PUNTING No. Yards 
Spurrier ........ 68 2,650 
SCORING TDs PAT 
Davis.) a nezscesus 0 26 
McNeil .......... 7 0 
TAGKER? Szabine oss s 7 0 
Willard .......... 7 0 
GOW oh os oa Actes 5 0 
LOWIS vias seaniisa% 4 0 
Patetia:” .\o aches 22 0 10 
Witcher (sc 3es.s5 2 2 0 
Windsor ......... 2 0 


Long TDs 
3 0 
25t: J 
25 0 
6t ol 
Long TOs 
35 «(OO 
38 (0 
zy. 0 
30), «0 
222 0 
13 «(0 
0 0 
23 «20 
15 0 
Long TDs 
26 «(0 
9 0 
Avg. Long 
39.0 54 
FG Pts 
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San Francisco All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 


Joe Perry, with 1,475 carries for 7,344 yards, 


PASSING 


(1950-'60, '63) 


John Brodie, with 1,676 completions in 3,075 attempts for 21,529 yards 


and 144 TDs. 


PASS RECEIVING 


Billy Wilson, with 407 receptions for 5,802 yards. 


INTERCEPTIONS 
Kermit Alexander, with 31. 


SCORING 


Gordy Soltau, with 644 points. 
Tommy Davis, with 606 points. 


(1957-'68) 


(1951-’60) 


(1963-'68) 


(1950-'58) 
(1959-'68) 
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The Big Play 


HALFBACK CIRCLE, DOWN-AND-OUT 
ey 
8 
O O 


Diagram A Jd o rs 


Opponents of the San Francisco 49ers have discovered that there is 
really no effective way to contain flanker back Clifton McNeil, who led 
all NFL pass-catchers in 1968. McNeil is a reed-thin greyhound with a 
wide assortment of moves, one of which is outlined in Diagram A, On 
this hitch-and-go pattern, McNeil (85) fires off the line at full throttle 
and runs directly at the defensive halfback assigned to cover him. At 
about 10 yards, the 49er star hooks sharply back toward the line of 
scrimmage, posing a stationary target for quarterback John Brodie (12). 
As the back-pedaling defensive man recovers and starts in toward 
McNeil, the swift flanker makes a complete turn, shifts into high gear, 
and races down the sideline. This pattern is effective after McNeil has 
run long fly routes to make the defensive man wary of the deep threat. 


FLANKER HITCH-AND-GO 


Pv 
ou (Oe) 
es: i 
Quarterback John Brodie (12) of the 49ers uses all of his receivers to 
full advantage, especially his versatile running backs. In Diagram B, 
San Francisco sends split end Dick Witcher (88) deep to the inside, 
usually forcing the defense into double coverage, while on the right side 
flanker back Clifton McNeil (85) likewise occupies both a halfback and 
safetyman. As these downfield patterns unfold, halfback Ken Willard 
(40) circles out of the backfield, penetrates the secondary to a depth 
of 15 yards and then breaks to the outside. Normally, the defense can 
spare only a linebacker to try and cover Willard and this kind of match- 


up is precisely what the 49ers want. Not many linebackers can stay 
with Ken on such a long pattern. 
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Diagram B 40 


49ers in Action 


Cleveland’s Larry Conjar (35) is about to lose five yards as 49er linebacker 
Ed Beard (50) meets him and Charlie Krueger (70) and Dave Wilcox (64) 
prepare to join the mayhem. 


H, \ bh @ 


is > — 


No daylight here for Green Bay’s Donny Anderson (44). He’s about to be 
dumped by 49ers’ Roland Lakes (60) and Stan Hindman (80) for no gain. 
Packers’ Forrest Gregg (75) is no help at this stage. 
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ee ee REDSKINS 


Quarterback Sonny Jurgensen is the heart and soul of the Redskins’ of- 
fense. The No. 2 ranked passer of all time in the NFL, here’s Mr. Rifle Arm 
about to connect against the Packers. Jurgy needed just nine TD throws 
as the 1969 season began to reach the 200-TD plateau. 


hen you talk about spectac- 

ular debuts, the Washington 
Redskins must rank at the top in 
pro football annals. In their first 
year of play in Washington back 
in 1937, George Preston Marshall's 
team delighted capital city fans 
by winning the Eastern title with 
an 8-3 record, then skinned the 
Chicago Bears 28-21 for NFL su- 
premacy behind the great Sammy 
Baugh. 

Marshall had originally started 
his franchise in Boston in 1932, 
calling his team the Braves. A 
year later, he changed the name 
to the Redskins, and in 1937 
moved the operation to Washing- 
ton. There, Baugh led the way to 
the championship and the Red- 
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skins became a fixture in D.C., 
with a loyal following of congress- 
men, senators, cabinet members, 
generals and admirals making up 
one of the most rabid and glamor- 
ous cheering sections down through 
the years. 

The Redskins were the first 
team to have their own broadcast- 
ing network, were first to telecast 
coast-to-coast, and were also the 
first to have their own marching 
band. And, from the fabled Baugh 
down through the present day 
stars, the Redskins have always 
been a colorful team. All of this 
is reflected in that spectator sup- 
port, which has now produced 35 
consecutive home game capacity 
throngs. 


Washington 1969 Schedule 


September 21 ............ at New Orleans ............ 1:30 p.m. 
September 28 ............. at Cleveland .........0..060% 1:30 p.m. 
Obtoper Sc chi hse k epee at San Francisco ........... 1:00 p.m. 
October le: 5 6 5,5. bbe is share SP EOS: si ateaiet sta cectoves seed a8 1:15 p.m. 
OctoberilS:. - .sck6 53.28 s6rs NEWIWWORK: « S00 g08'5 at casas 1:15 p.m. 
OGtObehi26u5 ct.e52 Gl satenctes SUPIRSDUTED ‘ortecast aactone wore 1:15 p.m. 
November 2 .............. BU BAltIMG! = Sew shots Fictekel cic tens 2:00 p.m. 
NOVOEMDEE'S I. 5s male Gin eed PHIBADEEPHIAl . .62.>0%98%.05 1:15 p.m. 
November 16 ............ DALLAS tse ied sod lh baie 1:15 p.m. 
November 23 ............ ATLANTA. sien oec does awe et 1:15 p.m. 
November 30 .......:..4.. LOS‘ ANGELES)... cucu Cass 1:15 p.m. 
December 7 5... i bcc6 ssc at Philadelphia............. 1:15 p.m. 
December 14) 2.045. .5.45 NEWVORLEANS! 54.2, 2.::..crz ee 1:15 p.m. 
December21] 2.0... .060005 BE WaNASi ea s.c,c suse e Ae Beas 0s 1:15 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


WastNBtan? Etis sanci, if che afbrunt ww ley So Me oc cleo et Chicago 28 
f PL, hls. wan acghacte-cteetate faker staan New Orleans 37 
bel dey ete Ace SO Ce ee New York 48 
ae 1 da 2 eg a ite ae ae ee PHILADELPHIA 14 
8 Gils Seis th tats a aot hs ete oe PITTSBURGH 13 
af 1 SAAT a ae ee Ase a A nee a St. Louis 41 
us Ls Pisa: Dem naceiieet Gad an ieee NEW YORK 13 
. Bath hoiety:s. cata aie De wo akases le ee Minnesota 27 
$3 EE ae ee aeeRe doe Pyke tie e-  ae See A Philadelphia 10 
si Bias. Bane Sr cae PMC wie oars ee ee DALLAS 44 
a Lind pete Dies te ear ee. eo Lee GREEN BAY 27 
ai Olin: dai S dated oe ER OE ee ae Dallas 29 
sf ME PES ig tha cniiehibamdiclalabe Sear tie he CLEVELAND 24 
“ EI EE Ee eee eee DETROIT 3 
TOTALS 249 358 


FINAL RECORD: WON 5 — LOST 9 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


WASTIASTONE 8 Shiic caine bleaeen ap eiroot wi knudsee Houston (AFL) 9 
Fe TG via Fs Wie ate. Beis He tcF ye ays athe eae pte abe Atlanta 14 
ri De ty Syste AMR Sy vi Atle SOR Nap S «AN Moret Baltimore 15 
rt D5 iw sp lent abatang: soma lhelpalaiae tea een oe Chicago 45 
2 DET Oa WE Gant ern ire Boy Poe e ra UCD Detroit 10 
oS BOI TH si ca tiactchiahiat Mg at sip g once eat Na Pittsburgh 17 
TOTALS 85 110 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 3 — LOST 3 
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Washington Key Players 


GERRY ALLEN, Halfback, 6-1, 200, 4th Yr., Age 28, Omaha. 

Came from Colts in 1967 trade after Cig four years in the Air 

Force. Led Redskins in rushing in 1968 with 399 yards and four touch- 
™ downs, caught 21 passes, including 99-yard touchdown grab which 

tied an NFL record. 


PAT FISCHER, Defensive Back, 5-9, 170, 9th Yr., Age 28, Nebraska. 


Smallest defensive player in league, tough little All-NFL_ and Pro Bowl 
cornerback came to ’Skins in ’68 trade with Cardinals, Rugged tackler 
had two interceptions last year to bring career total to 31 steals for 
543 yards returned. 


DD CHRIS HANBURGER, Linebacker, 6-2, 218, 5th Yr., Age 28, No. Carolina. 


Pro Bowler last three seasons, he’s among the lightest of linebackers 
in football, but has tremendous speed, great agility. Has knack of 
crashing in on quarterback from corner to either harass or dump the 


~~ passer. Solid player. 


LEN HAUSS, Center, 6-2, 235, 5th Yr., Age 28, Georgia. 

One of the main reasons why sony Jurgensen has time to throw the .— 
football. Great pass blocker, solid all-around performer and fine offen- \) 
sive line leader. Has developed rapidly in past four years to rank 
among top centers. 


‘ 


SAM HUFF, Linebacker, 6-1, 230, 13th Yr., Age 35, West Virginia. 
Returns to action after retiring as player after ‘67 season. Will act as 
player-coach for 'Skins and brings a career of All-Pro and Pro Bowl 
eee a him. Was top star with Giants before going to Redskins 
in rade. 


SONNY JURGENSEN, Quarterback, 6-0, 205, 13th Yr., Age 35, Duke. , 


Played in only 12 games eet eek still had 167 completions for 1,980 
ards and 17 TDs. Ranked No, 2 among alltime NFL passers with 
,708 connections, 23,876 yards and 191 TDs. Rated as fastest arm in 

pro football. Holds NFL records, one season. 


a~' 


CARL KAMMERER, Defensive End, 6-3, 243, 9th Yr., Age 32, Pacific. 

Came to Redskins in 1963 in trade with San Francisco. Has been out- 
side linebacker before switching to defensive end. Has fine agility, 
speed, finesse and is a heady player. Equally as adept in pass-rush as 
against sweeps. 


VINCE PROMUTO, Guard, 6-1, 245, 10th Yr., Age 31, Holy Cross. 

One of outstanding interior-linemen in NFL, he has been the starting 
right guard for Washington in all nine years with the club, Was No. 4 
draft selection in 1960, he was a linebacker at Holy Cross. Has been 
named to Pro Bowl twice. 
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WALTER ROCK, Tackle, 6-5, 255, 7th Yr., Age 29, Maryland. 


Became Redskin prior to '68 season in trade with San Francisco, 
stepped into action early in season and displayed form which made 
him top offensive lineman with 49ers. Big, strong, agile, is fine pass 
blocker with savvy. 


RAY SCHOENKE, Guard, 6-4, 250, 6th Yr., Age 28, SMU. 


Came to Washington in 1966 and won starting job as left guard. Veteran 
formerly played with Dallas, was acquired as a free agent. Can play 
either tackle or guard and his size and strength makes him fine blocker, 
either for passer or on sweeps. 


ie 


JERRY SMITH, Tight End, 6-2, 208, 5th Yr., Age 26, Arizona State. 
No, 9 draft choice moved into starting job in 1966, and has caught 166 


presse over past three campaigns, including 45 for 626 yards and six 
Ds last season. Best year was '67 when he had 67 catches for 849 
yards and 12 scores. 


JIM SNOWDEN, Tackle, 6-3, 255, 5th Yr., Age 27, Notre Dame. 


Drafted as a ‘future’, he was a fullback at Notre Dame, but was con- 
verted into offensive lineman by Washington. First stringer since his 
rookie season, he has improved yearly, now rates as highly dependable 
and highly rated tackle. 
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Vince Lombardi 
Head Coach 
The most dominant and successful force in professional 
coaching over the past decade, Lombardi returns to the 
sidelines with Washington after a year away from coaching. 
During his fabled career at Green Bay, the former assistant 
New York Giant coach and West Point aide took a last-place 


team and built it into a powerhouse, winning six NFL championships and back- 
to-back Super Bowl crowns as well. Overall, Lombardi's amazing record at 
Green Bay in regular season play was 89-29-4. Vince was a standout guard at 
Fordham University in his undergraduate days, later attended Fordham Law 
School. He began his coaching career at St. Cecilia High School in Englewood, 
N.J. in 1938 where he also taught Chemistry, Latin and Physics. In 1946, 
Lombardi returned to Fordham as offensive line coach and remained there 
until 1948 when he was named assistant coach to the renowned Red Blaik at 
West Point. Vince coached at West Point until 1954 when he joined the Giants 
under Jim Lee Howell as offensive coach, helping New York win two Eastern 
titles and one NFL crown through 1958. Lombardi then moved on to Green Bay, 
inheriting a team which had a 1-10-1 record, and began the dynasty of victory. 
Now Washington is the challenge for the master. 


CHARLEY TAYLOR, Split End, 6-3, 210, Gth Yr., Age 28, Arizona State. 
NFL’s leading receiver in both 1967 and 1968 with 72 and 70 catches 
respectively, he had 48 grabs last year for 650 yards and five TDs to 
again lead Redskins. Originally a halfback, he rushed for 1,419 yards 
during first three seasons. 
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Washington 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Allen, Gerry 
Barefoot, Ken 
Barnes, Walter 
Beban, Gary 
Bosch, Frank 
Bragg, Mike 
Breding, Ed 
Brown, Tom 
Carroll, Jim 
Crane, Dennis 
Crossan, Dave 
Fischer, Pat 
Gogolak, Charley 
Hanburger, Chris 
Harold, George 
Harris, Rickie 
Hauss, Len 

Huff, Sam 
Johnson, Mitch 
Jurgensen, Sonny 
Kammerer, Carl 
Larson, Pete 
Martin, Aaron 
Mitchell, Bob 
Morgan, Mike 
McDonald, Ray 
Musgrove, Spain 
McKeever, Marlin 
Ninowski, Jim 
Owens, Brig 
Promuto, Vince 
Richter, Pat 
Rock, Walter 
Roussel, Tom 
Rutgens, Joe 
Schoenke, Ray 
Smith, Dick 
Smith, Jerry 
Snowden, Jim 
Taylor, Charley 
Thurlow, Steve 
Whitfield, A. D. 
Wooten, John 


POS 


RB 
E 

DT 
QB 
DT 
Pp 

LB 
DB 
LB 
OT 
C 

DB 


HT 
6-1 


5-10 


5-10 


6-4 


6-1 
5-11 


6-3 
6-2 


5-10 


AGE NFLYR 


28 
23 
25 
23 
23 
22 
24 
28 
26 
24 
29 
29 
24 
28 
27 
26 
27 
35 
27 
35 
32 
25 
27 
34 
27 
25 
24 
29 
33 
26 
31 
28 
29 
24 
30 
28 
25 
26 
27 
28 
27 
26 
32 
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COLLEGE 


Omaha 

VPI 

Nebraska 

UCLA 

Colorado 
Richmond 

Texas A. & M. 
Maryland 

Notre Dame 
Southern California 
Maryland 
Nebraska 
Princeton 

North Carolina 
Allen 

Arizona 

Georgia 

West Virginia 
UCLA 

Duke 

Pacific 

Cornell 

North Carolina College 
Illinois 

LSU 

Idaho 

Utah State 
Southern California 
Michigan State 
Cincinnati 

Holy Cross 
Wisconsin 
Maryland 
Southern Mississippi 
Illinois 

SMU 
Northwestern 
Arizona State 
Notre Dame 
Arizona State 
Stanford 

North Texas State 
Colorado 


Washington 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. 
Allen ......-. 123) 399) 32 
Brunet ....... WY 7227) =32 
Thurlow ...... 51 184 3.6 
Larson ...... 44 132 3.0 
Whitfield ..... 37 125 34 
Mitchell ..... 10 46 4.6 
Jurgensen .... 8 21 2.6 
Beban ....... 5 18 3.6 


PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards 
Jurgensen . 292 167 57.2 1,980 
Ninowski.. 95 49 51.5 633 
Theofiledes 20 11 550 2i1 


Beban .... 1 0 00 0 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
LAV OT, Aton 48 650 135 47 
Smith, Jerry ..45 626 13.9 56 
Richter ...... 42 533 12.7 40 
Allen-sciee cea 21 294 14.0 
Brunet ...... 18 160 8.9 
Mitchell ..... 14-130 9.3 
Whitfield ..... 13 107 8.2 
Thurlow ..... 32° fol) 12:6. 256 
Larson ...... 12 146 122 
Smith, Dick ... 1 15 15.0 
Beban ....... 1 12 12.0 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long 
Owens ....,.+.... 8 109-38 
Mattitit siodeces2 4 23 18 
Morgan .......... 2 23 14 
* Led NFL 
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Long TDs 
13 0 
3. 600 
30 1 
0 0 

Long TDs 
49 0 
43 0 
30. «(0 
31. D 
49 0 

Long TDs 
20 0 
25 0 
8 0 
0 oO 
gee 

Avg. Long 
43.2 64 

FG Pts. 

J: Ay 

0 54 

0. 36 

0 30 

0 30 

NP gt? 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 


Washington All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 


Don Boessler, with 780 carries for 3,112 yards. 


PASSING 


Sammy Baugh, with 1,693 completions in 2,995 attempts for 22,085 yards 


and 186 TDs. 
PASS RECEIVING 


Bobby Mitchell, with 393 receptions for 6,471 yards. 
Hugh Taylor, with 272 receptions for 5,233 yards. 


INTERCEPTIONS 


Sammy Baugh, with 31 (see note). 


Paul Krause, with 27. 


SCORING 
Bobby Mitchell, with 498 points. 


Note: (Interceptions were not part of records until 1940) 


(1957-'64) 


(1937-'52) 


(1962-’68) 
(1947-'54) 


(1937-52) 
(1964-'67) 


(1962-'68) 
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The Big Play 


HITCH PASS TO TAYLOR 


Diagram A ryt 


A big play for the Redskins in recent seasons has been the short hitch 
pass to Charley Taylor (42) which is outlined in Diagram A. Taylor, a 
9.5 man, is such a threat to go deep for the long bomb that most 
defenses play him exceedingly loose—that is, the cornerback lays back 
deeper so Charley can't get behind him. In such situations, quarterback 
Sonny Jurgensen is likely to call for the short hitch. Halfback Steve 
Thurlow (44) circles out of the backfield and draws the outside line- 
backer away from the planned target area. Taylor bursts off the line of 
scrimmage and drives down on the defensive corner back, who is 
usually starting to back-pedal to prevent the Redskin end from beating 
him deep. When Taylor sees this, he pulls up sharply and hooks back 
toward the line. Jurgensen hits him with a short, quick pass just as he 
hooks back. The defensive man, behind Taylor, has little chance of 
preventing the catch. 


TIGHT END SQUARE-IN 


Sb 


Diagram B 


Washington's speedy wide receivers, Charley Taylor (42) and Jerry 
Smith (87), put such great pressure on the defense in passing situa- 
tions that the Redskins’ can often make the big play with the square-in 
pattern to tight end Pat Richter (88) as shown in Diagram B. Taylor 
and Smith initiate the pattern by exploding off the line and dashing 
into the deep secondary zone. This threat usually forces the defense 
into double coverage on the Redskin receivers, or at least some kind 
of combination coverage. This leaves only the strongside safety to cope 
with Richter, a big, strong fellow, who fights past the linebacker and 
veers at a right angle over the middle. A good percentage play when 
Washington needs four or five yards for a first down. 
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Redskins in Action 


All-Pro Chris Hanburger is perhaps one of the quickest linebackers in pro 


football. One of his specialties is collaring quarterbacks, as shown here in 
this assault on the Giants’ Fran Tarkenton. 


Swift Gerry Allen, who emerged as the Redskins’ top rusher in 1968, looks 
for running room as he sweeps to the outside against the Bears. Despite 
missing three games, Allen scored five TDs in 1968. 
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Pro Football: Rags to Riches in the American Tradition 


As the National Football League enters its Golden Anniversary 
season of 1969, its member teams can point with pride to an 
eventful and dynamic 50 years that began in the meager setting 
of an automobile dealer’s showroom in Canton, Ohio, in 1920 
and will end with professional football commanding unparallel- 
ed prominence on the American sports scene. 

The 1969 campaign also marks the end of an era for the 
National Football League. Before the 1970 season rolls around, 
the merger with the American Football League will have been 
completed. 

The name will remain the same, but the NFL will have expanded 
its membership from 16 to 26 teams, the largest membership 
roster in the league’s history, and the look of the NFL will have 
been permanently changed. 

Not only is the story of the National Football League a “rags-to- 
riches” tale in the truest American tradition, but the professional 
game itself, even before the era of an organized league, had such 
humble beginnings that historians cannot unanimously agree on 
just when football was first put on a “‘play-for-pay” basis. 
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In this 1955 Championship game against the Rams, Cleveland’s 


Otto 


Graham is on his way to one of his two TDs. He scored two more passing 


that day. Browns won it 38 to 14. 


It is agreed that some form of 
professional football was played in 
western Pennsylvania in the early 
1890s. Most historians contend 
that the first professional player 
was a young quarterback named 
John Brallier, who received $10 for 
playing with Latrobe, Pa., against 
Jeannette, Pa., on August 31, 1895. 
However, evidence recently uncov- 
ered at the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame in Canton indicates that very 
likely there were earlier instances 
of professional football activity. 
Regardless of where the pro 
game was first played, it is well 
established that the game’s growth 
was painfully slow for almost a 
quarter of a century. Pro football 
migrated slowly westward, particu- 
larly into Ohio, and it was there, 
early in the 20th century, that the 
first really famous rivalry, one pit- 
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ting the Canton Bulldogs against 
the neighboring Massillon Tigers, 
began. 

So it was perhaps natural that, 
when pro football teams decided to 
band together, they would pick 
centrally-located Canton as a meet- 
ing site. Thus, with 11 charter 
members, the American Profes- 
sional Football Association came 
into being on September 17, 1920. 

Original members included Can- 
ton, Cleveland, Akron and Dayton, 
all in Ohio; Rochester, N.Y.; Rock 
Island, Ill.; Decatur, Ill.; Hammond, 
Ind.; and the Chicago Cardinals. 
Massillon, Ohio, and Muncie, Ind., 
were granted charter memberships 
but never fielded teams in the new 
league. 

The legendary Jim Thorpe, for 
years a star with the Canton Bull- 
dogs, was named the APFA's first 


president, but an organizational 
shakeup a year later attracted four 
new members and a new president, 
as well. The new leader, Joe Carr, 
had organized the Columbus Pan- 
handles in 1904 and he served the 
league with distinction until his 
death in 1939. A year later, pro 
football's first league adopted a 
new name: ‘'The National Football 
League."' 

Only two charter franchises re- 
main in operation, neither in its 
original city, The Cardinals played 
in Chicago for 40 years but moved 
to St. Louis in 1960, The Decatur 
Staleys, under the fabled George S. 
Halas, became the Chicago Staleys 
in 1921 and the Chicago Bears in 
1922. 

Thirty-six other cities, in addi- 
tion to the founding cities, have at 
one time or another been NFL 
members. While pro football is a 
“big city’’ game today, in the past 
NFL franchises were located in 
such spots as Racine and Kenosha 
in Wisconsin; Pottsville, Pa.; Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; Orange, N.J.; Marion, 
Ind.; and Duluth, Minn. 

One such small town remains 
in the NFL as the oldest member of 
the league. A member since 1921, 
the Green Bay Packers today rank 
as the most unique franchise, and 
one of the most successful, in all 
of major league sports. Guided by 
their founder, the late Earl (Curly) 
Lambeau, the Packers not only sur- 
vived financial crisis after crisis 
but over the years have proven 
highly capable on the field as well. 

As the years advanced, so too 
did the interest in the National 
Football League. For instance, in 
1934, only 8,211 fans on the aver- 
age saw the 60 NFL games played. 
But except for temporary set- 
backs, such as during World War 


ll, attendance climbed steadily and, 
33 years later in 1967, an all-time 
high of 53,048 per game saw 112 
NFL contests. 

Championship game _ playoffs 
provide another example of NFL 
growth. In 1933, when the Chicago 
Bears won the first championship 
playoff game, each Bear received 
$210.34 for his winning effort. In 
contrast, the Packers in 1966 were 
paid $9,813 each for their NFL 
title victory and then were rewarded 
two weeks later with a $15,000 
payoff for winning the first Super 
Bowl game. 

Yet the history of the National 
Football League is far more than a 
mere recitation of figures, no mat- 
ter how impressive they may be. 
In a far larger sense, the NFL story 
is a saga of the dedication of many 
individuals who were determined 
that their mutual pro football en- 
terprise was to be successful, no 
matter how great the obstacles that 
had to be overcome. 


One of the greatest passers of all 
time (and record-setting punter, too), 
Sammy Baugh starred for Redskins 
from 1937 to 1952. 


Such an individual is Halas, who 
has served pro football far longer 
than any other person. His part in 
the pro football story has been gi- 
gantic—his guidance of the Bears 
for 50 years, his nine NFL cham- 
pionships, his 321 coaching vic- 
tories, his charter spot in the Pro 
Football Hall of Fame. 

Yet Halas’ greatest single con- 
tribution may well have been the 
signing of the fabulous Harold 
(Red) Grange to a contract right 
after his final game at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in November, 1925. 

A few days later, Grange was in 
the lineup as the Bears battled the 
Cardinals to a scoreless tie before 
a capacity Thanksgiving Day crowd 
of 36,000 in Wrigley Field. During 
an ensuing barnstorming tour, the 
Bears and Grange played a killing 
schedule of eight games in 11 days 
but, for the first time, pro football 
attracted really big crowds. 

The payoff came in the Polo 
Grounds, when more than 65,000 
saw the Grange-led Bears defeat 
the New York Giants, 19-7. Giants’ 
owner Tim Mara had bought the 
franchise earlier in the year for 
$500 but his doubts about the fu- 
ture of pro football lingered. But 
from that day on, Mara never wa- 
vered in his faith in pro football's 
promise. 

Meanwhile, Joe Carr, as league 
president, did much to bring order 
and respect for the NFL when chaos 
could have been the alternative. 
His strong interpretation of the 
rules and his willingness to impose 
harsh penalties on any and all 
offenders quickly established the 
integrity of the National Football 
League, 

Halas, Lambeau, Carr and Mara 
were the key figures at the man- 
agement level in the first decade 
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but the 1930s saw other great 
leaders make their contributions. 

In 1932, showman George Pres- 
ton Marshall was granted a fran- 
chise in Boston. A brilliant pro- 
moter, Marshall will be remembered 
for introducing extravagant half- 
time shows that have in recent 
years become a trademark of pro 
football. He will be remembered, 
too, as the man who brought the 
sport to the nation's capital for the 
first time in 1937. 

But he will be remembered most 
for his plan to split the NFL into 
two divisions with the divisional 
winners meeting in a grand playoff 
for the league championship. In 
the first such game in 1933, the 
Bears edged the Giants, 23-21. A 
year later, in the famous ‘'sneak- 
ers’’ game, the Giants used bas- 
ketball shoes to gain footing on an 
extremely icy field and upset the 
Bears, 30-13. The series was only 
two years old, but it had already 
been established as one of the 
American sports classics. 

In 1933, three more unusual 
leaders joined the fold—Charles 
Bidwell with the Chicago Cardinals, 
Bert Bell with the Philadelphia 
Eagles and Art Rooney with the 
Pittsburgh Steelers. All were to 
make lasting contributions to pro 
football. 

Three rule changes in 1932 were 
of major importance in the evolu- 
tion of pro football. The first rule 
moved the goal posts to the goal 
line and a second made forward 
passing legal anywhere behind the 
line of scrimmage. A third called 
for moving the ball in bounds 15 
yards before starting a scrimmage 
play. All these changes tended to 
open up the game and make pos- 
sible a higher-scoring, more crowd- 
pleasing brand of football. 


Y. A. Tittle, the “Bald Eagl 


. 4 -t “J if. 


le,” whose passing arm and field leadership 


helped bring three eastern titles to the N.Y. Giants from 1961-1963. 


In 1935, the Eagles’ Bell pro- 
posed the draft plan, whereby 
member clubs would select the 
negotiating rights to graduating 
college players in an inverse order 
of the club's standing in the last 
season. Over the years, the draft 
system proved a godsend to pro- 
fessional football, always assuring 
even competition between all 
teams, a ‘‘must’’ for the success of 
any league over the long haul. In- 
terestingly, the first player ever 
drafted, Jay Berwanger of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, elected not to 
play professional football. 

The rules may have opened the 
way for the offensive revolution 
that was to come, but it took great 
players to eventually change the 
course of the game. Bronko Na- 
gurski, Don Hutson, Arnie Herber, 


Clarke Hinkle, Dutch Clark, Cliff 
Battles and Ken Strong are just a 
few of the many players of the 
1930s who played significant roles 
in the changing pro football scene. 

But one player—a tall, skinny 
Texan named Sammy Baugh—did 
more than any other to change the 
pattern of the game. When Sammy 
was a rookie with the Washington 
Redskins in 1937, the forward pass 
was only an occasionally used weap- 
on. When Baugh completed his 
fabulous tenure 16 seasons later, 
the forward pass was an integral 
part of every offense. It simply 
took someone to demonstrate in 
combat what the forward pass could 
mean—and Sammy did that longer 
and better than anyone had ever 
done before. He was the first of 
the great passers—but there have 
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been many more, men like Johnny 
Unitas and the great Bald Eagle 
himself—Y. A. Tittle. 

It took a player like Baugh to 
change the style of play, it also 
took one dramatic game to help 
bring about that change. Ironically, 
Baugh and his Redskins were to be 
the victims on an historic day in 
1940, when the Bears annihilated 
the Washington team, 73-0, in the 
NFL championship game. With Sid 
Luckman leading the T-formation 
offense in a perfect performance, 
the Bears scored on the game's 
who 


The legendary Jim Thorpe, 


joined N.Y. Giants in 1925 during 
twilight of fabulous career. 


second play and went on to the 
most lopsided victory in organized 
pro football history. 

Almost immediately, other teams 
adopted the T-formation and, by 
1944, even the Redskins had 
shifted to the T. Thus Baugh, who 
played half of his career as a 
single-wing tailback and half as a 
T-quarterback, was himself caught 
up in the revolution he had played 
a major role in creating. 

The NFL in its earlier years beat 
off the competition of three ‘‘Amer- 
ican Football Leagues,”’ the first in 
1926, a second in 1936 and 1937 
and again in 1939 and 1940. Ex- 
cept for the 1926 venture, when 
the New York Yankees from the 
maverick league were admitted into 
the NFL, all the challenges ended 
without incident. 

But two “‘wars’’ in more recent 
years had lasting effects on the 
NFL and pro football. In both in- 
stances, the NFL had strong, ca- 
pable commissioners to lead its 
fight. They were Bell, who served 
from 1946 until his death in 1959, 
and Pete Rozelle, who began his 
still-continuing term in 1960. 

After being infamously advised 
by then-NFL commissioner Elmer 
Layden to “get a football first,’’ 
the All-America Football Conference 
staged a costly four-year struggle 
that ended with an agreement that 
was announced as a “‘merger’’ but 
was considered in many quarters 
as a “surrender.” 

The AAFC disbanded but three 
teams—the Cleveland Browns, the 
San Francisco 49ers and the Balti- 
more Colts—were admitted into 
the NFL. The Browns quickly proved 
their AAFC domination was no fluke 
by winning six divisional titles and 
three league championships in their 
first six NFL seasons. 


“Red” Grange, the “Galloping Ghost” 
of Illinois, whose stint with the Chi- 
cago Bears sparked fan excitement 
in the fledgling NFL. 


What turned out to be the most 
serious threat came from a fourth 
American Football League in 1960. 
Many laughed at first at the new 
league, but they stopped laughing 
when a keenly-sought quarterback, 
Joe Namath of Alabama, was signed 
by the New York Jets on January 
2, 1965, for a reported $400,000. 

That signing touched off a ma- 
jor bidding war that threatened 
to bankrupt many teams from 
both leagues. A quicker-than-ex- 
pected peace came on June 8, 
1966. The leagues merged with 
all teams remaining in the pro foot- 
ball fold and all details of the 
merger to be complete by 1970. 
A common draft and a so-called 
Super Bow! game between the two 
league champions were instituted 
immediately. Thanks largely to the 
Jets’ (and Namath's) startling up- 
set of the Baltimore Colts in the 
1969 Super Bowl, that game has 
quickly been established as a 
sports world highlight. 

Thus, the first cycle is nearly 
completed as the NFL approaches 
its 50th season. It may be fitting 
that the big changes ahead will 
take place in the second half-cen- 
tury with pro football starting that 
era at an all-time peak in interest 
and popularity. 

But no matter how many fine 
things may lie ahead for profes- 
sional football in the next 50 years, 
the indispensable heroes of the Na- 
tional Football League saga, when 
it is finally and completely told, 
must always be the original pio- 
neers and those who followed in 
their steps during the difficult 
years. For without their sacrifices, 
wisdom and dedication to a game 
they loved, whatever is to come 
could not be even remotely pos- 
sible. 
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An Epic of Three Quarterbacks 


TWO ROADS 
TO THE 
SUPER BOWL 


For one club the long, hard road _ L.|. Nearly three hundred miles 
led to the professional football south, in a secluded Westminster, 
championship of the world. For Md., training base, the ‘‘other 
the other it ended club,"" the Baltimore 
one agonizing step Colts, assembled at 
short of that cov- about the same time to 
eted goal. For both begin their champion- 
it was a memorable ship preparations. 
journey in 1968. There was, in each 
For the New York camp, an air of quiet 
Jets of the young confidence. Perhaps 
American Football this positive attitude 
League — who was born of the frus- 
would win acclaim tration and disappoint- 
as the game's best ment visited upon both 
team six months teams the previous 
later on the bril- year. 
liant green floor of Miami's Orange The Jets, propelled by Joe 
Bowl — the journey began on a Namath’s record 4,007 passing 
bright July morning in Hempstead, yards, had the AFL’s eastern title 
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within reach in 1967 but they 
dropped their last three starts and 
Houston sneaked in as divisional 
champ. Over in the rival National 
Football League, coach Don Shula’s 
powerful Colts lost only once in 
14 games—but that loss (to Los 
Angeles) cost them a trip to the 
Super Bowl. 


Shula’s Prophesy 

It was a heart-breaking near- 
miss for Baltimore and the bitter 
memory was still an open wound 
when the Colts gathered at West- 
minster in July of 1968. ‘‘We 
aren't going to miss this time,” 
vowed veteran defensive back 
Bobby Boyd. Coach Shula, who 
obtained 34-year-old Earl Morrall 
in a summer trade with the Giants, 
promised the well-traveled quarter- 
back, “If you come to Baltimore, 
you join a team with a chance to 
go all the way."’ By “‘all the way,"’ 
of course, Shula meant the Super 
Bowl. 

Similarly, the Jets were a team 


with a mission: to prove they were 
more than perennial bridesmaids 
in the AFL. The also-ran tag ir- 
ritated the heck out of them. Per- 
haps the most determined was 
young Namath, who also had some- 
thing to prove—that he was worthy 
of inclusion on the list of pro 
quarterback greats. When coach 
Weeb Ewbank brought his club 
to Hofstra College for the first 
day of training he sensed that his 
rebuilding program, six years in 
the incubator, was ready to bear 
fruit. “It was,’’ Weeb recalls, 
“something you could sense."’ 
The air of confidence in the 
distant camps was not, it devel- 
oped, misplaced. The Colts, with 
Morrall filling in courageously for 
arm-troubled Johnny Unitas, 
stormed through the NFL, win- 
ning 13 of 14 games, avenging 
themselves at the expense of their 
1967 tormentors (the Rams), 
sweeping past Minnesota for the 
western title, blanking Cleveland 
for the NFL championship and 


Defensive back Lenny Lyles applies leg-hold to Jet receiver George Sauer, 
Jr., after Namath-thrown pass picks up good yardage. Linebacker Dennis 
Gaubatz watches. 
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finally earning their once-delayed 
trip to the Super Bowl for a show- 
down with the best of the AFL. 

The best of the AFL proved to 
be the New York Jets, who waltzed 
through their schedule with a rec- 
ord of 11-3, dispatched a tough 
Oakland team for the league crown 
and arrived in sun-splashed Miami 
in January to find themselves 18- 
point underdogs to Baltimore for 
the Big One. 

Actually, the story of profes- 
sional football in 1968 was an 
epic of three men, all quarter- 
backs. Two of them, Namath and 
Morrall, performed brilliantly and 
stamped their mark indelibly across 
the face of both leagues. The third, 
Johnny Unitas, endured the long 
season in pain and frustration, a 
stricken hero, a sore-armed tele- 
phone operator on the Baltimore 
bench. 

Unitas, one of the game's all- 
time greats, developed acute ten- 
donitis in his throwing arm during 
the pre-season schedule and fi- 


Don Shula 


nally, against his natural instincts, 
asked Shula to take him out of 
the lineup. 

“I'm through,” John said to a 
Baltimore sportswriter. ‘‘With this 
arm | couldn't knock a sick cat 
off a flower pot.” 

And so it was that Shula handed 
the Colts’ destiny over to Morrall, 
a castoff from four other NFL 
clubs, a retread, a professional 
second-stringer, a guy who had 
never hit the jackpot. 


The Comeback 

What happened thereafter in 
1968 constitutes an amazing and 
heartwarming story. Earl not only 
guided Baltimore to an all-con- 
quering season, he also was the 
NFL's leading passer (182 of 317 
for 2,909 yards and 26 TDs), the 
league's Most Valuable Player, a 
unanimous All-Pro selection and, 
fittingly, the Comeback Player of 
the Year. 

“| just wanted to prove | can 
still play in this league,’’ said the 


Weeb Ewbank 


aging Cinderella quarterback. 
With Morrall establishing a new 
lease on his football life, the Colts 
ran off five straight wins to open 
the season, were beaten 30-20 by 
Cleveland (Earl's only bad effort 
up to then) and then reeled off 
eight in a row for a 13-1 finish. 
Unitas saw action only twice— 
against the Browns on October 
20th and against the Rams on 
December 15th. Otherwise, it was 
Morrall who ran the show. 


Inspired Support 

Earl was given inspirational sup- 
port by the Colts, especially the 
stout Baltimore defense which tied 
an all-time league record for few- 
est points allowed (144), which 
had the second best rushing de- 
fense (95.6 yards per game) and 
which registered three shutouts 
during the season. Whenever Mor- 
rall got into trouble, the Colt de- 
fense bailed him out by smothering 
the rival quarterback (they did it 
45 times all told), by recovering 
a fumble or otherwise pressuring 
the opposition out of the football. 
It was a fierce defense. ‘‘They 
seem to blitz everybody on the 
team, the assistant coaches, the 
waterboy, everybody,"’ said Cleve- 
land quarterback Bill Nelsen after 
Baltimore had blanked the Browns 
34-0 for the NFL title. 

“All of us realized’’ said running 
back Jerry Hill, ‘that Earl needed 
our help. It had to be a co-opera- 
tive effort without Unitas."' It was, 
too—so much so that the nor- 
mally conservative Morrall was 
able to wheel and deal as he had 
never done with his previous clubs, 

Speaking of Earl's prior employ- 


ers, all felt the sting of his passing 
arm in 1968. He whipped San 
Francisco, 27-10, Pittsburgh, 41- 
7, Detroit, 27-10, and New York, 
26-0. It might have been called 
sweet revenge except that Earl 
Morrall is not a vengeful person, 
He is only a professional quarter- 
back doing his best and admitting 
that ''. . . after so many ups and 
downs, it is nice to win." 


Namath Matures 

While Unitas, the premier passer 
of all time, was playing out his 
role in total obscurity, the career 
of young Joe Namath took a sharp 
upward turn over in the American 
Football League. The hippie haircut 
was still present, and the white 
shoes, the sideburns and, for a 
time, a controversial Fu Manchu 
mustache. But in 1968 there was, 
finally, maturity and a sense of 
responsibility and leadership and 
the other qualities that a cham- 
pionship quarterback must pos- 
sess, This was a ‘“new'’ Joe 
Namath, older, wiser and appar- 
ently convinced that it would re- 
quire more than a rifle arm and 
lightning-quick release to bring 
the often-frustrated Jets their first 
major championship, 

Broadway Joe discovered there 
are other ways to win football 
games besides putting the football 
in the air. He learned patience. He 
learned defenses. He mastered the 
parry and thrust so necessary to 
good quarterbacking. In 1967, the 
year the Jets lost in a photo-finish 
with Houston, Namath had 27 
passes intercepted. Last year, 
when the Jets went all the way, 
he had only 17 picked off—and 


The fury of the fierce Baltimore defense in the romp over Cleveland is shown 
vividly as Colt defensive end Roy Hilton (85) overpowers Leroy Kelly. 
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Oakland’s Daryle Lamonica (3) gets ample pass protection in AFL title game 


against Jets . . . but in the long run, the Jets’ Joe Namath had better protec- 


tion, more time . . . and more points. 


10 of those were in two early- 
season games. His statistics were 
not eye-catching by former Namath 
standards but he was, everyone 
agrees, a more polished quarter- 
back. Joe finished behind Kansas 
City’s Len Dawson and Oakland's 
Daryle Lamonica in AFL passing 
(187 of 380 for 3,147 yards and 
15 TDs) and he went one six- 
game stretch without throwing a 
touchdown pass. But he moved 
the club and he got the Jets into 
the Super Bowl. Joe had said many 
times that ‘I’m not interested in 
personal records or glory. What 
| want is for the Jets to win.”’ In 
1968, Namath was a man of his 
word—a pro dedicated to winning 
above all else. 

In some of their also-ran years, 
the New York Jets had presented 
only Namath’s throwing arm. In 
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1968, though, coach Weeb Ew- 
bank’s club was deep in talent, 
versatility and experience. True, 
Namath was there as the leader, 
the symbol, the guy the others 
depended on to make the big play. 
But now there was also a brilliant, 
point-stingy defense, a solid run- 
ning game and Jim Turner's kick- 
ing. 

There was, too, a common de- 
sire not to repeat the mistakes of 
the past. The Jet players remem- 
bered only too vividly the collapse 
of 1967. So last year they broke 
fast, overwhelmed the rest of the 
AFL and, by the 11th week of the 
season, had clinched the cham- 
pionship. Two of their three losses 
occurred early in the campaign 
(37-to-35 against Buffalo and 21- 
to-13 to Denver) and the third 
came in the now-famous “Heidi 


Game” when NBC-TV pre-empted 
the last few seconds of the New 
York-Oakland game as the Raiders 
rallied, almost miraculously, to 
transform certain defeat into a 43 
to 32 victory. Since the final sec- 
onds of this one were blacked out, 
Jet followers were spared the an- 
guish of watching their heroes lose 
a game everyone thought they had 
won. New York partisans were 
spared similar anguish from that 
time on because the Jets did not 
falter again, not in the AFL title 
game against the same Oakland 
club and certainly not in the Super 
Bowl showdown with Baltimore. 
The Jets did not do it with 
mirrors or, for that matter, only 
with Namath’s passing arm. They 
built a strong ground game around 
Matt Snell, who had been out with 
injuries most of 1967, and mer- 
curial Emerson Boozer, who also 
came back from a knee injury last 


season. Snell led New York with 
747 yards (sixth best in the AFL) 
and Boozer added 442 yards to a 
running game that made Namath’s 
passing even more effective. 

Although Namath was a more 
disciplined passer in 1968—even 
conservative at times—his arm 
was still the major element in the 
Jets’ attack. And in George Sauer 
and Don Maynard, his wide receiv- 
ers, he had a pair of brilliant con- 
federates. Sauer was second among 
AFL receivers with 66 receptions 
for 1,141 yards and three TDs 
while Maynard was fifth with 57 
for 1,297 and 10 TDs. 

For Maynard, in particular, it 
was a memorable year. He broke 
the all-time pro record for lifetime 
receiving yardage. In 10 seasons, 
including one with the New York 
Giants, he totaled 9,433 yards, 
eclipsing the record of 9,275 held 
by Ray Berry of Baltimore, accu- 


Some people scoffed at the Jets’ running attack before the Super Bowl . 
but there wasn’t as much as a snicker afterward, thanks to Matt Snell (41) 
who ran over and around the vaunted Colts. 


The scoreboard tells the story of the Super Bowl as Johnny Unitas fades back 
in the last ditch drive which spared the Colts from being shut out completely. 


mulated over 13 seasons. 

In seven games, the Jets’ lithe 
flanker went over 100 yards in 
receptions and twice he topped 
the 200-yard mark, getting 203 
on eight catches in the opener 
against Kansas City and a season 
high of 228 on 10 catches in the 
“‘Heidi game’’ at Oakland. Sauer 
surpassed 100 yards on four oc- 
casions. He had his best day 
against Denver when he made nine 
receptions, several of them acro- 
batic grabs, for 199 yards. 

When the Jets got the ball in 
close and nothing else worked, 
there was always Jim Turner, the 
classy kicker. He booted 34 field 
goals, an AFL record, and added 
43 extra points without a miss for 
a league-leading 145 points. His 
six field goals against Buffalo in 
November tied a league mark and 
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the following week he added four 
against Boston to give him 10 in 
two successive games, Turner was 
yet another potent weapon in coach 
Weeb Ewbank’s arsenal. 

Compared with an offense that 
was flashy, yes, even flamboyant 
(double and triple wing formations, 
double slot, etc.), the Jets' defense 
was rather routine en route to the 
Super Bowl. Routine but effective. 
The front four of Gerry Philbin, 
Paul Rochester, John Elliott and 
Verlon Biggs was the best in the 
AFL against the rush and could 
also mount a fierce pass rush. 
Overall, against passing and run- 
ning, the New York defense per- 
mitted an average of just over 240 
yards per game in 1968. 


Colts vs. Vikings 
It was a relentless defense, too, 


that steered Baltimore to its NFL 
Western Division championship 
over the Minnesota Vikings. 

The date was Sunday, December 
22nd, the place: Baltimore's noisy 
Memorial Stadium. The Colts, 
champions of the Coastal Division, 
sent their miracle-worker, Earl 
Morrall, and what some called the 
“best defense in all of football’’ 
against a tough, hard-nosed Viking 
team that had captured the Cen- 
tral Division race more on the 
strength of an aggressive, jolting, 
quarterback-harassing front four 
than anything else. It was basi- 
cally a confrontation of two fine 
defenses and, in the end, it was 
Morrall who made the difference. 
He fared better against the Viking 
pass rush than Joe Kapp, the 
Minnesota quarterback, did under 
repeated blows of the Colts’ de- 
fensive forwards. 

There was only one touchdown 
in the defense-dominated first half. 
Earl got it with a three-yard flip 
to tight end Tom Mitchell after 
completions of 37 and 33 yards 
to Willie Richardson had taken the 
ball down to the Viking goal-line. 
Kapp, meanwhile, was being pres- 
sured by the Baltimore front line 
and was unable to generate any 
kind of an offense, either with his 
passes or the usually-productive 
ground sorties of fullback Bill 
Brown. 

The Colts struck quickly in the 
second half to put the game out 
of Minnesota's reach. Morrall col- 
laborated with John Mackey on a 
49-yard TD pass and then line- 
backer Mike Curtis scooped up a 
Viking fumble and ran 60 yards 
for the clincher. By the time Kapp 
got his team on the scoreboard it 
was too late. 


Browns Overpowered 

Overpowering is the word to 
use in describing Baltimore's 34-0 
NFL championship game rout of 
Cleveland the following week. Over- 
powering, awesome and quite con- 
vincing. It was a championship 
battle for only one period, the 
first, which ended in a scoreless 
tie. Thereafter, the Colt defense 
took charge and it was, as they 
say, strictly ‘‘no contest." 

The Browns had no reason to 
be ashamed, for on Sunday, De- 
cember 29th, with the Super Bowl 
as the prize, the Colts were a dev- 
astating defensive machine. They 
limited a strong Cleveland attack 
to a mere 56 offensive plays, 117 
yards passing and 56 yards on the 
ground. The savage rush mounted 
by giant Bubba Smith, Ordell 
Braase, Fred Miller and Billy Ray 
Smith dropped Cleveland quarter- 
back Bill Nelsen four times that 
cold afternoon for minus 34 yards. 
And Leroy Kelly, the NFL's lead- 
ing ballcarrier, was hounded and 
pounded and hard pressed to grind 
out a paltry 28 yards rushing. 
Under this sledge-hammer pres- 
sure, the Browns’ attack ground 
to a standstill on the frozen turf 
of Municipal Stadium. Once in the 
first period, Kelly carried to Balti- 
more's 35-yard line; in the third 
quarter a Nelsen to Gary Collins 
pass moved Cleveland to the Colts’ 
33. Amazingly, these were the 
deepest penetrations made by the 
Browns all day. Most of the after- 
noon was spent in Cleveland terri- 
tory with Nelsen vainly attempting 
to get something going in the face 
of the merciless Baltimore blitz. 


Kelly Stopped 
Everytime Kelly carried the ball, 
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it seemed as though five or six 
huge Colts buried him alive at the 
line of scrimmage. (His longest 
gain was five yards!). The Balti- 
more pursuit was a thing of stra- 
tegic beauty, There was no running 
room for Kelly and no time for 
Nelson to find his receivers. There 
was nothing but a relentless, de- 
termined Colt defense, swarming 
over everyone in a Browns’ uni- 
form. This is the way the textbooks 
say defense should be played. No 
one who watched Baltimore break 
Cleveland's spirit that day would 
have given a plug nickel for the 
Jets’ chances against the NFL 
kingpins. 

Morrall completed 11 of 25 for 
169 yards and engineered a pun- 
ishing ground attack that shredded 
the Browns for 184 yards, 88 of 
them by all-purpose back Tom 
Matte, who scored touchdowns on 
bursts of 1, 12 and 2 yards. 
Timmy Brown got the other score 
on a fourth-period run of four 
yards and left-footed Lou Michaels 
added six points on field goals of 
28 and 10 yards. Offensively, it 
was a thorough if not spectacular 
show by the Colts. Morrall threw 
when he had to and opened up 
the Browns; then he sent Matte 
careening through for vital yard- 
age. It was efficient, workmanlike. 
It didn't have to be more—not the 
way the Colts played defense that 
day! 


Jets vs. Raiders 


While the issue was never in 
doubt in the Baltimore-Cleveland 
NFL championship game, the Jets 
and the Oakland Raiders engaged 
in a wild and exciting struggle for 
the AFL title at New York's Shea 
Stadium on December 29th. 

In the end it was, of course, 
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Joe Namath who turned the tide 
of the see-saw battle and brought 
the Jets home in front, 27-23, for 
their first major championship. It 
was Broadway Joe out-dueling his 
arch-rival, Daryle Lamonica, with 
three touchdown passes to Lamon- 
ica’s one. It was the Jets’ colorful 
quarterback proving his greatness 
in the pressurized final minutes 
of the game. It was Namath mov- 
ing his team almost 70 yards in 
three electrifying plays for the win- 
ning touchdown. It was Namath to 
Sauer for 10 yards, Namath to 
Maynard for 52 yards and Namath 
to Maynard again for six and the 
touchdown, 


Namath Clicks 


There were still over seven 
minutes left in the game when the 
Jets took the lead, plenty of time 
for explosive Oakland to move out 
in front again. But here the New 
York defense rose to the occasion, 
as it had done all year, and turned 
aside each Raider scoring bid. 
First it was defensive end Verlon 
Biggs smashing Lamonica for a 
loss of six with fourth down on 
the Jets' 26-yard line. Then it 
was linebacker Ralph Baker alertly 
scooping up an errant Lamonica 
swing pass on the Jets’ 24. Finally, 
it was tackle Paul Rochester chas- 
ing Lamonica out of bounds as 
the Raider star tried desperately 
to find an open receiver on the 
next-to-last play, 

Namath, meanwhile, made the 
most of his opportunities, The 
first of Joe's three TD strikes was 
a 14-yarder to the fleet Maynard 
at 3:39 of the opening period, 
Jim Turner added a 33-yard field 
goal for a 10-0 New York edge 
at the end of the quarter. Oakland 
forged back on Lamonica's 39- 


Jim Turner’s educated toe accounted 
for nine of the Jets’ 16 points. With 
Babe Parilli holding, he boots the 
second of his three field goals. 


yard touchdown toss to Fred Bilet- 
nikoff and George Blanda’s field 
goal of 26 yards. But Turner kept 
the Jets on top with his second 
field goal (36 yards) and Weeb 
Ewbank’s crew left the field with 
a 13-10 half time edge. The Raid- 
ers added a short Blanda field 
goal midway in the third period 
but a 20-yard TD pass, Namath 
to Pete Lammons, enabled New 
York to stay on top, 20-13, as the 
last quarter got under way. 


Dramatic Turnaround 


Blanda’s third field goal cut the 
margin to four points at 5:45 of 
that final period. And then, sud- 
denly and dramatically, the game 
swung completely around. Raider 
defensive back George Atkinson, 
boldly anticipating a Namath pass, 
played the ball beautifully and 
intercepted at the Jets’ 37, return- 
ing it all the way to the five-yard 
line. On the very next play, full- 
back Pete Banaszak powered over 
the right side of the Jets’ line for 
the go-ahead touchdown. Blanda’'s 
conversion made it 23-20. The 
frozen fans in wind-swept Shea 
Stadium silently wondered if Na- 
math had one more miracle up 
his sleeve. 

The Joe Namath of another 
time might have been shaken by 
Atkinson's interception and the 
subsequent Oakland touchdown. 
Turnovers like that can crack a 
man’s confidence down the mid- 
dle. But, in 1968, Namath was a 
different player. He knew how to 
keep his cool and how to adjust 
to the swift currents of change 
on the gridiron. Atkinson's steal 
did not destroy Joe; it ignited him. 
In three dazzling plays, three 
deadly missiles, he got his team 
back on the scoreboard—and into 
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the Super Bowl that was to make 
football history. 

That Baltimore was an early 
18-point favorite at Miami did not 
surprise anyone (with the possible 
exception of Namath, who said 
flatly, ‘‘We're gonna beat them!"’). 
The Colts were, after all, the 
greatest defensive team in pro 
football. Maybe the greatest of all 
time, some said. They had the 
NFL's Player of the Year, Earl 
Morrall. They had poise and ex- 
perience and championship savvy. 
They had Johnny Unitas ready to 
play, if needed. And perhaps most 
important, they had the momen- 
tum of previous Green Bay Super 
Bowl victories (over Kansas City 
and Oakland) to support their role 
as top-heavy favorites. 


Experts Doubtful 


The assorted experts who de- 
scended on Miami for the Big One 
agreed that someday, maybe soon, 
an AFL team would rise up and 
smite the NFL kingpin in the 
Super Bowl. But not many were 
prepared for the New York Jets 
to do it on January 12th, 1969. 
True, the Jets had Namath and 
they had breezed through their 
AFL competition easily, But their 
championship credentials were sus- 
pect, The jury was still out as to 
whether they were a complete 
team capable of matching Balti- 
more’s class and depth. Only a 
handful thought so, among them 
the brash, swaggering Jet quarter- 
back, Joe Namath. 

“I'm tired of hearing how great 
the Colts are,’’ Broadway Joe com- 
plained to writers in Ft. Lauderdale 
a few days before the game, ‘'We 
can beat 'em, believe me we can." 
Everyone nodded, a few smiled, 
but no one took him seriously. 
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Namath talked big, sure, but how 
in the world were the Jets going 
to whip Baltimore? 

How, indeed? But they did. They 
upset the mighty Colts, 16-7 in 
the most significant blow ever 
struck for the dignity and prestige 
of the American Football League. It 
was a stunner, a shocker. It was 
also very real and very convincing. 
Baltimore was beaten, fair and 
square, and the upstart Jets walked 
off the Orange Bowl gridiron the 
undisputed champions of the uni- 
verse. 

Analyzing the events of that 
Sunday afternoon is not easy, even 
at this great distance in time. The 
Jets’ victory was no fluke but, 
looking back to last January, the 
question must be asked: What 
happened to the Colts? How could 
a club of such proven ability fail so 
miserably to carry out its mission? 

For one thing, Earl Morrall did 
not have a good game; the Orange 
Bowl clock struck 12 midnight for 
Baltimore's Cinderella quarterback. 
Lame-armed Unitas had to come 
off the bench late in the second 
half to get the Colts their solitary 
touchdown. By then it was all 
over. For another, the Baltimore 
defense, mighty as it was, could 
not cope with Namath's passing 
and brilliant play selection. Be- 
yond these rather obvious facts it 
was probably a case of the hungry 
young underdogs from the AFL 
wanting the game more than the 
complacent NFL champions. This is 
what usually decides football con- 
tests anyway. But it is difficult to 
analyze emotion. Nor can desire be 
programmed through a computer 
for the benefit of odds-makers, 


Sad End for Earl 
In retrospect, it was an unfor- 


tunate ending to a brilliant season 
for Morrall, the magnificent re- 
tread. It was evident from the 
outset that Earl was not sharp. 
His timing was off. His passes 
dropped yards away from his re- 
ceivers. The agile Jets’ defensive 
line pressured him into three cost- 
ly interceptions. When coach Shula 
mercifully beckoned the 34-year- 
old warrior to the sideline near 
the end of the third period, he 
was a beaten, dejected figure. He 
had completed only six of 17 
aerials, Two of his interceptions 
deprived Baltimore of excellent 
scoring opportunities; the third 
enabled the Jets to drive for 
their second-period touchdown. Pro 
quarterbacks have nightmares 
about days like this. Unfortunately 
for Earl Morrall, his nightmare 
happened in the Florida sunshine 
and was witnessed by 75,377 
Orange Bowl fans and millions 
more on national TV. 


No Classic 


The third annual Super Bow! was 
not a particularly thrilling or dra- 
matic contest—unless, of course, 
you happened to be a Jet fan. It 
was, rather, a routine exercise 
with more ordinary plays than 
brilliant ones, with more defense 
than offense, with more anticipa- 
tion than fulfillment. It certainly 
will not go down in football annals 
as a classic confrontation. 

But, still, it was the Super Bowl 
and shaggy-haired Joe Namath was 
playing and that was enough to 
lend the game excitement and 
color. It seemed as though half 
the fans in the Orange Bowl were 
there to see the Colt defense stuff 
the football down Broadway Joe’s 
throat; the other half was rooting 
for Namath to give the haughty 


Baltimore crew its come-uppance. 
There was electricity in the air, as 
there always is when Joe Namath 
plays football. Y.A. Tittle used to 
generate this kind of electricity, 
and Johnny Unitas. But this day 
it was young Namath who set off 
the spark. 

If there were any doubts as to 
Joe's arrival as a full-fledged pro 
quarterback they were quickly dis- 
pelled. Namath met the Colts 
across the line and he defeated 
them using his passes and his 
brain and his new-found resource- 
fulness. He didn't overpower the 
Colts. Instead, he slashed them 
with his rapier passing arm; he 
out-guessed the mighty Baltimore 
blitz; he mixed his plays master- 
fully, exploiting the right side of 
the Colt defensive line with a solid 


A dejected Tom Matte, who averaged 
over 10 yards per carry in game, 
takes breather on Colt bench. 


ground attack, Behind impregnable 
blocking, he completed 17 of 28 
passes for 206 yards, 


More Heroes 


There were other Jet heroes, 
too, There was Matt Snell, who 
carried 30 times, gained 121 yards 
and scored New York's only touch- 
down, plus catching four Namath 
aerials for another 40 yards. There 
was split end George Sauer with 
eight receptions for 133 yards. 
There was reliable Jim Turner 
whose three field goals (32, 30 
and 9 yards) provided the winning 
margin. There were offensive line- 
men Winston Hill, Randy Rasmus- 
sen, Dave Herman and Sam Walton, 
who did a great job against the 
Colt pass rushers, particularly 
Bubba Smith and Ordell Braase. 
There was Randy Beverly, who in- 
tercepted two passes. 

Baltimore heroes were not as 
plentiful. This is the way it is 
when you lose. But Tom Matte 
was brilliant as a runner. He car- 
ried 11 times for 116 yards and 
a sizzling 10.5 average. Flanker 
Willie Richardson caught six passes 
for 58 yards and big John Mackey 
and Jimmy Orr grabbed three 
each. Unitas, rushed to the rescue 
of the faltering Morrall, tried might- 
ily to turn the tide with the Jets 
ahead by 16-0, Johnny completed 
11 of 24 for 110 yards in an in- 
spirational but futile bid to over- 
take New York. He hit Orr (17 
yards), Mackey (11 yards), Rich- 
ardson (21 yards) and Orr again 
(11 yards) to put the Colts in 
position for their only score—a 
one-yard plunge by Jerry Hill at 
11:41 of the last period. 

lt was the old Unitas magic at 
work, especially when the Colts 
executed a successful onside kick- 
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off (recovered by Tom Mitchell) and 
Johnny got another crack™“at the 
Jets with 3:14 left. The perennial 
All Pro completed three straight 
—to Richardson, Orr and Richard- 
son again—as Baltimore drove to 
the New York 19. But there the 
magic ran out. The Jet defense 
stiffened and the Colts lost pos- 
session, 

Unitas had tried. But the clock 
was against him, and the years 
and a sore passing arm. This was 
the Jets’ day and even Johnny 
Unitas couldn't stop the inevitable, 


The Turning Point 


In all important games there is 
a turning point, sometimes several 
of them, and so it was with the 
third Super Bowl. 

With the ball on his own eight- 
yard line late in the first period, 
Namath passed to Sauer, who 
fumbled when tackled by Lenny 
Lyles, Colt linebacker Ron Porter 
pounced on the loose ball at the 
12 and the NFL champions had 
the game's first real scoring shot. 
Hill lost one yard on a run as the 
period ended and then, on the 
first play of the second quarter, 
Matte swept left end to the six. 
Here Morrall called for a pass to 
tight end Mitchell crossing from left 
to right in the end zone. But the 
ball was thrown behind Mitchell 
and much too hard, It bounced 
off his shoulder pads and right 
into Randy Beverly's waiting arms 
for an interception. The Jets took 
over on the 20 and Namath im- 
mediately launched an 80-yard 
scoring drive that ended with Snell 
plunging four yards for the touch- 
down. 

So, instead of being seven points 
up (as they would have been had 
Morrall hit Mitchell in the end 


zone), the Colts were trailing the 
underdogs by a touchdown. Of 
course, there's no guarantee that 
a Baltimore score at this juncture 
would have done the Jets in. But 
it certainly could have shifted the 
pressure in a different direction. 

With 43 seconds left in the first 
half, the Colts missed another 
great opportunity when Morrall 
failed to see Orr wide open in the 
left flat near the Jet goal-line and 
threw instead toward Hill over the 
middle. Jim Hudson darted in 
front of Hill, picked off the pass 
and ran it back to the New York 
21 as the half ended. Orr was the 
primary receiver on this particular 
play but Morrall claimed he had 
been spun halfway around before 
he threw and that he lost track 
of his split end. The sight of Orr, 
standing alone and waving wildly 
for Earl to throw the ball to him, 


is still vivid in the memory of frus- 
trated Colt fans. The same play, 
which starts with Morrall handing 
off to Matte and then Matte later- 
aling back to Earl, had produced 
a touchdown for the Colts earlier 
in the season. But, like most other 
things Baltimore tried in the Super 
Bowl, it did not meet with success 
this time. 

With a 7-0 advantage and the 
momentum definitely on their side, 
the Jets took command of the 
game as the second half got under 
way. They didn’t run the Colts out 
of the Orange Bowl but they con- 
tained the NFL champions effec- 
tively and they added two Turner 
field goals for a 13-0 edge—and 
that was enough. 

The American Football League 
had its first Super Bowl victory over 
the National Football League. The 
scales have been partially balanced. 


1968 SUPER BOWL SUMMARY 


TOTAL FIRST DOWNS 
First Downs Rushing 
First Downs Passing 
First Downs by Penalty 


TOTAL OFFENSIVE YARDAGE 
Total Number Offensive Plays 
(Inc. times thrown passing) 
Aver. Gain per Offensive Play 


NET RUSHING YARDAGE 


Times Thrown and Yards Lost 
Attempting to Pass 


PASSES ATTEMPTED — 
COMPLETED — 
HAD INTERCEPTED 


PUNTS — Number and Average 
FUMBLES — Number and Lost 
PENALTIES — Number and Yards 


JETS COLTS 


18 


41-17-4 
3-44.3 
1-1 
3-23 
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Just as no two ball players are precisely alike, or two games ever 
the same, so too there can never be two leagues that rate as 
mirror-faithful reproductions. As the American Football League 
moves through its final campaign, it seems undeniable that no 
football league has been quite like it, reaching back to the 
early days when its owners named a Medal of Honor Marine flier, 

, Joe Foss, as Commissioner, right up to last January when the 
underdog New York Jets registered their amazing Super Bowl 
triumph. 

The American Football League emerged because a rich young 
man (better make that read a very rich young man) from Texas, 
Lamar Hunt, wanted a football team he could call his own. He grew 
tired of waiting for a franchise in the NFL and so he did what seemed 
quite logical for a very r.y.m.—he formed a league of his own. 


AFL: A. 
League 
Comes of 

Age 
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Now, ten colorful years later, 
Hunt’s upstart league is about to 
merge, as a full and equal partner, 
with the older NFL. During that 
decade the American Football 
League has written its quite unique 
brand of pro football history across 
the length and breadth of the land. 
It has produced super-stars who 
have become household by-words. 
It generated innovations like the 
two-point after TD try, names on 
the backs of uniforms, and a play- 
ing field where there can never be 
any rain, snow or gloom of night 
(the Astrodome). It provided a TV 
package for the National Broad- 
casting Company, and the subse- 
quent rivalry between NBC and CBS 
unquestionably accelerated the de- 
velopment of such TV sports tech- 
niques as stop-action and the 
isolated shot. 

The rivalry which moved onto 
the field, most fortunately, instead 
of remaining in the front office, 
unquestionably boosted the skill- 
level of pro football to the highest 
in any sport, No other game is 
scouted, coached, structured and 
directed in such exquisite detail. 

The AFL was organized for the 
1960 season. It was the first new 
circuit to appear since the All- 
America Conference ended after 
1949. Of the eight founding clubs, 
all but two, Dallas (oddly enough 
Lamar Hunt's own club) and Los 
Angeles, were still in their original 
cities ten years later. Dallas went 
to Kansas City and Los Angeles 
switched to San Diego. 


Both moves proved sagacious. 
In each of the new cities pioneered 
by the AFL, fan support developed 
which would have been unlikely in 
most two-team cities. San Diego 
provided the Chargers with a pic- 
ture-book ball park; Kansas City's 
super sports complex will be avail- 
able for the Chiefs next year after 
several] seasons during which they 
have tested the seams of the old 
Municipal Stadium with crowds 
reaching 98 per cent of capacity. 

Oakland, a hasty first-year choice 
when complications developed in 
Minneapolis-St, Paul, has become 
one of the top stops on the AFL 
circuit. New York, originally oper- 
ating in the grubby confines of the 
decaying Polo Grounds, blossomed 
in unparalleled fashion when the 
Jets moved to Shea Stadium, the 
first ball park built in New York in 
40 years. The presence of that 
new quarterback helped, too. 

Boston, Buffalo, Denver, Hous- 
ton, New York and Oakland have 
remained where they started and 
are now integral parts of their 
respective metropolitan sports 
scenes. Buffalo has won two AFL 
titles; so has Houston. Oakland 
and New York have clinched one 
each. Kansas City picked up a pair, 
one in Dallas where the Texans 
triumphed in the longest game in 
history (17 minutes and 54 sec- 
onds in overtime) vs. Houston in 
1962, and one in Kansas City in 
1966 when the Chiefs became the 
AFL's first Super Bowl represen- 
tative. 


OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP: In his heyday with the Bills, Cookie Gilchrist punished 
opposing tacklers with raw power. Here he eludes Kansas City's Jerry Mays 
while middle linebacker Sherrill Headrick moves in from left. BOTTOM LEFT: 
A great running back with Chargers in early AFL days, Keith Lincoln is 
shown wrestling free of Jets’ Al Atkinson (October 8, 1966), BOTTOM 
RIGHT: Daryle Lamonica, then with Buffalo, follows blockers on quarter- 
back keep (October 18, 1964). Empty stands depict AFL lean years, 
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San Diego also accounted for a 
title. The competition last year, 
from which the Jets emerged as 
the AFL's first successful Super 
Bowl entry, is generally regarded 
as having been one of the most 
heated in AFL history. Most ob- 
servers agree that any one of three 
clubs—New York, Oakland and 
Kansas City—could have carried 
the AFL's colors with distinction in 
the Big One. 

The original format of eight 
clubs was made for perfect sched- 
uling. Each rival met twice during 
the season, once at home, once 


Al Davis Milt Woodard 


away. This arrangement came to 
an end four years ago when the 
league brought in Miami as its first 
expansion club. The Dolphins, un- 
der George Wilson, have improved 
on their record each year and their 
three-year mark is superior to that 
of any other pro expansion team. 

The record number of victories 
for an expansion club in its first 
season is three. Cincinnati gave 
that mark a great run last year but 
finally settled for a tie. Under Paul 
Brown, who has won more pro de- 
cisions than any other active coach 
(a total of 161 in three leagues 
over a 19-year span), the freshly- 
minted Bengals won two of their 
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first three games. They didn't win 
another until they beat Miami, three 
games from the end. During the 
season, however, playing in Nippert 
Stadium, their temporary home un- 
til the new waterfront stadium is 
built along the banks of the O-hi-o 
for 1970, Cincinnati developed one 
of the bright young stars of the 
game, Paul Robinson, the first true 
rookie with the AFL to top 1,000 
yards rushing. (Cookie Gilchrist did 
it in his first year in the AFL back in 
the early days, but he had previous 
playing experience in Canada.) 
Instant stardom happens about 


Lamar Hunt 


Sonny Werblin 


as frequently as the discovery of 
penicillin. When it does, however, 
no one has to take the observer by 
the hand and point out what's hap- 
pening. After you had seen Lance 
Alworth make half-a-dozen impos- 
sible catches, you knew that here 
was something special. Ditto for 
Joe Namath's deliveries. The same 
was true for Keith Lincoln's slash- 
ing runs on one side and Cookie 
Gilchrist’s shattering drives on the 
other. Here were performers who 
could have played in any era of 
the game’s history. When New 
York's Don Maynard, who preferred 
sideburns and blue jeans ten 
years before they were fashionable, 


San Diego Chargers, hauls in long 
pass from John Hadi and is touch- 


down bound 
against Rams. 


in exhibition game 


executed one of his patented acro- 
batic catches, no diagrams were 
necessary to outline the fact that 
an authentic pro was doing his 
chores out there. 

So, too, have there been AFL 
coaches who could have worked on 
a par with all others. Weeb Ew- 
bank, who led the Jets to the first 
AFL Super Bowl victory, holds the 
distinction of being the only man 
ever to win championships in both 
the National and American Leagues. 
(Paul Brown could top this with a 
Cincinnati title, which would give 
him THREE—one for the old All- 
America Conference of the late 
1940s, one for the time his Cleve- 
land Browns dominated the Na- 
tional League in the 1950s and 
today.) Sid Gillman won a divi- 
sional crown with the Los Angeles 
Rams in the 1950s before winning 
one with San Diego. Gillman and 
Hank Stram of Kansas City are the 
only two AFL coaches who have 
been with their respective clubs 
since the league started. 

The league's original birth date 
is, of course, the most important 
one in its history. The men who sat 
in on the nativity—Lamar Hunt, 
Bud Adams, Harry Wismer, Ralph 
Wilson, Billy Sullivan, Wayne Val- 
ley, Barron Hilton—must likewise 
be regarded as the most important 
men ever to influence the league. 
Without them it is doubtful whether 
there ever would have been an 
American Football League. 

But there are other dates, too, 
and other men. There was June 8, 
1966, the day the two leagues pro- 
claimed their intention to merge. 
There was Al Davis, former coach 
of the Oakland Raiders, whose 
short tenure as Commissioner of 
the AFL was directly responsible 
for the speed of the merger which 
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now brings all of pro ball under one 
umbrella. With pro football en 
route to the status of one big, hap- 
py family, Davis moved back into 
front-office management. A year 
later he had a league champion 
at Oakland after one of the most 
sagacious trades in history had 
brought Daryle Lamonica from Buf- 
falo to the Raiders. 

There were men like Sonny 
Werblin, the show-biz whiz who 
dared to risk all on an Alabama 
quarterback with a history of bad 
knees. They called him the $400,- 
000 quarterback at the first press 
conference which unveiled Joe 
Namath in New York—and that 
handle stuck. 

Someone once determined that 
the geographical center of the 
United States is somewhere along 
Route 40 in Indiana between Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis. The foun- 
ders of the AFL wisely abjured 
from placing their offices there in 
1960 even though they knew that 
they planned a league truly na- 
tional in scope, touching both 
oceans at several points. Instead 
they installed Joe Foss and his staff 
in a spanking new building in 
downtown Dallas, where the offices 
remained for several seasons, and 
then moved to New York, the un- 
challenged news media capital of 
the country. Last October, the AFL 
moved under the same roof as the 
NFL. 

Foss, a two-term governor of 
South Dakota and a distinguished 
big-game hunter, passed the Com- 
missionership along to Davis in 
the spring of 1966. Milt Woodard, 
with the league since its inception, 
after an outstanding career as a 


Paul Robinson . . . AFL Rookie of 
the Year in 1968. 
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Chicago newsman and an adminis- 
trator in several sports, moved into 
the presidency in July, 1966. 

Acceptance in sports, or any- 
thing else, doesn't come overnight 
but the New York Jets unquestion- 
ably set some kind of a record for 
winning a spot in the sporting pub- 
lic’s heart in a short interval. When 
they moved into Shea Stadium in 
the fall of 1964, a Jet season-ticket 
wasn't exactly difficult to obtain. 
You had only to walk up to the box 
office, ask for them, and pay your 
money. You also had to watch the 
way you spoke to the man in the 
box office. He didn’t see too many 
people and he wasn’t used to sharp 
noises. 

In three years, however, the Jets 
became a weekly 60,000-plus sell- 
out attraction. When they played 
Oakland for the championship last 
December they set championship- 
game records for attendance and 
box office. 

As the AFL attained maturity 
and acceptance over the past five 
years, it took its place alongside 
the NFL in shaping the present and 
the future of professional football. 
AFL stars moved into the head- 
lines; news media ‘‘discovered"’ the 
young league. Suddenly there were 
AFL names gracing the all-time 
record lists—more lifetime receiv- 
ing yardage for Don Maynard than 
any man who ever played; more 
throwing yardage for Joe Namath 
in a single season than any of his 
predecessors, more kicking points 
for Jim Turner than any booter 
ever. Stars blossomed everywhere 
as the original AFLers slipped 
quietly into the archives. In Den- 
ver, the Broncos called on the first 
Negro quarterback, Marlin Briscoe, 
to start. In Kansas City, Len Daw- 
son led the league in passing four 


San Diego’s John Hadl. 


of eight years, a performance un- 
matched in the pros. In Oakland, 
Daryle Lamonica and the 41-year- 
old George Blanda got together and 
passed for a total of 469 yards 
against Kansas City one afternoon 
last year. 

There is no question now, in the 
tenth and final year of its exist- 
ence, that the young league has 
come of age. It has its history, its 
records, its triumphs. And it has 
bright stars, players like Namath 
and Lamonica and John Hadl and 
Bob Griese. The look is to the fu- 
ture. The early rivalry between the 
two leagues, the shock and joy of 
the AFL's first Super Bowl victory, 
inevitably ‘will be subdued by the 
passing of time. 

But without the AFL, pro football 
would be a different game today. 
The fires of competition always 
produce the best. The dross burns 
away and only the good, true metal 
remains. 
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Breakfast-Table Quarterbacks . . . 


THE FOOTBALL WIVES 


arriage to a professional foot- 

ball player has its glamorous 

side but, according to the gals 

who should know best, it isn’t all 
peaches and cream. 

“He doesn't talk to me after a 
losing game," deplores Trudy Phil- 
bin, whose husband Gerry plays de- 
fensive end for the New York Jets. 

“The first time | knew Floyd was 
hurt was when | heard it on the 
car radio,"’ says Joyce Little, wife 
of Denver's great running back. 
“Injuries are the worst part of the 
whole thing, especially not know- 
Sitesi 
“There's always the fear of being 
traded," says Kay Brown, wife of 
Bill Brown, the fine Minnesota Vik- 
ing fullback. ‘You might be up- 
rooted on a moment's notice.”’ 

Nevertheless, most pro football 
wives wouldn't have it any other 
way. Like their husbands, they are 
a hardy lot, accustomed to the 
drawbacks of their itinerant, highly- 


Mrs. Carl 


Lockhart 


publicized existences. 

“Like everything else,’’ says 
Olive Jordan, wife of the Green Bay 
defensive tackle Henry Jordan, ‘‘it 
has its good and its bad points."’ 

It doesn't matter which league 
hubby plays in. The ladies have 
similar outlooks as to the pros and 
cons of being football wives. Ath- 
letes are high-strung, emotional 
men and each is affected differently 
by the events of a Sunday after- 
noon. Knowing how to handle a pro 
athlete—whether it be in the flush 
of victory or the depression of de- 
feat—is one of the most difficult 
tasks faced by the woman at his 
side. 

A football game—even a winning 
game—results in hours of mental 
replay, and usually very little dis- 
cussion. The football wives are 
used to these Sunday nights. Some 
players are anxious to share their 
feelings, good or bad; others find 
comfort in solitude. A football wife 


must be a keen judge of her mate's 
post-game temperament. 


No Conversation 


Margo Jurgensen, like most of 
the wives, has learned to be satis- 
fied if Sonny, Washington's astute 
quarterback, as much as answers 
her questions; there is no hope for 
extended conversation, It takes At- 
lanta linebacker Tommy Nobis, wife 
Lynn says, two days to recover from 
Sunday's excitement, '‘Sometimes 
| wish Tommy would blurt it all out 
and get it off his chest,’' says Lynn. 
“But he doesn't, Luckily, though, 
he's okay by Tuesday—and ready 
for the next game.'' Spider Lock- 
hart does the town with Erma when 
his Giants win. When they lose, 
Sunday is no night for celebrating. 
When she looks up at the final 
score at Yankee Stadium, Mrs. L. 
always knows what kind of an eve- 
ning it will be. But Andrea Williams 
is an exception to the rule. She 
doesn't have to pry anything out 
of Clancy. The Rams' defensive 
back is a fellow who likes to talk 
football with his attractive wife— 
win or lose. In fact, he often keeps 
her awake all night with his per- 
sonal account of the ball game. 
“Sometimes | wonder if he'll ever 
go to sleep,’’ Andrea says, with 
weary eyes and an understanding 
grin. 

Many of the girls knew little or 
nothing about football when they 
married into the pro game, In fact, 
Lynn Nobis had never been to a 
football game until she met Tommy. 
Kay Brown is learning, but she feels 
her first grader, Scott, knows more 
about the game than she does. 
After one tough loss, Scotty told 
his father, ‘Daddy, you should run 
with your elbow out, like this . . ."’. 
When she first went to San Diego 


in 1962, Barbara Gruneisen, wife 
of the Chargers' co-captain Sam 
Gruneisen, had never been to a 
game. She remembers, ‘I didn't 
even know what a down was."' An- 
drea Williams confesses that when 
she met Clancy, who had just been 
named the first draft choice of the 
Rams, she thought he was a pro- 
fessional basketball player. But the 
gals soon learn. Olive Jordan has 
become such an expert on line play, 
that she is never quite sure just 
where the ball is. She has eyes only 
for the line—naturally. Rosa Hunt 
was a football buff long before 
she married Jim Hunt, of the Bos- 
ton Patriots. Her dad was a high 
school coach and so Rosa learned 
the game from the time she was 
a little girl. Today she can analyze 
Jim's line play better than most 
Monday Morning Quarterbacks. 
Says Jim, “It's like having two 
coaches, one at the park and one 
at the breakfast table." 


The Injury Threat 

Although they have varying in- 
terests and backgrounds, all foot- 
ball wives share a common bond 
—the ever-present threat of injury 
to their man. Every wife must learn 
to live with this fear and to mask 
it. No simple task, but a necessary 
one just the same. The moment of 
injury is a terrible one, and it is 
even more terrifying when the gals 
are watching a road game on TV, 
thousands of miles away, and 
someone gets hurt. Then there is 
the nagging question: How serious? 
And the long wait for the telephone 
to ring. 

Yet, even at a home game, when 
the ladies are there in person, there 
is still little they can do when injury 
strikes. They have all been given 
instructions: ‘'Stay off the field 
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and away from the locker-room."’ 
The plaintive cry is always “'l'm 
the last one to know."’ Joyce Little 
heard about Floyd's broken collar- 
bone on the car radio on the way 
home from the game. Kay Brown 
was in the stands the day Bill 
smashed into the goal-post and 
collapsed to the ground, a dented 
helmet at his side. She ran to the 
locker-room to find out how seri- 
ously he was hurt but was chased 
by the team doctor, who told her, 
“It's nothing.”’ It was, it developed, 
a bad concussion, ‘‘But,’’ says Kay 
with a shrug, ‘‘that’s part of being 
a football wife. You worry and fret 
but there's not much you can do 
when he gets hurt.’’ Maybe Kay is 
lucky the doctor ran her out of the 
locker-room that day. Otherwise, 
the first one to tell her to ‘‘Get the 
hell out of here'’ would have been 
hubby Bill, concussion and all. 


Shadow of Trade 


Erma Lockhart's fear is a real 
one: Spider weighs only 175 (and 
that’s stretching it a few pounds). 
The guys he must hit head-on each 
Sunday—huge 230-pound ball-car- 
riers—are capable of running over 
him like a Mack truck. When such 
collisions occur, Mrs. Lockhart, 
high in the stands, covers her eyes 
and wonders if, when she finally 
gets the nerve to look, Spider's 175 
pounds will still be in one piece. 

A pro wife learns to live under 
the shadow of a trade that could, 
with one phone call, uproot her 
home life. But trades, like injuries, 
are part of the scene for these gals. 
They happen, sooner or later, to 
most professionals—and it is never 
easy! When Bill Brown was traded 
from Chicago to the Vikings, the 
timing couldn't have been worse— 
only three days before the begin- 
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ning of the season. Friends and 
acquaintances were left behind al- 
most overnight. Now, some years 
later, the Brown family has made 
the adjustment to Minnesota and 
its sub-zero climate. Bill never 
thinks about being traded, but the 
big fullback feels he would play his 
best for any team that he might 
be traded to. Trudy Philbin doesn’t 
worry about it as much as the other 
girls, Her experience as a steward- 
ess gives her the flexibility to be a 
football wife. She's ready to move 
on a moment's notice. 


Life in Spotlight 

How does living in the glare of 
the public spotlight affect the wives 
of the men who play pro football? 
Jackie Nitschke feels Ray has ben- 
efited from the publicity he has 
received in Green Bay. "All the 
newspaper stories and TV shows 
have helped make Ray successful 
in his field,'' comments Jackie, 
Joyce Little says that Floyd has, 
during the course of a single game, 
been dubbed both hero and goat. 
She loves the exposure, but some- 
times gets upset when she thinks 
writers have misconstrued the day's 
events. The professional athlete is 
accustomed to the journalistic 
swat; it’s usually the women who 
are chafed by it all. Margo Jurgen- 
sen doesn’t mind when a game is 
reported as seen, but she ob- 
jects when a reporter editorializes. 
Margo says writers often insinuate 
more then they report. Sylvia 
Mackey says it's time to worry 
when fans stop asking for John's 
autograph. Barbara Gruneisen has 
a unique complaint. Like the wives 
of most football linemen, she feels 
hubby Sam, a center for San Diego, 
doesn't receive enough recognition 
from the press. ‘'No one ever no- 


tices the fellows up front who open 
the holes,"' she says, ‘They never 
make the headlines." If Barbara 
listens carefully, she will hear an 
echo of the same lament by wives 
of linemen down through the his- 
tory of the game. 

The public spotlight also touches 
the children of famous football 
pros. Bill Brown's young son Scott 
enjoys his role in the schoolyard. 
It has made him a junior celebrity. 
Kay Brown is never surprised to 
find the neighborhood small-fry 
playing football in the Brown's 
backyard. But having a football 
hero for a father also can cause 
complications. Margo Jurgensen 
says Sonny's young son Christy 
feels he’s constantly being forced 
into competitive situations by other 
youngsters who are aware that his 
dad is the quarterback for the Red- 
skins. The Nitschkes have two 
sons, Ray tries to keep them out 
of the spotlight, and away from a 
professional football future. Jackie 


Mrs. Gerry Philbin 


says, “There must be an easier 
way to make a living." 

Both on season and off, there is 
a friendly relationship among wives. 
With so much in common, its al- 
most a natural liaison. Some of the 
girls have tried to form wives’ 
clubs. But few have been success- 
ful. Joyce Little, in speaking of 
an attempted Bronco wives’ club, 
says, ‘'The sessions were like Girl 
Scout meetings’. Now, Joyce says, 
the get-togethers are less formal, 
like a Wednesday bowling night. 
On the other hand, The Boston 
Patriot Wives’ Association, with 
Rosa Hunt as its president, has 
been quite successful. Over the 
past three years, the girls have 
done charitable work in and around 
Boston, including Thanksgiving 
baskets for distribution to the 
needy and to Boys’ Clubs. This 
past Christmas marked the first 
gala ball given by the wives to 
benefit the Boston Boys’ Clubs. To 
their own surprise, they took in 
$2,000 for their favorite cause. 

Like most fans, pro football wives 
have their pro football heroes. 
However, it isn't always the guy 
across the breakfast table. Lynn 
Nobis, for instance, is an avid 
Donny Anderson fan—and Ander- 
son plays for Green Bay, not At- 
lanta. Kay Brown follows ex-Viking 
Fran Tarkenton's career with inter- 
est, and Andrea Williams thinks 
Baltimore quarterback Johnny Uni- 
tas is the most. Rosa Hunt has 
two favorites, Nick Buoniconti and 
Houston Antwine. 

Whatever their preferences, 
though, the girls are almost as 
much a part of the game as their 
husbands—the pros who play it 
for a living. Lynn Nobis just about 
sums it up when she says ‘‘Foot- 
ball is his life and it's mine, too!" 
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The 1969 American Football League 


Eastern Division 


BOSTON PATRIOTS 
BUFFALO BILLS 
HOUSTON OILERS 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 
NEW YORK JETS 


Western Division 


CINCINNATI BENGALS 
DENVER BRONCOS 
KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 
OAKLAND RAIDERS 
SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 


1968 Final Standings 


Eastern Division Ww L 1 Pct. Pts. OP. 
NOWEVORK colette swatatoaloneg noses) « 11 3 (@) .786 419 280 
OUSEON Sy. anacd Rcaee pecs d tue ares 7 7, 0 .500 303 248 
WISIN ie theta sone ak De 5 8 1 385 276 355 
BOSON ¢. asic > acy ee eee 4 10 (6) .286 229 406 
Buttald). cckscrenwemnat ra ate 1 12 1 .077 199 367 
Western Division WwW L T Pct. Pts. OP. 
MODAN reat a's Ath acs kk cvcione fee¥s 12 2 ie} .857 453 233 
RiWAaTSaS CIC) cre ala claye tse Sosy 12 2 0 857 371 170 
SANDOR) cote cl scdises sas entst 9 5 0 .643 382 310 
DIGIMON Scccwomiite toMePiel octane wears 5 9 0 .357 264 404 
Gincinna! <2 tte ius saat ton ta oes 3 11 10) .214 215 329 
© Tied for first in regular season. 
—— awe SS SSS. 
POST-SEASON SCORES 
Western Division Playoff: Oakland, 41 Kansas City, 6 
AFL Championship: New York, 27 Oakland, 23 
Super Bowl: New York (AFL), 16 Baltimore (NFL), 7 
East-West All-Star Game: West, 38 East, 25 


ait 
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1969 PREVIEW OF THE AFL 


Super Bowl IV, the No. 1 single- 
day attraction in sports, has a new 
locale this year, New Orleans. Will 
it have a new AFL representative 
or will it once again be the New 
York Jets, this time in the role of 
defending AFL-NFL champion instead 
of that of a near-hopeless underdog? 

Last year, observers rated three 
AFL teams in approximately the same 
class as title possibilities—the New 
York Jets, the Oakland Raiders and 
the Kansas City Chiefs, and not nec- 
essarily in that particular order, The 
Jets were the only ones who had a 
comparatively easy time of it, wrap- 
ping up the East before the first 
snow fell on their home park, Shea 
Stadium. 

In the West, the prediction of a 
tough battle was carried out not 
only to the final letter, but past the 
final Sunday of the regular season. 
The Raiders and Chiefs met three 
times in 1968. The third time the 
Raiders made it stick to the tune of 
their first Western playoff victory. 

All three teams have virtually the 
same star personnel on hand for 
1969, although there is a new hand 
at the helm in Oakland. The Raiders’ 
barque is now piloted by John Mad- 
den, youngest head coach in the 
business. John moved up from the 
assistants’ ranks when John Rauch 
moved to Buffalo. 

Madden is one of three new head 
men in the league. Clive Rush, an 
ex-assistant to Weeb Ewbank in New 
York, is the top man in Boston. 
Rauch's rebuilding job with the Bills 


has O. J. Simpson as one of the 
keystones. 

The West insisted that there was 
an imbalance in East-West power 
last year, that most of the league's 
strength lay west of the Mississippi. 
It pointed to a 2-to-1 ratio of West 
over East in inter-league games. 
There were quotes like ‘‘our first two 
teams had 12-2 records, After the 
Jets' 11-3 what was there except 
Houston's 7-7?" 

Further fueling the fire, the West 
intoned, ‘We had the best rusher 
(Cincinnati's Paul Robinson), the 
best receiver (San Diego's Lance Al- 
worth), the best passer (K.C.’s Len 
Dawson), and the best interception 
artist (Oakland's Dave Grayson), Can 
THEY match THAT?” 

The East replied flat-out ‘‘No, not 
in 1968, but 1969 will be another 
story." 

It will be a story with a somewhat 
different ending, too, because for 
the first time there will be inter- 
divisional playoffs, matching the 
West's No. 1 with the East’s No, 2 
on one afternoon and the West's 
No. 2 with the East's No. 1 the fol- 
lowing day. Winners will play two 
weeks after for the AFL title and it 
is not inconceivable that two teams 
from one division could meet in the 
big game. 

How about a_ Buffalo-Houston 
game in January to decide the AFL's 
representative in the Sugar Bowl? 
Why not? Both teams have been in 
more AFL title games than the New 
York Jets, haven't they? 
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BOSTON 


PATRIOTS 


Houston QB Bob Davis learns the fine art of football-eating from a pair of 
accomplished Boston educators, DE Dennis Byrd (78) and DT Jim Hunt 
(79). Their 515 total pounds aided in young Davis’ cram-course education. 


s long as there has been an 

AFL, there has been a fran- 
chise in Boston. And what better 
name for such a city’s team than 
Patriots? And what better uniform 
colors than red, white and blue? 
And what better name for a smil- 
ing, outgoing team president than 
Billy Sullivan? 

The Patriots of Boston were 
born Nov. 29, 1959, and they 
immediately started to figure in 
league firsts. They played the first 
pre-season game, against the Dal- 
las Texans (now Kansas City 
Chiefs). They played the first 
league game, too, against the 
Denver Broncos. 

In 1963 Mike Holovak, who had 
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replaced Lou Saban as head coach 
after five games in 1961, led the 
Patriots to their initial Eastern 
championship finish. And it was 
actually a first for the league as 
well, since they beat Buffalo in the 
only Eastern Conference playoff in 
AFL history. 

The Patriots have had their 
share of great players. Gino Cap- 
pelletti, Larry Garron and Jim Col- 
clough came with the franchise. 
Babe Parilli joined in 1961, ac- 
quired in the AFL’s first major 
player trade. Jim Nance, Nick 
Buoniconti, Ron Hall . . . these 
and many more have played major 
roles in adding to the tradition of 
the Hub city. Football tradition. 


Boston 1969 Schedule 


September 14 . 25.4 .425055 ab DENVER ota si Padma wade 2:00 p.m. 
SEPTEMBESP!SL. 2 cdsccros sos sarcecn? RANSASUCHIYE 2S oneness ea 1:30 p.m. 
September 28 ............ OAKEANES £3) kh teas iy eats 1:30 p.m. 
GCtODEE Sos asco eae BUINCWRUOEK! xis. 2 c.9. xg bad 1:30 p.m. 
OCtobenO, aie A. in2 wayne sas SE SUI Feaias-s ctep- cad pula * 8:00 p.m. 
Octoper LS was. 35.40 45 Astac SANDIEGO Sago te4@ Ad ares 1:30 p.m. 
£2 fo (eof 1 27 ee NEW WORK GS. cates coon ah 1:30 p.m. 
November .2 .\.se%22e505: HOUSTON, ssc ise scale sg rick 1:30 p.m. 
Novemiberi 9)... s6.isceess NUAMI Nis 2s 2 tek Je peo LOIN. 
November 16 ............ ALOiiGiifath we oss: Sa Fa. bade 1:30 p.m. 
November 23 .......-..5.. BUFFALO sic.s.t laesiztatpoctaanctate 1:30 p.m. 
November 30 ............ at Miami (Tampa) .......... 1:30 p.m. 
DeepinberZe oc ce ee a at: Sani Diese! f.oigks > Sudaaae 1:00 p.m. 
December 14 .....5.:.006 ABHOUSEOMN Le 5, i vfsncisaones ints pee 3:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


Boston BG aatare sa diac inartced oe oro Shir Buffalo 7 
‘ So.) pad cad tte Gate NEW YORK (Birm.) 47 
et ZEN, Merete + su ari OB. n ce creat gtane & Denver 17 
LOM gs ca a eioa ais Airtel bee eh see tee Oakland 41 
st 0, Ssh et CRS LE BRIS Das HOUSTON 16 
sh ZeDive. 9 a: eioonrans ng eels Mere Td 48 aie ee BUFFALO 6 
a 10 Oe tar Saree re eee eee New York 48 
at OE Osc Bid Leet Stace Ouse eS DENVER 35 
3 DU iiss. ony Bias 48 trPoas yd ares: aia Ghee ager SAN DIEGO 27 
¢. ET a ee: iG Sat Be alse, Ae Kansas City 31 
s LO cin cridtes tbs a sister Datars Sask dee Bye MIAMI 34 
es Bas. Pocdal ls eis etek nkha dee RAK AA CINCINNATI 14 
ae Dears hg. we Be pA gwdsts VR Goes slaw Seta <Sears Miami 38 
oe Fa. tbh aiet Site d Sat Pan Side ahers Houston 45 
TOTALS 229 406 


FINAL RECORD: WON 4 — LOST 10 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Boston AS Fo Octo Mer gu yite Get tbte Bow m New Orleans (NFL) 19 
a: Bi Ss Stidea pore aide Dewee pas bie New York (Richmond) 25 
4 irs Ra oa peels Se ee peo dct Miami (Jacksonville) 17 
st ONS BINS oP oy Fede hbo aud oy vo roton Philadelphia (NFL) 22 
TOTALS 45 83 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 1 — LOST 3 
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Boston Key Players 


HOUSTON ANTWINE, Defensive Tackle, 6-0, 270, Sth Yr., Age 30, So. Ill. 


Stocky “Twine” is impossible to move out of the middle, Great atrenath 
in arms (was NAIA wrestling champ) and quicker than 270-pounder 
should be. Five-time All-Star tackle, three-time All-League. Usually 
draws double-team blocking. “AFL's toughest,” says Bills’ Billy Shaw. 


JOHN CHARLES, Defensive Back, 6-1, 200, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Purdue. 

Pats’ top draft pick in '67. A tough-tackling, hard-hitting, difficult-to- 
fool cornerback. First interception was 35-yard TD vs. Joe Namath. 
Named to four All-America first teams as senior. Called ‘‘top college i 
DB prospect” by panel of scouts in ‘66. 


_—— 


JIM CHEYUNSKI, Linebacker, 6-2, 220, 2nd Yr., Age 23, Syracuse. 


Rookie last year inherits crucial vacancy left by trade of Nick Buoni- 
conti, veteran ‘‘man in the middle.” Yet it was Cheyunski's rapid 
progress that made major trade possible. Relatively low 12th round 
choice but came on strong. Great desire, coachability. 


R. C. GAMBLE, Running Back, 6-3, 220, 2nd Yr., Age 22, So. Carolina State. 
Big, fast, rangy rookie last year finished second to Nance on team with 
311 yards. Drafted fourth. Strongest asset is great acceleration. Has 
good change of pace and direction, can block well. Runs with strength 
inside, with speed outside. Also handles pass patterns well. 


Saw ample action as rookie, figures to contest for starting job now... 
and win one. Can play all secondary positions, will be at free safety, 
Fastest man on team (4.3 for 40), was all-around star for unbeaten 
college squad, as runner, pass defender, receiver and QB. 


AARON MARSH, End, 6-1, 190, 2nd Yr., Age 23, Eastern Kentucky. 


Another of Pats’ top rookies last year, this No, 3 pick caught 19 for 
331 yards, four TDs, Was team's second-best receiver. Has great speed 
(4.6 in 40), returned kickoffs as well. ‘Great hands and moves," says 
coach Rush, “and he can go after he gets that ball,” High potential. 


JON MORRIS, Center, 6-4, 240, 6th Yr., Age 26, Holy Cross. 


East's top center, thought by many to be at least equal of Oakland's 
Jim Otto. All-Star_every season since rookie year. Beat out Otto for 
All-League in '66. Top craftsman at pickup of red dogs, cut-off blocking 
and working down on double-block, 


JIM NANCE, Fullback, 6-1, 240, 5th Yr., Age 26, Syracuse. 


AFL's rush leader in 1966-67 missed two games in '68, was sapped by 
knee injury in others and finished with just 593 yards after 1,216 and 
1,458 in prior two seasons. Pats’ “sleeper choice” in '65 draft, picked 
on 19th round. Called league's best blocking back, too. 
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TOM NEVILLE, Offensive Tackle, 6-4, 255, 5th Yr., Age 25, Mississippi State. 


Consistently top-rated Pats’ lineman in blocking efficiency. ‘Toughest 
for me," says Raiders’ Ike Lassiter, Took regular job midway through 
rookie season ('65), was named to East All-Stars in ‘66. Has label of 
“hard to beat” on running plays, and is top pass-blocker. Fine speed. 


Ae >. 
ED PHILPOTT, Linebacker, 6-3, 240, 3rd Yr., Age 23, Miami (0,). , 
Quick and agile big man. Ed picked off four passes in ’68. Originally 
drafted as DE, got chance at LB when veteran Tom Addison was hurt 


in '67. Blocked punt, recovered fumble and had interception in first- 
ever game at new position. Has not missed starting since. Great speed. 


LENNY ST. JEAN, Guard-Defensive End, 6-1, 245, 6th Yr., Age 27, N. Mich. 


Former Michigan lumberjack (honest) plays offense and defense, Made 
‘66 All-East in first season as guard. Known for blocking through middle 
and for pulling to lead sweeps. Called ‘‘Boston Strong Man” for un- 
usual feats of strength. Can be violently effective on defense. 


MIKE TALIAFERRO, Quarterback, 6-2, 205, 6th Yr., Age 28, Illinois. 

Sent to Pats last summer for Babe Parilli. Saw action in seven games 
and had 67 completions in 176 attempts, 889 yards and four TDs, Tom 
Sherman (1,199 yards, 12 TDs) is chief rival for job in '69. Mike won 
four in row for Jets as Namath’s sub in '66, Strong arm. 


JIM WHELAN, Tight End, 6-2, 210, 5th Yr., Age 25, Boston College. 

Had 47 receptions for 718 yards, seven TDs last season; ranked eighth 
in league. Has caught 137 in last four years for 2,152 yards, 16 TDs 
Most prolific TE in team history. Seed Brae of blocking assignments, 
better than average speed, Sure-handed and strong runner. 


Clive Rush 


Head Coach 


The question Clive wants answered—and fast—is not what 

he can do for an encore but how fast he can produce the 

same success he was such a vital part of in New York. But, 

unlike Weeb Ewbank, his mentor, he has not proposed any 

=" five-year plan. ‘‘We can win now,” he says. “It is necessary 

for the young men on this team to win right away.”’ Clive, 37, is the young- 

man-in-a-hurry the Pats selected to replace Mike Holovak. He is also the man 

who spent six years with the Jets as offensive architect. His success, obviously, 

need not be recounted. Two sets of two words each tell it all: “Super Bowl" and 

“Joe Namath.”’ Rush began his coaching career in 1953 at Dayton, after a 

hero's career at Miami (O.) and a year with Green Bay. He moved to Ohio State 

under Woody Hayes, Oklahoma under Bud Wilkinson and finally to his first 

head job, at Toledo. In 1963, he joined the Jets and, in addition to coordinating 

the offense, made Namath and receivers Don Maynard and George Sauer his 

special projects. All three are now lavish in their praise and credit Rush with 
much of their phenomenal success. 
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Boston 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Antwine, Houston 
Blanks, Sid 
Bramlett, John 
Byrd, Dennis 
Canale, Justin 
Carwell, Larry 
Cappelletti, Gino 
Caveness, Ron 
Charles, John 
Cheyunski, Jim 
Eisenhauer, Larry 
Feldhausen, Paul 
Frazier, Charlie 
Funchess, Tom 
Gamble, R. C. 
Garron, Larry 
Graham, Art 
Hammond, Kim 
Hunt, Jim 

lig, Ray 
Johnson, Billy 
Johnson, Daryl 
Johnson, Preston 
Koontz, Ed 

Long, Charles 
Marsh, Aaron 
McMahon, Art 
Morris, Jon 
Murphy, Bill 
Nance, Jim 
Neville, Tom 
Oakes, Don 
Outlaw, John 
Philpott, Ed 
Porter, Willie 
Satcher, Doug 
Scarpitto, Bob 
Sherman, Tom 
St. Jean, Len 
Swanson, Terry 
Taliaferro, Mike 
Toner, Ed 

Webb, Don 
Whalen, Jim 
Witt, Mel 
Williamson, John 


POS 


DT 
RB 
LB 
DE 
G 

DB 
E-K 
LB 
DB 
LB 
DE 


HT 


6-0 
6-0 
6-1 
6-4 
6-2 
6-1 
6-0 
6-1 
6-1 
6-2 
6-5 
6-6 
6-0 
6-5 
6-3 


WT 


270 
210 
210 
260 
250 
190 
190 
225 
200 
220 
255 
260 
184 
260 
220 
195 
205 
192 
255 
220 
180 
190 
230 
230 
250 
190 
185 
240 
185 
240 
255 
255 
180 
240 
195 
220 
190 
190 
245 
210 
205 
250 
195 
210 
265 
220 


AGE AFLYR 


30 
30 
27 
22 
25 
25 
35 


9 


non 


i! 
yownowuw 


— 


_ 
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COLLEGE 


Southern Illinois 
Texas A. & I. 
Memphis State 
North Carolina State 
Mississippi State 
lowa State 
Minnesota 
Arkansas 

Purdue 

Syracuse 

Boston College 
Northland College 
Texas Southern 
Jackson State 
South Carolina State 
Western Illinois 
Boston College 
Florida State 
Prairie View 
Colgate 

Nebraska 

Morgan State 
Florida A. & M. 
Catawba 
Chattanooga 

East Kentucky 
North Carolina State 
Holy Cross 

Cornell 

Syracuse 
Mississippi State 
Virginia Tech 
Jackson State 
Miami (Ohio) 
Texas Southern 
Southern Mississippi 
Notre Dame 

Penn State 
Northern Michigan 
Massachusetts 
Ilinois 
Massachusetts 
lowa State 

Boston College 
Texas 

Louisiana Tech 


Boston 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TOs No. Yards Long TDs 
Nance ....... 17h ($93! C34 300 4 Bi ohnsonite so 525 2 33 19 0 
Gamble ...... 78: st 40) -45¢ McMahon .......... 2 27 27 0 

Thomas ...... 88) 215) w24! (28 +2 
nite mers = os ef is , KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
erman ..... . Porter ....... 36 812 226 61 O 
Taliaferro .... 8 51 64 21 0 8 Johnson ...22 442 20.1 36 O 
Marsh ....... 4 74 #185 27 O 


PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. 


Sherman ..226 90 39.8 1,199 12 16 PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. Lg. TDs FC 
Taliaferro .176 67 38.1 889 4 15 Porter ...... 92) 135. «Bl. 2a oe 55 
B. Johnson ...10 34 34 9 0 8 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs Leo ........ 2 12 60 8 0 0 
Whalen ...... 47 718 153 87 7 
Marsh ....... 19 331 174 70 4  PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
Murphy ...... 18 268 149 26 O _ Scarpitto ....... 34 1,382 40.6 87* 
Graham ...... 16 242 151 34 1 Swanson ....... 62 2449 395 57 
Nance ....... 14 51 Ret 13> D 
Gamble ...... ll 55 50 15 1 — scoRING TOR TDP TDs PAT FG Pts. 
Thomas ..... 10 85 8.5 32. 0 Cappelletti be p 2 2 a6 is a3 
Whalen ...... 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TDs Marsh ve 8: aioe OO) po fee 
Mitchell .......... 7 4) 20 O Nance....... 4. Oar 4G 0 24 
Philpott ........... 4 31 17. O- Gamble ...... LP yh 2 0 Or 
Buoniconti ........ 3 22 14 O- Thomas ..... 2 Oh 2h vl 0 12 
* Led AFL 
Boston All-Time Club Leaders 

RUSHING 

Jim Nance, with 3,588 yards in 856 carries for 27 TDs. (1965- ) 

Larry Garron, with 2,992 yards in 761 carries for 14 TDs. (1960- ) 
PASSING 


Vito (Babe) Parilli, with 1,047 completions in 2,412 attempts for 132 TDs. (1961-67) 


PASS RECEIVING 
Jim Colclough, with 283 receptions for 5,001 yards and 39 TDs. (1960- ) 
Gino Cappelletti, with 278 receptions for 4,372 yards and 40 TDs. (1960- ) 
INTERCEPTIONS 
Ron Hall, with 29. (1961-'67) 
SCORING 
*Gino Cappelletti, with 1,032 points. (1960- ) 
Jim Colclough, with 234 points. (1960- ) 
Jim Nance, with 168 points. (1965- ) 


* AFL all-time record 


The Big Play 


FULLBACK OFF-TACKLE ¢ 
OPTION 


Diagram A Ne: 35 


Boston fullback Jim Nance (35) has several options on the off-tackle 
play shown in Diagram A. As the 6-1, 240-pound runner takes a reverse 
spin handoff from the quarterback, the Patriot linemen on the left side 
zone block (or option block) against the defense and halfback Larry 
Garron (40) drives forward to take out the opposition'’s right corner 
linebacker. In the space of one or two seconds, Nance must size up the 
situation and determine his best possible path through the line, or to 
the outside. If a hole opens quickly to the inside, the Boston fullback 
veers into it, cutting behind the blocks of his linemen. If the inside is 
log-jammed, Nance is likely to take it to the outside, hoping Garron 
has disposed of the linebacker. The split end runs a deep route in an 
attempt to remove the defensive halfback and safety from Nance's run- 
ning lane. Once the fullback has made his decision on which hole to 
exploit, he relies on raw power to get past those unblocked defenders. 


HALFBACK FLAT PASS 


Diagram B ‘as ee 


After the Patriots have successfully run the off-tackle play with Nance 
carrying, the defense is likely to be ripe for the halfback flat pass shown 
in Diagram B. This maneuver begins exactly as does the off-tackle run. 
Larry Garron (40) drives up as if to block the outside linebacker and 
Nance heads for the line as the quarterback fakes a handoff to him. 
This is usually sufficient to make the defense overly-conscious of 
Nance's inside running threat. At this point, Garron veers away from 
the linebacker and slips into the left flat, where he is usually open to 
take a short pass. The Patriots’ split end has cleared this shallow zone 
by taking the halfback deep down the sideline. 
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Patriots in Action 


Power personified is Pats’ FB Jim Nance, shown here cruising through 
Miami defense. DE Bob Joswick (80) has been bowled over while DT Ray 
Jacobs starts his lunge over downed guard Len St. Jean. 


Blocking wall is up to seal off trouble as Boston QB Tom Sherman drops 
back. Tom Neville (77), Len St. Jean (60) and Jon Morris (56) provide 
safety up front. Jim Nance (35) and Gene Foster (22) keep vigil in backfield. 
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It's a perfectly-executed power sweep, as Buffalo fullback Bob Cappadona 
(36) floats behind his blocking, provided by guard Billy Shaw (66) and 
tackle Stew Barber (77), who bear down on Jets’ LB Larry Grantham. 


o AFL fans, ‘that team’ on 

the shores of Lake Erie can 
mean only one thing: the Buffalo 
Bills. And, if War Memorial Sta- 
dium held 80,000, local citizens 
could match in number as well as 
in enthusiasm their NFL rivals on 
the other side of the big lake, the 
Cleveland Browns’ backers. 

Buffalo was a member of the 
old All-America Conference, and 
as such was long familiar—and 
desirous—of another chance in 
pro football. When it finally hap- 
pened, in 1959 as an original AFL 
franchise, it did not take long for 
owner Ralph Wilson to see he had 
made the right choice. Home 
games are almost always sellouts, 
and visiting players say the noise 
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level is several decibels higher 
than anywhere else in the AFL. 

Wilson is as enthusiastic as the 
most rabid fan. He has not missed 
a home game yet, and once had to 
jet back from a Saturday business 
meeting in Europe in time for 
Sunday kickoff to keep his record 
intact. The Bills have rewarded 
such loyalty—to the fans and the 
owner—with three divisional titles 
(1964-65-66) and two league 
crowns. 

From Elbert ‘Golden Wheels'’ 
Dubenion to Cookie Gilchrist and 
now to such stars as Haven Moses, 
Butch Byrd and O. J. Simpson, 
Buffalo is rich, and will stay that 
way, in football heritage. 


Buffalo 1969 Schedule 


September 14 ............. NEWUKOR Kine faracttua or Hoyas 1:30 p.m. 
September 248 5565.1 dh. cea HOUSTON iy.2-0:sce-g 5 Fates oeeadls 1:30 p.m. 
September 28 ............ DENVER" ue cseaw seats boot 1:30 p.m. 
October. D: 534-04 motes Sirs Syn AU HOUSTON 0. <6. 6.0 2249 ogee 3:00 p.m. 
OCLODSE LL < s:505.5. a: Acces ave 2 BOSTON dc AAG HS ghew natn? cocil 8:00 p.m. 
October\19 ras tamsawaae at Oakland’ "a s5 cu aruacanc <oae 1:00 p.m. 
OCtOREr 26 es 5.44020 hae tokhe Sore AR MAT sss us.8 eo Aa oe 1:30 p.m. 
WNOVEINDER Sf cits ten um.ccsbe mee KANSAS ICING 5.5% ¢. oxen eo2 dhets 1:30 p.m. 
November 9 ............. AU NOWOYOIK: <sis ste acne asace oe 1:30 p.m. 
November 16 ............ DUA ccd 525% Shs ccc ee 1:30 p.m. 
November 23 ............ A IEGSROI Yo ayes sty Ae cece es 1:30 p.m. 
November 30 ............ CINGININAP (sic ana sssgetetstana ate 1:30 p.m. 
DEPEMIBEL AL: fa, .-44s aod eases ati Ransasiity oo... Myce scone o08 3:00 p.m. 
December 14 ............ atiSan Diewo ys. a5. fee ook 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


Buffalo Fits coat he eee at aL Al aoe Ca ee Th Ca ee BOSTON 16 
A BSc Pass BAe PPS OWS ens BI acd ahek aroma acy OAKLAND 48 
e 0 OS et Stee ee ee coe ere ene Cincinnati 34 
4 Ste hs Atm etd uate a, Caen anus NEW YORK 35 
ss The ante tah eee: eae EDT. Wie swine octane KANSAS CITY 18 
e LA ne ate setcvcied CERES Wy? BR Rdndgd Coir aiegok Ona See Miami 14 
rf Bink Was Qaine Bate Okt teds Oa Re AON Boston 23 
sh Dich ets byn b hke pit Goae Bare dialed owe Lar awa’ a HOUSTON 30 
¢ DE se vals, seen ls.2,3 ep ackas arararavch We os head Ge New York 25 
d ET AL GUE ba ra poboetee ia ae art ate. a MIAMI 21 
tt OS iincd oid si aecate apie deieinins is iadi aes SAN DIEGO 21 
¥ SO sta alidcgt Oy au tint th katie ob Re RRO teh Denver 34 
" TY carcevin) at card Becta @ tae aside hain gdatidger s Oakland 13 
# BSP dy pet eee BALSA eles cpus Bayes Houston 35 
TOTALS 199 367 


FINAL RECORD: WON 1— LOST 12 —TIED 1 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


HOUSTON DSises setae prac warm inane males wins Detroit (NFL) 9 
ee Se EO. Sea Nhat Aidrore fa thek Sy ine Dab keren tes Miami (Rochester) 28 
* Os i ack perk eas Bip ed MoE GaSe ru ea fda ten Cincinnati 6 
4 Lisduls tid som aeki dare ath watlag a dihdos Sx Houston 37 
a UD ee art SB san cy ages nay H af ane kee him oe Cleveland (NFL) 22 
TOTALS 70 102 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 2 — LOST 2 —TIED 1 
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Buffalo Key Players 


STEW BARBER, Tackle, 6-2, 248, 9th Yr., Age 30, Penn State. 

Iron-man 98-game performer as starter, but was LB first. Has played 1 
five All-Star games. Named first-team All-Star tackle in '67. Played de- 
spite minor hurts in '68 and will be difficult to dislodge if sound. Good 
quickness, strength vs. bigger defensive linemen. 
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AL BEMILLER, Center, 6-3, 243, Sth Yr., Age 30, Syracuse. 

Has started every Bills’ game since '61 with uniform success. Out- 
standing blocker. Good speed. Has played guard, tackle as well in 98- 
game streak, but always wears center’s towel. Top pass protector, 
quick to spot and pick up red dogging linebackers. 


BUTCH BYRD, Defensive Back, 6-0, 196, 6th Yr., Age 27, Boston U. 
- One of top cornerbacks in all of pro football. Led team with six inter- 
5) ceptions (76 yards, 1 TD) last season, is all-time team leader with 29. 
Had seven for 178 yards and TD in '64, his best season, Crisp tackler, 
good on cutting sweeps. First pro theft 72-yard TD. 
DICK CUNNINGHAM, Tackle, 6-2, 244, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Arkansas. . 
Replaced injured regular Dick Hudson in '67, has been starter since. : i 
Was guard as rookie, Outstanding balance, speed. Coaches say he can 


lay any offensive line position or linebacker. Fine pass blocker. Quick 
learner, not even near potential yet. 


JIM DUNAWAY, Defensive Tackle, 6-4, 282, 7th Yr., Age 27, Mississippi. 


Has played in last four All-Star games. Tremendous size. Teams with 
Sestak to form biggest tackle combo in East. Said to be still short of 
true potential. Had 72-yard TD run with blocked FG against Jets in '66. 
Bills’ No, 2 draft choice in '63, NFL Vikings’ No. 1. 


PAUL GUIDRY, Linebacker, 6-2, 228, 4th Yr., Age 25, McNeese State. 


In first season as starter Guidry impressed with consistently high grad- 
ings. Playing strong side for retired John Tracey, he provided sure- 
handed tackling with speed, strength and surprising poise. Pulled in 
21-yard interception. 


JACK KEMP, Quarterback, 6-0, 204, 12th Yr., Age 33, Occidental. 

Missed entire '68 season with torn knee, but is listed as starter now. 
Seventh in all-time AFL ranking, Holds virtually all Bills’ aerial marks. 
Played in five title games (two with San Diego). An original AFL player. 
Says knee is sound. Threw for 2,503 yards in '67. 


TOM JANIK, Defensive Back, 6-3, 195, 7th Yr., Age 28, Texas A&l. 


Suffered leg fracture last season after three interceptions in 11 games, | 
one a 100-yard TD ramble vs. Jets. Good speed and size, has tag as 
“stinger” on tackles. Expected to win back tight safety job. Has also 
played cornerback. In three years with Bills: 21 pilfers. 
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RON McDOLE, Defensive End, 6-3, 269, 9th Yr., Age 30, Nebraska. 


Outstanding all season, made most All-Star teams. Had a pair of inter- 
ceptions—one a 42-yard ramble. Was signed as free agent. Has six 
career interceptions with Bills. Fine speed plus great size combine to 
make him one of top pass-rushers. Just ask Namath. 


GEORGE SAIMES, Defensive Back, 5-10, 185, 7th Yr., Age 27, Michigan St. 


Annual All-Star since rookie in_'63. Saimes has 19 career interceptions, 
fourth best in Bills’ history, Plays free safety with speed and savvy. 
Good tackler despite size. All-America FB as senior, Had two intercep- 
tions for 36 yards in ’68. 


TOM SESTAK, Defensive Tackle, 6-4, 262, Sth Yr., Age 33, McNeese State. 
Serious knee injury cut down Big Ses in '67, yet he responded with 
finest season of last three in '68 by avoiding further damage. Five-time 
All-Star tackle was drafted as receiver. Defensive captain. Great power 
on straight-ahead pass-rush. Works well to outside. 


BILLY SHAW, Guard, 6-2, 252, 9th Yr., Age 30, Georgia Tech. 


Minor ankle injury last season could not stop another superb effort as 

one of game's best guards, Fine size, great speed. Called ‘‘complete ( 
uard” by opposing coaches. Unanimous All-Pro six times. Equally 
evastating blocking on pass or run, pulling or straight ahead. 


MIKE STRATTON, Linebacker, 6-3, 231, 8th Yr., Age 28, Tennessee. 
Regular corner-LB since rookie in '62. Club's all-time leader among 
LBs with 17 interceptions. Rangy and fast, known as violently sure 
tackler. Has speed for pass coverage as well. Tight end in college. Has 
played—effectively—at 245 pounds. 


John Rauch 
Head Coach 


The New York Bulldogs . . . the New York Yankees .. . the 
Philadelphia Eagles . . . Rauch learned his pro football as a 
quarterback, the hard way. Prior to plying his trade for pay, 
he led Georgia Tech to three consecutive post-season bowl 
games (1946-'47-’48). John's experience after playing is 
equally extensive. He was an assistant at Florida, Tulane, Georgia and West 
Point, and in 1963 resigned his second tour at Tulane to become offensive aide 
to Al Davis at Oakland. That remained his status until 1966, when Davis was 
suddenly named league commissioner and Rauch became head coach. In 1967 
he took the Raiders to the AFL championship and a berth in the second AFL- 
NFL Championship Game against Green Bay. John again got the Raiders to the 
AFL title game last season before losing to the Jets. He then accepted Ralph 
Wilson’s offer and made the move to (shuffled off to) Buffalo. He is noted for 
overall administrative ability and talent in handling players. It is Rauch who 
received credit for turning Daryle Lamonica from a benchie to a QB of 
championship—and superstar—status. 
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Buffalo 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Alford, Bruce 
Anderson, Max 
Barber, Stew 
Bemiller, Al 
Brown, Charley 
Byrd, George 
Cappadona, Bob 
Chandler, Edgar 
Clarke, Hagood 
Costa, Paul 
Crockett, Bobby 
Cunningham, Dick 
Darragh, Dan 
Day, Tom 
DeSutter, Wayne 
Dunaway, Jim 
Edgerson, Booker 
Ferguson, Charley 
Flores, Tom 
Flint, George 
Gregory, Ben 
Guidry, Paul 
Jacobs, Harry 
Janik, Tom 
Kalsu, Bob 
Kemp, Jack 
Kindig, Howard 
Lawson, Jerome 
Ledbetter, Monte 
McBath, Mike 
McDermott, Gary 
McDole, Ron 
Maguire, Paul 
Masters, Billy 
Moses, Haven 
O'Donnell, Joe 
Patrick, Wayne 
Pitts, John 
Russell, Benny 
Rutkowski, Ed 
Saimes, George 


Schottenheimer, Marty 


Sestak, Tom 
Shaw, Billy 
Stephenson, Kay 
Stratton, Mike 
Tatarek, Bob 
Trapp, Richard 


POS 


HT 


WT 


185 
180 
248 
243 
195 
196 


AGE AFLYR 
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COLLEGE 


Texas Christian 
Arizona State 
Penn State 
Syracuse 
Syracuse 
Boston University 
Northeastern 
Georgia 

Florida 

Notre Dame 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
William & Mary 
North Carolina A. & T. 
Western Illinois 
Mississippi 
Western Illinois 
Tennessee State 
Pacific 

Arizona State 
Nebraska 
McNeese State 
Bradley 

Texas A. & I. 
Oklahoma 
Occidental 

Los Angeles State 
Findlay 

N.W. Louisiana State 
Penn State 
Tulsa 

Nebraska 
Citadel 

LSU 

San Diego State 
Michigan 
Louisville 
Arizona State 
Louisville 

Notre Dame 
Michigan State 
Pittsburgh 
McNeese State 
Georgia Tech 
Florida 
Tennessee 
Miami 

Florida 


Buffalo 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No, Yards Long TDs 
Anderson ..... 147 565 36 45 2 McDole .......... 2 AP +42) ~ 0 
Gregory ...... o2° 283° B40 Sh Uh Sales: het ine ace 2 36 19 0 
Cappacona'es.25 3 4272: Sek!) 4G3i TT” Pitts Jes en Soren 2 21 TY 6 
McDermott ... 47 102 2.2 37 3 
Rutkowski .... 20 96 48 33 1 KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Anderson ..,.39* 971* 249 100* 1* 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. Brown ...... 12° ‘27a'> 22:8". -g2" +10 
Darragh ...215 92 428 917 3 14 
Rutkowski. 100 41 41.0 380 0 6 _ PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. Long FC 
Stephenson 79 29 367 364 4 7 Clarke ........ 29 241 83 82 2 
WPaDBt case eae7 § -n26. 25:2) De 10 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TOs Rutkowski ..... 8 23: 129) Sri 
Moses ....... a2, (639° | LE bh 42 
Trapp ....... 24 235° «69.8 «427 «0  PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
Anderson ....22 140 64 23 0 Maguire ....... 100° 4175* 41.8 61 
McDermott ...20 115 x8, 3% 1 
Cappadona ...18 92 51 21 2  scoRING TDR TOP TDs PAT FG Pts, 
Costa! i e.0.. 15 172 11.5 27 1 Alford 0 0 0 15 14 57 
Masters ..... 8 101 12.6 21 0 McDermott. Sy 3 1 4 1** 0 26 
Crockett ..... 6 Veo v2) 23 7:0 att +e 
G 5 91 43 8 0 Cappadona Be) a3. 1 0 20 
Ledbett a kee a 94 235 43 «1 Anderson ....3 0 3 0 0 #618 
Shu Man ; Costa) 0. 46%.62 y ; ‘ ; 8 +e 
Ed 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TDs fees 9 2 0202~«~0 COC 
Burd!" Sess cane 6 76 38653 ds (89rd! abe Lear 0 oO 6 
Edgerson ......... 4 100 45 2") Clarkes ose. ne ay 0 uy 0 0 6 
Janis annnest ick 3 137 100 1 Gregory ..... PO du O) noe oe 
* Led AFL 


** Two-point conversion 


Buffalo All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 
Wray Carlton, with 819 carries for 3,368 yards and 22 TDs. (1960-'67) 
Cookie Gilchrist, with 676 carries for 3,058 yards and 35 TDs. (1962-'64) 
PASSING 
Jack Kemp, with 870 completions in 1,894 attempts for 13,157 yards 
and 84 TDs. (1962- ) 


Daryle Lamonica, with 150 completions in 351 attempts for 2,499 yards 


and 16 TDs. (1963-'66) 
PASS RECEIVING 

Elbert Dubenion, with 296 receptions. (1960-'67) 

Glenn Bass, with 162 receptions. (1961-'66) 
INTERCEPTIONS 

George (Butch) Byrd, with 29. (1964- ) 

Booker Edgerson, with 22. (1962- ) 
SCORING 

Cookie Gilchrist, with 248 points. (1962-'64) 

Elbert Dubenion, with 234 points. (1960-'67) 

Pete Gogolak, with 217 points. (1964-'65) 
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The Big Play 


QUICK HALFBACK TRAP 
$ 


Lb dates : 
3 


Diagram A 22 33 


Successful offense is based on presenting the defensive players with 
one picture and then hitting them with something entirely different. 
This is why the Buffalo Bills have gained so many valuable yards with 
the quick halfback trap shown in Diagram A. As this play starts, the 
quarterback makes a reverse spin and fakes a handoff to fullback Ben 
Gregory (33), who drives straight into the line. If the fake is convincing 
enough, the defensive left tackle takes the bite and drives across the 
line to plug the hole on Gregory. This is exactly what the Bills want. As 
the tackle makes his charge, he leaves himself vulnerable to a trap 
block by Buffalo's left guard, who pulls sharply down the line and forces 
the tackle to the outside. Meanwhile, halfback Max Anderson (22) takes 
a short counter step and then cuts back to take the handoff from the 
quarterback. He drives into the hole, behind the trap block, as the Bills’ 
right guard and center eliminate the middle linebacker and the other 
defensive tackle. 


DOUBLE TIGHT END PATTERN 


Buffalo can generate maximum blocking power for running plays in the 
tight line formation shown in Diagram B—but the Bills are also likely 
to throw from this alignment. Paul Costa (82) and Billy Masters (87) 
are the dual tight ends with Haven Moses (25) at flanker. Masters and 
Moses run deep patterns, drawing the secondary away from the shallow 
zone, as Costa delays for a count and then slides against the flow and 
tries to work into an open area at about eight to 10 yards. The Buffalo 
running backs keep the outside linebackers honest by flaring into the 
flat on each side—providing, of course, that the blitz isn't on. If the 
linebackers do red-dog, the backs stay in to block for the quarterback. 
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Bills in Action 


Guidry won . . . since the ball fell harmlessly incomplete. Guidry impressed 
with speed and savvy in just such passing situations. 


Jets’ Jim Hudson well behind on 55-yard TD frolic. Kay Stephenson, one of 
five QBs injury-riddled Bills used in ’68, uncorked this bomb. 
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CINCINNATI BENGALS 


s y b 


On the move are the Bengals as quarterback Dewey Warren gets ready to 
pitchout and tight end Ken Herock (34) and tackle Ernie Wright (75) pre- 
pare to carry out blocking assignments. 


Ithough rich in the history of 
other sports, Cincinnati has 
only begun to establish a pro foot- 
ball tradition. Its Bengals were new 
last year, yet they began with 
much that was already time-tested: 
Paul Brown, as head coach; the 
state of Ohio, always a football 
hotbed; and several stars, both 
rookies and veterans, who will 
surely match the loyalty of the 
fans with records and victories. 
Also on the horizon for Cincin- 
nati is a new sports complex, 
which will offer a modern stadium 
for the Bengals in 1970. Millions 
of dollars are not invested in sta- 
diums for cities that cannot fill 
seats. 
The Bengals established team 
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history with every game, every 
play. With such outstanding young 
athletes as Paul Robinson, Warren 
McVea, Bob Johnson, Bob Trumpy, 
Howard Fest, Dale Livingston and 
Bill Staley, Cincinnati's future is 
well looked after. 

And with such as Bobby Hunt, 
Fletcher Smith, Ernie Wright, Frank 
Buncom and Andy Rice, there are 
enough proven veterans to take 
care of the winning while the 
youngsters learn how to carry on. 
For a one-year football town, Cin- 
cinnati has already had a season 
of fame. The Bengals won three 
games; as expansion teams go, 
that’s history. None has ever won 
more. 


Cincinnati 1969 Schedule 


September 14 ............ NUAMIIbS SERS G8 ete ae. cioorele 1:30 p.m. 
September 21 ............ DAM DIEGO i: 2 e554 os ary crees 1:30 p.m. 
September 28 .........4.. KANSASHGITN sy sisws srmasaccs awowin 1:30 p.m. 
OstoberiA? a5.4 08205 (405.0% atSan DISRO) 4. 2 sade we Vets 8:00 p.m. 
LO fe) (oo) =) af be eee ar ae AUINEW VOI <5 a5.a-sqpdcas xan 8:00 p.m. 
October IO rs. Siac ew cee DENVER S. 8.G 0 eed ae 1:30 p.m. 
Octh Bem Gey. 05 5. yaery ate eit at Kansas City ............. 3:00 p.m. 
November? to: s85..8.87% GARLANDCIR. 5 othe; Garba aaa 1:30 p.m. 
November 9 ............. SHHODSIOM) x... ah y ce ay ae 3:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ BOSTON: 4 oo. 2avonekes atte 1:30 p.m. 
November 23. ............ NEW, YORK 5 2.0 208 S04. athe antes 1:30 p.m. 
November’30! 2.6: 6. vce en AD BUTEA itn jose aes spon. pase 1:30 p.m. 
DeCember 7.5 65.5 oes ce ar Oaklantic* ©). a cde aces eee 1:00 p.m. 
December 14 ............ at/DOINGr 5223S Hesse va 2:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


CAGIS UTE Ee, CS Aa aes ee bd ee ae ae ce San Diego 29 
4 BO Loe athe Sahare Pacis a ES. SPE wank akan | DENVER 10 
ae AAs, sintar dp sasided atk. tate pled bree eae cit eegieet BUFFALO 23 
=> DOF. et Oe Penk ordedel ST SAN DIEGO 31 
rs PBS sde.sein 41 ined ocSsreW Ciitind wider a eras Denver 10 
i, Ss ska a sks Pa A ete eee & Seobc aloes whey ene Kansas City 13 
4 (ia aCe et eR A ed EOF ete Se ee MIAMI 24 
"3 DAD Gee ann cg ease dna s dus ad ON ke Gen Ps Oakland 31 
“ DP ita:s Gx sarlokh gy aie hea iG kee nett ae HOUSTON 27 
Me SF esr sds Sleeve) x ug AD POG IS: Dee as leg Peano KANSAS CITY 16 
a 2: | ORR ee ICG A ERE EOL shy me Miami 21 
" REE er nth 5 aitares eat ene eae 8 OAKLAND 34 
* DER AR irior Boy «aca acghats hee erry eign ess ative Boston 33 
“ 1G NUR RCA ee eC SSP WA ae a New York 27 
TOTALS 215 329 


FINAL RECORD: WON 3 — LOST 11 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Sineitipatt W04s sso. Fb ince tury Weare he Kansas City 34 
2 ES ere ie ie Denver 15 
* Bi eG Barbe ktintrudd aceon ie ses essasca Buffalo 10 
x BDee et Gove. Rees esses ALA AT Pittsburgh (NFL) 3 
“ Eis seirap as eukc hast ahtkoos Bw ate Eas New York (Memphis) 9 
TOTALS 65 71 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 2 — LOST 3 


Cincinnati Key Players 


FRANK BUNCOM, Linebacker, 6-2, 245, 8th Yr., Age 29, U.S.C. 


Veteran performer was named All-League from '64 through '67. Came 
to Bengals on allocation draft from argers. Provided much-needed 
savvy for young, learning unit. Strong tackler, good speed and pursuit. 
Has excellent size. All-America selection in ’60. 


HOWARD FEST, Tackle, 6-6, 265, 2nd Yr., Age 23, Texas. 


Excellent potential. Fires out well, has instinctive reactions on pass- 
blocking, blitz-reading. Was starter as rookie, played every game. Coach 
Brown says “he improved week-to-week.” Great size, strength, above 
average speed. 


HARRY GUNNER, Defensive End, 6-6, 250, 2nd Yr., Age 24, Oregon State. 
eg size and desire sum up this youngster. Played as rookie regular 
n '68, moved coaches to tab him as soon-to-be star. Has speed to go 
with strength and tackling ability. Good fighting off blocks, Played in 
coaches’ All-American game last year. 


BOBBY HUNT, Defensive Back, 6-1, 190, 8th Yr., Age 29, Auburn. 


Second all-time in AFL with 38 interceptions. Came from K.C. in allo. 
cation draft, took over safety job and started every game. Played in | 2 
first Super Bowl. Good size, tough tackler, outstanding speed. Holder 5» 
for placements. All-League twice. 


BOB JOHNSON, Center, 6-5, 260, 2nd Yr., Age 23, Tennessee. 


Top center in nation’s colleges in '67, became instant star as Bengal 
in '68. Was team’s first (ever) draft choice. Strong blocker, top pass- 
protector. Excels at picking up blitz. All-West selection capped rookie 
season. Great size. “Can’t miss,"' say opposing defenders. 


DALE LIVINGSTON, Kicker, 6-0, 210, 2nd Yr., Age 24, Western Michigan. 
Third-round draft choice for '68, responded with 20 of 20 PATs, 13 of 
26 FGs, 59 points, 43.4 punting average. Missed last two games with 
Service duty. Strong leg snap enables him to placekick great distances 
when necessary. 


WARREN McVEA, Split End-Halfback, 5-10, 182, 2nd Yr., Age 23, Houston. 


Smoking speed and swivel-ey hips earned “Skeeter” 697 yards for 44 
times he touched football receiving, rushing and returning kickoffs. 
Good for a 15.6-yard average per play. Scored three TDs. Two-time 
All-America, once as flanker, once as halfback. 


ANDY RICE, Defensive Tackle, 6-2, 268, 4th Yr., Age 27, Texas Southern. 


Became Bengal on allocation draft. Started first Super Bowl with K.C. 
Played in C in ‘65, with Packers’ Bob Brown. Andy was team cap- 
tain last season, ranked No. 1 in total tackles. Great mobility. Hard 
worker, Can catch up to runners from behind by turning on speed. 
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PAUL ROBINSON, Halfback, 6-0, 200, 2nd Yr., Age 24, Arizona, 
No. 5 draft pick became blue-chip star. AFL Rookie of Year, rushing 
! champ on 1,023 yards soniy man over 1,000). Scored nine TDs. Aver- 
aged 4.3 in 238 carries. Earned All-League first team berth, started 
for West in All-Star game, All this, on one year of college football! 


BILL STALEY, Defensive Tackle, 6-3, 250, 2nd Yr., Age 22, Utah State. 


Young but strong, green but with great potential. Second-round draft 
choice, Good poss rusher, fine pursuit speed. Proved to be sure tackler. 
Unanimous All-America selection, including envied Pro Scouts’ squad. 
Difficult to fool, has good second effort. 


BOB TRUMPY, Split End-Tight End, 6-6, 220, 2nd Yr., Age 24, Utah. 
Bengals’ top receiver with 37 catches for 639 yards, three TDs. Used 
at all three receiving positions, was awarded berth on West All-Star 
team and caught TD pass, 12th round pick. Good speed, great size. 
Two-sport high school All-America in Illinois. 


ERNIE WRIGHT, Tackle, 6-4, 270, 10th Yr., Age 29, Ohio State. 

Old Pro from Chargers moved in on allocation draft and started every 
game. Steadying influence on young line. All-League at San Diego, 
started there eight years in row. Excellent pass blocker. Smart, agile. 
Team player rep. 


SAM WYCHE, Quarterback, 6-4, 210, 2nd Yr., Age 24, Furman. 

applic for tryout as free agent, worked up to starting role before 
ankle fracture in 11th game. Had played three full games, hit 35 of 55 
posses for 494 yards, two TDs, 63.6 completion ratio. Starting job his 
0 lose, 


Paul Brown 
Head Coach 


Perhaps no man in pro football commands the unique respect 

of Paul Brown, and certainly no man deserves it more. He 

can be taciturn or charming, cajoling or demanding to his 

players; but first and foremost, he is one of the living legends 

of pro coaching and last year was elected to the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame. He is a man who built dynasties on organization and dedication 
long before Vince Lombardi popularized such words. Brown was the first coach 
to employ year-round aides; to use classroom techniques; to make his teams 
study game films; to call plays by shuttling messenger guards; to use face bars 
on helmets. Paul lent his surname to the NFL Cleveland team, which he brought 
in from the All-America Conference in the face of ridicule and won five suc- 
cessive titles. Does that sound familiar? His overall pro record, for 34 years of 
coaching, is an astonishing 299-86-15. Brown started at Massillon (O.) High, 
where in nine seasons he was 80-8-2. He was then 18-8-1 in two years at Ohio 
State before World War II called him to the Navy. In '46 he and Art McBride 
founded the Cleveland franchise. Paul won seven conference titles and three 
world crowns in his 13 NFL years, during which his report card was 115-39-5. 
He now serves the Bengals as general manager and part owner as well as coach. 
No man could be more qualified. 
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Cincinnati 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Baccaglio, Martin 
Banks, Estes 
Beauchamp, Al 
Bugenhagen, Gary 
Buncom, Frank 
Chomyszak, Steve 
Coleman, Alvin 
Duncan, Ron 
Elzey, Paul 
Erickson, Bernard 
Fest, Howard 
Frazier, Curt 
Griffin, Jim 
Gunner, Harry 
Herock, Ken 
Hibler, Mike 
Hunt, Bobby 
Johnson, Bob 
Johnson, Essex 
Kelly, Bob 
Kindricks, Bill 
King, Charlie 
Lamb, Ron 
Livingston, Dale 
Matlock, John 
Matson, Pat 
Middendorf, Dave 
McClure, Wayne 
McVea, Warren 
Perreault, Pete 
Peterson, Bill 
Phillips, Jess 
Randall, Dennis 
Rice, Andy 
Robinson, Paul 
Saffold, St. 

Scott, Bill 
Sherman, Rod 
Smiley, Tom 
Smith, Fletcher 
Spiller, Phil 
Staley, Bill 

Stofa, John 
Trumpy, Bob 
Warren, Dewey 
Wright, Ernie 
Wyche, Sam 


POS 


DE 
RB 
LB 
a 

LB 
OT 
DB 


HT 


6-3 
6-2 
6-2 
6-2 
6-2 
6-6 
6-0 
6-5 
6-3 
6-2 
6-6 
5-11 
6-3 
6-6 
6-2 
6-1 


WT 


245 
220 
236 
248 
245 
280 
183 
245 
235 
240 
265 
193 
265 
250 
230 
235 
190 
260 
191 
270 
268 
184 
225 
210 
255 
245 
260 
225 
182 
248 
230 
205 
240 
268 
200 
202 
188 
190 
235 
178 
195 
250 
210 
220 
205 
270 
210 


AGE AFLYR 
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COLLEGE 


San Jose State 
Colorado 
Southern University 
Syracuse 
Southern California 
Syracuse 
Tennessee State 
Wittenberg 
Toledo 

Abilene Christian 
Texas 

Fresno State 
Grambling 
Oregon State 
West Virginia 
Stanford 

Auburn 
Tennessee 
Grambling 

New Mexico State 
Alabama A. & M. 
Purdue 

South Carolina 
Western Michigan 
Miami 

Oregon 
Washington State 
Mississippi 
Houston 

Boston University 
San Jose State 
Michigan State 
Oklahoma State 
Texas Southern 
Arizona 

San Jose State 
Idaho 

Southern California 
Lamar Tech 
Tennessee State 
Los Angeles State 
Utah State 
Buffalo 

Utah 

Tennessee 

Ohio State 
Furman 


Cincinnati 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No. Yards Long TDs 
Robinson <...'238* 1,023 4.3 87* “8° Hint ....,420cc20% 1 15 15 0 
E.Johnson .. 26 178 68 41 3  Headrick .......... 1 0 0 0 
sa ie a res re or : KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Banks ...... 34 131 39 20 O McVea ...... 14 310 221 30 O 
cae ee 
anks ...,... H 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. Willlangcl 5 112 224 33 0 
Stofa ..... 177 85 48.0 896 5 § Spiller 5 91 182 28 O 
Warten t.c< SO 547. 568 SOG, (Lge Fhe ye, . 
Wyche.... 55 35 63.6 494 2 2 PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. Lg. TDs FC 
E.Johnson...22 111 50 45 O 2 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs see! aspeeg z SI Be “ : ‘ 
Trumpy ...... 37.) t639' 17d 80" 43 Phillips ..... 2 16 . 
Sherman 31 374 121 27 1 Williams .... 2 14 70 13 0 0 
Robinson 128 eal B 
McVea ...... 2, 96h Wee" 5-72 TA NTRS Wap eens seinen 
Smiley ...... 19 86 45 17 0 Livingston Praia 70 3,036 434 66 
Saffold ...... 16 172 #108 25 «#O TDR T T FG Pts. 
Herock ...... Bits Webioe AM even geo tee an eth eek 
Banks ....... 4 15 ila a Rovinson: gt a 89 : 0 o4 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TDs pet ae : ; ; 0 Oo 18 
PHILIPS? Pe. eve crests 3 26 = 23 QO Trumpy ...... Oe ta 3) 10 ON D8 
Beauchamp ........ 2 35 18 1 Sherman nO¢ |Tied 4 0 10 
Nita So stigs atcawes 1 32> 32 1 Beauchamp...1 0 1 0 0 6 
Gunner ............ L 420 20 ODL Grin’. dees De 20. 2 eth Ole 6 
SITTEING je abe ct ecu creme ods 1 16 16 0 Hat nasry are ri, a 0 0 6 
* Led AFL 
Cincinnati All-Time Club Leaders 

RUSHING 

Paul Robinson, with 1,023 yards on 238 carries and 8 TDs. (1968-  ) 
PASSING 

John Stofa, with 85 completions in 177 attempts for 896 yards and 5 TDs. (1968- ) 
PASS RECEIVING 

Bob Trumpy, with 37 receptions for 639 yards, 3 TDs. (1968- ) 

Rod Sherman, with 31 receptions for 374 yards, 1 TD. (1968- ) 
INTERCEPTIONS 

Jess Phillips, with 3. (1968- ) 

Jim Beauchamp, with 2. (1968- ) 
SCORING 

Dale Livingston, with 59 points. (1968-  ) 

Paul Robinson, with 54 points. (1968- ) 
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The Big Play 


QUICK PITCH FROM SLOT FORMATION 


Diagram A 


Coach Paul Brown's Cincinnati Bengals run many of their plays from a 
slot formation—and one of their favorites is the quick pitch to halfback 
Paul Robinson (18), the AFL rushing champion, as outlined in Diagram 
A. Robinson delays for a fraction of a second while fullback Tom Smiley 
(45) makes a hard-driving fake into the line to try and ‘‘freeze’’ the 
defense. After the fake handoff to Smiley, the Bengal quarterback pitches 
out to Robinson, who bellies slightly and watches for his blocking to 
develop ahead of him. Key blocks must be made by the Bengal slot 
man and flanker, who criss-cross and hit the corner back and outside 
linebacker, and by the right offensive tackle, who pulls wide, circles 
upfield and blocks the first defensive ‘‘color’’ he sees. The blocking 
angles are difficult on this play but Robinson is so quick he doesn’t 
need a great deal of blocking. Just enough to get him around the corner 
and headed up the sideline. 


SLOT MAN UNDERNEATH a 
vy WN 
og 6 = exe) 


One of the advantages of the Cincinnati slot formation is that it isolates 
the slot man, in this case Bob Trumpy (84), on a slower linebacker. 
As shown in Diagram B, Trumpy is covered man to man by the left line- 
backer. The Bengal slotback has two options: if the linebacker drifts 
outside to cover Paul Robinson (18), who runs a flare route toward the 
sideline, Trumpy can drive to about 12 to 15 yards and cut inside for 
a quick pass. This is called the underneath zone. If the outside line- 
backer elects to red-dog, Trumpy breaks off his pattern, changing it into 
a quick slant-in, which gives the quarterback an immediate target. 
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Bengals in Action 


Speedy Warren McVea proved a fine performer for the Bengals in '68, as 
he shows here in moving for quick gain against Oakland. 


Quarterback John Stofa (15) carries out his fake while the AFL’s lead- 
ing rusher, rookie Paul Robinson (18) gets ready to cut for big gain against 
Denver. Ernie Wright (75) blocks two defenders. 
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DENVER BRONCOS > 
>= Ri “4 =. oy 


o 
- 
— oo 


Denver FB Fran Lynch turns on the speed—and the power generated by his 
200 pounds—to crash through Boston secondary. Attempting to make stop 
are Pats’ defenders Daryl Johnson (23) and John Charles (25). 


t's been a long time since that 
famous socks-burning back in 
1962, and the Denver franchise of 
the AFL is now on strong legs. 
But it was always fun, even in the 
lean years. The original franchise- 
holders designed socks as part of 
the team uniform that caused 
rather impolite chuckles around 
the league. Vertically-striped, high 
and flighty, they were a bone of 
contention with the players. 
Finally, in July of 1962, they 
were burned in mock-serious cere- 
monies at an intra-squad game. 
It has been all uphill from 
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there. Season tickets sell at a brisk 
pace now. Great players have 
come and gone (Lionel Taylor, 
Frank Tripucka, Wendell Hayes, 
Don Stone) and equally impressive 
ones are on the current roster, 
such as Floyd Little, Al Denson, 
Steve Tensi, Rich Jackson and 
Eric Crabtree. But from the days 
as an original member of the 
league . . . from the days of Frank 
Filchock as head coach, Gene 
Mingo as top scorer . . . Denver's 
Broncos have added significantly 
to the assets of the Mile High 
City. 


Denver 1969 Schedule 


September 14... ...c 0555 BOSTON 2 Fane 5G a tue en 2:00 p.m. 
September 21 ............ NEW" YORK: ff eu, c.a05.4d0d-Laet 2:00 p.m. 
September 28 ............ at ‘Buffalo: o¢39s-4)4 bea woolen: 1:30 p.m. 
OCtObGRME bcs on sa sees ha KANSAS: CITY(S ors, 8 i053 wane ee 2:00 p.m. 
October dl. acste dake seas PRBEAND 9, 28 5<. ing head Sate 2:00 p.m. 
October 19235 28 Tas Ae ee at Cincinnati F225.5)6 aca eat 1:30 p.m. 
COCTODEHABH:. 25s. cnc BY SE wee AUINOUSION! icc tscor sleet vcchs 3:00 p.m. 
NOVEMBER 2S Ys scan tees SAN IDL EGOR fe | tenons tn os 9 Bie 2:00 p.m. 
NOVEMBER 215 3.053 Aen: on) Ee AE Oaklatidias « 6 fstecaislace be aeee 1:00 p.m. 
November: 16). 2... nied es HOUSTON. pitc o48 tales ane 2:00 p.m. 
NOVERIDGH 23 oes So cee APSaniDiGgO 5.5.55 = wylen aizenwe 1:00 p.m. 
NOVEMbEE2 7 ng 5 os ence. gader at. Kansas Gity «wc aisle anne 12:30 p.m. 
DECEMberes, ..vevys us. Ae an au Miah Uy Sse ugeb ee et eee 1:30 p.m. 
Decembenay’ no scaescze ns GINGININAT stage oc eee 2:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


BanVer: we TAS 4.0.8.5 4-2 0 BS BGK gca.s a5 abo eeatee Cincinnati 24 
bi is iv. osreb het EE PO are Cha hd eS BA Kansas City 34 
n LS ad ra tet ho eR ed er es i al A BOSTON 20 
a TODS 8 eS INR OR Nc en eter : vei CINCINNATI 7 
r BA nS Ah eS DUEL ar NAE cea hl ane Oe ee New York 13 
s ZAK, sTasisioscenes. :. sus cea e tt Pe aed eae Th ose eae San Diego 55 
" Ue EET EE eee Tae Ae ee ee eS MIAMI 14 
hi Oars nny ice Moca Saw Gar cane Lee ae Boston 14 
x Die Ditticha dt RI eee eso nee OAKLAND 43 
* DD ASRS FOSS ORAS. one toe ate: Houston 38 
IAG SOM Woe 5D babe aoe Sed Sur ener one ee BUFFALO 32 
ne EER a5. tary fs: had Are Sacty rah alansnaeey chad alee oA SAN DIEGO 47 
al af eee Dat ERAGE, eh 8 hi eR uike he woln Oakland 33 
LEAS pS OO TL ae a eT RR ee KANSAS CITY 30 
TOTALS 255 404 


FINAL RECORD: WON 5 — LOST 9 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


DOnVeh. 6 OLE =e «dns stihs ain aolantte ama surance Cincinnati 13 
s NG eth ea tah Thee he ee Minnesota (NFL) 39 
- a As ce snare ee .. .San Francisco (NFL) 22 
re I le 55 phic Lal rc rive: Beg te Beate 1 San Diego (San Antonio) 6 
# Y ) A Ce Ae teh ae ee WE Oakland 23 
TOTALS 47 103 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 1 — LOST 4 


Denver Key Players 


TOM BEER, Tight End, 6-4, 230, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Houston. 

Starting TE and a good one. Pulled in 20 receptions for 276 yards and 
TD in 68, but is just as vital for blocking chores. Has made man 
sees click with a clearing-out block. Second draft pick in 1967. 
Caught 11 passes for 155 yards and a 14.1 average as 4 rookie. 


SAM BRUNELLI, Tackle, 6-2, 270, 4th Yr., Age 26, Colorado State. 


Free agent find can also play guard, Joined Broncos for '66 season 
and started following year. Excellent size and range on blocking duties. 
Fine QB-protector. Better than average speed. Did not miss a ‘68 game. 


Known for consistency. 


DAVE COSTA, Defensive Tackle, 6-1, 265, 7th Yr., Age 27, Utah. 

All-Star past two seasons. Anchors strong Broncos’ rush line, Has 
great mobility and balance. Difficult to knock down, Works well with 
nside moves, but has cat-quickness and can loop and stunt effectively. 
Runner-up Rookie of Year in 1963. 


ERIC CRABTREE, Flanker, 5-11, 182, 4th Yr., Age 24, Pittsburgh. 

Leading Denver receiver last season, had 35 catches for 601 yards, 
five TDs, fine 17.2 average gain. Has played split end, running back 
and was drafted as running back. Long gains his specialty: 76-yard TD 
in '67, 72-yard TD in ‘68. Great speed, swift moves. 


AL DENSON, Split End, 6-2, 208, 6th Yr., Age 27, Florida A&M. 

Missed first six games with broken collarbone, yet came within one 
catch and 17 yards of equalling Crabtree’s team-leading receiving 
figures. Has speed to go, strength to break away, Named All-League 
last two seasons. Does 100 in 9.6. 


PETE DURANKO, Defensive End, 6-2, 252, 3rd Yr., Age 25, Notre Dame. 
Given edge over Paul Smith to reclaim DE position again this year, 
Good size, excellent speed, strength. Regular last year, started every 
game. Has quickness, especially on outside move, that beats linemen. 
Notre Dame All-America twice, Denver future on second round. 


GEORGE GOEDDEKE, Guard, 6-3, 245, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Notre Dame. 


Regular left guard after All-America collegiate career as center, Made 
position switch quickly, with minimum of trouble. Has great range 
and speed, ideal for pulling to lead wide thrusts. Regular since latter 
stages of rookie season. 


JOHN HUARD, Linebacker, 6-0, 220, 3rd Yr., Age 25, Maine. 

Broncos’ man-in-the-middle has quickness and desire. Took job as 
rookie and has kept it. Hits hard, reacts quickly. Hard to fool. Coaches 
say he has yet to reach potential. Top young prospect. Stil! improving. 
Had two interceptions last year. 
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RICH JACKSON, Defensive End, 6-3, 255, 4th Yr., Age 27, Southern. 


He’s an All-Pro two years running. Has led Denver to upset victories 
over Jets in N.Y. each of last two seasons. Barely short of All-Pro 
quality, could do it this time around. Fine speed, great desire, Hits 
hard and quickly. Spent rookie year with Oakland as LB, then traded. 


a 


LARRY KAMINSKI, Center, 6-2, 245, 4th Yr., Age 24, Purdue. 

The reason All-America Goeddeke had to switch to guard. Larry has 
played well, can still Adekigrs Good moves against red dog, and is 
above average pass blocker. Accurate snaps. Another sleeper as free 
agent signee (in 1966). 


FLOYD LITTLE, Halfback, 5-10, 195, 3rd Yr., Age 27, Syracuse. 

Team's leading rusher, had 584 yards in 158 carries. Runs with speed 

pigs deceptive power. Only man in AFL to finish in top 10 rushing, 
ickoff returns, punt returns. Missed three games with injury, Set team 

single-game mark with 147 yards vs. Boston. 


REX MIRICH, Defensive Tackle, 6-4, 250, 6th Yr., Age 28, N. Arizona. 
Starting left tackle will have to fight back ony Inman's challenge. 
!s seasoned enough to do it, Originally played offensive line. Has 
agility to go with bulk, feats of strength are well-known. Prolific weight- 
lifter. Little All-America. 


STEVE TENSI, Quarterback, 6-5, 215, 5th Yr., Age 26, Florida State. 


Fantastic potential, but has been followed by injuries, Can win job 
easily if sound. Seen man to beat. Played seven games in ’68, includ ng 
the upset of Jets in N.Y. Cost Broncos No. 1 draft choice when acquired 
from San Diego. Good size, powerful arm. 


Lou Saban 
Head Coach 


He tried to enjoy the country gentleman's life, but the 
challenge of pro football drew Lou Saban back to the AFL 
two seasons ago, after Coach of the Year honors while head 
of the Bills in '64 and '65 and a year’s sojourn as head 
coach at the University of Maryland. It took a 10-year contract 
as general manager and head coach to lure him back, but Denver felt Saban 
was the man for the job. His first season, little more than transitional, was 3-11. 
But last year, despite crippling injuries to, among others, such vital starters 
as QB Steve Tensi and leading receiver Al Denson, Saban’s magic worked to 
the extent of an improved 5-9 slate. “More important,"’ he says, “is that we 
started getting help from the young men, the men who will be with this team 
when they reach their peak.’ At Buffalo, Lou performed the same service for 
the Bills, transforming cellar-dwellers to champions. He has been an AFL coach 
for as long as there has been an AFL, starting with Boston in 1960 and half 
of '61. Lou's background includes QB duty at Indiana, four years as LB with 
the Cleveland Browns and college coaching at Case, Washington, Northwestern 
and Western Illinois. Oh, yes. He’s an accomplished linguist in the Mandarin 
dialect of Chinese. 
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Denver 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Andrus, Lou 
Bachman, Jay 
Beer, Tom 
Briscoe, Marlin 
Brunelli, Sam 
Costa, Dave 

Cox, Larry 
Crabtree, Eric 
Cunningham, Carl 
Current, Mike 
Denson, Al 
Dickey, Wallace 
DiVito, Joe 
Duranko, Pete 
Erwin, Terry 
Ford, Garrett 
Forsberg, Fred 
Gaiser, George 
Garrett, Drake 
Goeddeke, George 
Greer, Charlie 
Haffner, Mike 
Highsmith, Walter 
Hollomon, Gus 
Howfield, Bobby 
Huard, John 
Inman, Jerry 
Jackson, Bob 
Jackson, Richard 
Jaquess, Pete 
Jones, Jimmy 
Kaminski, Larry 
Lambert, Gordon 
Latzke, Paul 
Lentz, Jack 
Little, Floyd 
Luke, Tommy 
Lynch, Fran 
McCarthy, Brendan 
Mirich, Rex 
Moten, Bobby 
Myrtle, Chip 
Oberg, Tom 
Paremore, Bob 
Richter, Frank 
Smith, Paul 
Stetz, William 
Stokes, Jesse 
Tensi, Steve 

Van Heusen, Bill 
Vaughan, Bob 
Young, Bob 


POS 


LB 
C 


E 
QB 
T 
DT 
DT 
E 
LB 


HT 


6-6 
6-3 
6-4 
5-10 
6.2 
6-1 
6-2 
5-11 
63 
6-4 
6:2 
6-3 
6-2 
62 
6.0 
6.2 
6-1 
6-4 
5.9 
6-3 
6.0 
6-2 
6-4 
6-3 
5.9 
6-0 
63 
63 
6-3 
5-11 
6-3 
6-2 
6-5 
6-4 
6.0 
5-10 
6-0 
6-1 


WT 


255 
250 
230 
177 
270 
265 
250 
182 
241 
260 
208 
260 
205 
252 
190 
230 
235 
255 
183 
245 
205 
205 
230 
195 
180 
220 
255 
235 
255 
182 
195 
245 
245 
250 
195 
195 
190 
194 
220 
250 
212 


AGE AFLYR 


25 
23 
24 
23 
26 
27 
25 
24 
25 
24 
27 
28 
23 
25 
22 
23 
25 
23 
23 
24 
23 
26 
26 
23 
32 
25 
29 
29 
27 
30 
28 
24 
24 
27 
24 
27 
27 
23 


PND O END WUNWHANWHWWEANPUMDEPUOAPWNHNNNNWNNNNNUNNAWWEHYENwWNN 


COLLEGE 


Brigham Young 
Cincinnati 
Houston 

Omaha 

Colorado State 
Utah 

Abilene Christian 
Pittsburgh 
Houston 

Ohio State 
Florida A. & M. 
S.W. Texas State 
Boston College 
Notre Dame 
Boston College 
West Virginia 
Washington 
SMU 

Michigan State 
Notre Dame 
Colorado 

UCLA 

Florida A. & M. 
Houston 

None 

Maine 

Oregon 

New Mexico State 
Southern 
Eastern New Mexico 
Wisconsin 
Purdue 
Tennessee (Martin) 
Pacific 

Holy Cross 
Syracuse 
Mississippi 
Hofstra 

Boston College 
Northern Arizona 
Bishop College 
Maryland 
Portland State 
Florida A. & M. 
Georgia 

New Mexico 
Boston College 
Corpus Christi 
Florida State 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Howard Payne 


Denver 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No. Yards Long TDs 
Littles s.§.4%%: 15S) | S845 Soret Serb tal © (PER As erer so 1 0 0 oO 
Briscoe ...... 4h, 3308: 0S, adh! 33> \Forsbetgs5..cscaccss 1 6 6 0 
LONGW FP itawerk 66 221 33 419 4 Cunningham ....... 1 3 3 0 
Formers 41 186 45 23 1 
McCarthy .... 28 89 31 12 O KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Erwin .......5 24 760 (3.1 Dy biD hes Little Bok eee « 26 649 250 89 O 

Hollomon .... 7 194 27.7 67 O 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. sais 5 aaa ; is mae ‘i i 
Briscoe ...224 93 41.5 1,589 14 13 varretl ...... : 
Tensi ..... 119 48 403 709 5 8 Erwin ....... 3 55 18.3 25 0 

PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. Lg. TOs FC 
PASS REC. No, Yards Avg. Long TOs jit, 24 261 #2109 67 1 =5 
Crabtree ..... 35) (601, TAA 72 (6) Greer G DBF GOT ae 0 
Denson ...... 34 586 17:2 «48 5 
Bete, ee 2 a oe 4 ; PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
an Heusen ; ] 
uit veut g 1 38) 174 65 Van Heusen ..... 88 3,853 43.8 68 
ONES) accents ate 14.6 T T FG Pts, 
Haffner... 12 232 193 52 1 shat hiainan Galena 3 
McCarthy .... 7 69 98 40 2 Dae ea 

Crabtree ....0 5 § fae 330 
ent Deore sawn IRIE taceeres gg St oe Vat, 80 
i Ula al Denson ...... 0 5 5 0 0 30 
INTERCEPTIONS Na, Yards Lone TOs Briscoe’ sss 3 «0 3 «0 OB 
JQQUESSi Ke pane ves 5 64 28 0 VanHeusen ..0 3 3 0: 0” ‘1g 
Greer 24.3 esas eas 4 18 14 Ob.” ones... o byouae 2 32 oO} io 672 
Ohare chsh. e. 3 17 16 Q McCarthy Go 2k HO ide te 
(eed ig ne eee 2 6 6 QO Haffner ..,... De al el 0 O 6 
Hoard acseeanass 4 2 35 26 0 Beer SPs. Ty a 0 0 6 
Hollomon .......... 1 16 16 Re PULEGRG sererosesen VL i 0 O 6 


Denver All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 

Don Stone, with 1,273 yards in 327 carries for 17 TDs. (1961-'64) 

Wendell Hayes, with 1,192 yards in 310 carries. (1965-'67) 
PASSING 

Frank Tripucka, with 662 completions in 1,277 attempts for 7,662 yards 

and 51 TDs. (1960-'63) 
PASS RECEIVING 

*Lionel Taylor, with 543 receptions for 6,875 yards and 50 TDs. (1960-'66) 

Bob Scarpitto, with 154 receptions for 2,602 yards and 26 TDs. (1962-'67) 
INTERCEPTIONS 

Austin Gonsoulin, with 43. (1960-'66) 

Willie Brown, with 15. (1963-'66) 
SCORING 

Gene Mingo, with 408 points. (1960-'64) 

Lionel Taylor, with 300 points. (1960-'66) 


* AFL all-time record 
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The Big Play 


FLOYD LITTLE ON A SWEEP 


Diagram A 


Denver's great runner Floyd Little (44) has the option of going inside 
or outside in the Bronco sweep shown in Diagram A but most times he 
uses his great speed to take the outside route. Little takes the handoff 
and starts his sweep at three-quarter speed, waiting to see how the 
blocking shapes up. He must give his offensive right guard time to pull 
laterally, get to the outside and screen off the defensive halfback. The 
other Denver running back drives to the corner and seals off the outside 
linebacker. The Bronco right end and right tackle block down the line, 
driving their men away from the flow. Denver's left guard also pulls 
and turns upfield through the tackle-end hole (if there is one). If this 
inside alley is available, Little can abort his sweep and cut up into the 
hole; if not, Floyd shifts into high gear and tries to get outside the 
corner linebacker and into an area where there is some running room. 


SPLIT END DEEP, FLANKER UNDERNEATH 


s $s 
H 
H 
By yv vv 8 
6 re) 
4) 
Diagram B +f 


One of the secrets of a good passing game is to work more than one 
receiver into a plane where the quarterback can see them both, thus 
giving him an alternate target. The Bengals achieve this nicely with the 
pattern shown in Diagram B. Cincinnati gives the defense a slightly 
different picture at the start by moving split end Eric Crabtree (41) in 
closer to his tackle, say, about five yards. This often causes coverage 
problems for the defense. From this tight position, Crabtree races deep, 
drawing the corner back and safety with him. As he goes deep, flanker 
Bill Van Heusen (42) runs straight ahead for about 10 yards and then 
cuts sharply over the middle. This gives the Bengal quarterback an 
excellent view of both receivers—and, of course, increases the percent- 
age of a completion. 
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Broncos in Action 


Hang on baby, just a few more yards to go! Broncos’ Mike Haffner does 
just that, clutching TD toss as Oakland’s Willie Brown can only hope for 
fumble. It did not come as Haffner racks up 6 for Broncos. 


Pete Duranko, 6-2 and 252, is considerably larger than Buffalo QB Ed Rut- 
kowski. Hence, Broncos’ DE had no trouble picking Eddie up and slamming 
him down seconds after this shot was snapped. End of pass play, n’est-ce pas? 
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HOUSTON OILERS 


What pro football is all about—the impact, the contact—is caught in this 
shot of Oilers’ All-League LB George Webster slashing into Miami _ ball- 
carrier. Webster is regarded as one of game’s top tacklers. 


he Houston Oilers played in the 

AFL's first three championship 
games and won the first two. They 
play today in the world's first glass- 
topped stadium. They have had 
some of the league's top stars per- 
form for them and they have some 
of the league's soon-to-be super- 
stars on today’s squad. 

All in all, perhaps there is no 
team in the league with a more 
rounded, meaningful and richer 
tradition than the Oilers. Certainly 
it started out well. Houston is an 
original AFL franchise and despite 
the fact that the Oilers’ first home, 
Jeppessen Stadium, was a high 
school field, the team has always 
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drawn well. Football is a way of 
life in Texas, suh. 

Houston, set in the coastal part 
of the state, offers the National 
Space Center. It has held cham- 
pionship boxing matches. It has 
major league baseball and basket- 
ball. And it has its Oilers. 

It has George Webster, perhaps 
the finest outside linebacker in the 
league. It has such as Alvin Reed 
and Hoyle Granger and Pat Holmes 
and Miller Farr. It has had such 
AFL greats as George Blanda, 
Charlie Tolar, Billy Cannon, Charlie 
Hennigan and Bill Groman. It is a 
football town, grade-A quality. 


Houston 1969 Schedule 


September 14 ............. at Dakland), wg Boos fides ead. 1:00 p.m. 
September 21 .......:..55 AL BGHAIM 9:2 cha alspaz asehrd ns ahs 1:30 p.m. 
september 28". 2s 3-276 oc Ae MIAMI) feces nese hen, 3:00 p.m. 
OCCOBSG re. Si: £6 Cees sae BUEPACO! athe. wh. cee ah Wie es 3:00 p.m. 
OctoHer 2 in vuis 5 A eee Sve ati Kansas ‘Civ 3s sc escsshe = 3:00 p.m. 
Octsherita', $225 sia at 'New" York a3 5.5 ceca osc 1:30 p.m. 
OGtObETZE sens vc swe es DENVER su. as Gupee BERL Aa 3:00 p.m. 
NOVEMDER 2 |. we ccein ce rene at ‘Boston? ics. oSitices eis as 1:30 p.m. 
November 9 .....:.....4. CINCINNATI ............4- 3:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ at (DENVER wa eet a4 Wo PA Oe 2:00 p.m. 
November 23 .........¢405 AEMMANT oi dbs boc nese So 1:30 p.m. 
November 27 ..:..:..006. SAN) DIEGO. Wo pes ied sea ees 3:00 p.m. 
DECOMIDERNG: 5.5 fsck. ts cea ana NEWYORK 2 eye: Ws cust 1:00 p.m. 
Desember 4? 55 asus s vin BOSTON? 25.04 0% veins tee 3:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


HIGUSEOR, 124) &, Sade 2, hocks, sere, keraals wapchtlan hock oan KANSAS CITY 26 
4 Ze So a BRS a is eR I ie Miami 10 
" LAE i. o.'y. a at Sega. tepahe Fait be S Mee nine wate acid San Diego 30 
Mi DO aate iin bat webemieie dy olsisheauts iets c ete OAKLAND 24 
8 Piet Oe BBS RE Ae Ae bk Gh ie MIAMI 24 
i RY serine suciay 0 cosas Cy cvintes'g bi did See bgnt Peon Boston 0 
“ MA, 2 Make Sestirra We alee oie tele eee NEW YORK 20 
Ls Seren Misuse, irk 0 8. ea eyn tile Sak sade es Buffalo 7 
is AR ast RPDS Rod NOT Pe Dole Stns Cincinnati 17 
she Mtns Mcdags snl R ety SAA oak Smale ene ae New York 26 
" BOS dears Dee arate sche etn kc eh yt Abe eee DENVER 17 
re A SPA ar cord torah ws cers AOU ORs ak AA ce Kansas City 24 
a BORA as 4 evita pane Bue uA, ATED oh orl AIOE AGS PANT ROARS BUFFALO 6 
- MD 5s. ir iasePe ed, wake Sa eS a SNS or ny a et BT BOSTON 17 
TOTALS 303 248 


FINAL RECORD: WON 7 — LOST 7 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


sistona ) Sb 6.s Fo ae Oe 0) tuk gins Beye Washington (NFL) 3 
ne 2) By ae eee an New York 14 
* BA ta: seid She Ba R hy a date is We New Orleans (NFL) 23 
* vat eats petro ee tae ae eae irs ct Buffalo (at Tulsa) 7 
" UD se ong ath RAVE AAAS RA, Viasat acd Dallas (NFL) 33 
TOTALS 117 80 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 4 — LOST 1 


Houston Key Players 


PETE BEATHARD, Quarterback, 6-2, 207, 6th Yr., Age 27, U.S.C. 

Gets the edge in three-way fight for QB spot with Bob Davis, Don Trull. 
Emerged as team’s top passer in '68 with 105 completions for 1,559 
yards, seven TDs despite missing five games with appendicitis. Came 
to Oilers in '67 from K.C, for Ernie Ladd, Jacky Lee. 


SONNY BISHOP, Guard, 6-2, 245, 8th Yr., Age 30, Fresno State. 

Solid performer, underrated by public but not by opponents. Three- 
time league All-Star. Good speed, toughness. Strong blocker who pulls 
well to lead sweeps. Top pass-blocker. Traded to Oilers in 1964. Has 
also played with Kansas City and San Diego. ‘ 


GARLAND BOYETTE, Linebacker, 6-1, 245, 9th Yr., Age 29, Grambling. 

In three-team, three-league career (NFL Cards, Canada) has been 
guard, defensive end, corner linebacker. Now middle LB and among 
toughest. Good speed, tremendous strength. Reacts well. Had one inter- 
ception last year, Two-time All-American at Grambling. 


MILLER FARR, Defensive Back, 6-1, 190, 5th Yr., Age 25, Wichita State. 
Became Oiler via trade prior to ’67 season and proceeded to lead AFL 
with 10 interceptions. Returned two thefts for TDs vs. Bills last season 
for league record. Tough tackler, great speed, hard to fool, Brother of 
Mel Farr, NFL Lions’ fine fullback. 


HOYLE GRANGER, Fullback, 6-1, 225, 4th Yr., Age 25, Mississippi State. 
One of two top “big backs” in league, Jim Nance the other. Has 2,430 
yards in just three seasons, with 4.9 average gain. Missed rushing title 
in ’67 by 22 yards (had 1,194) and was 4th in AFL in '68 (missed second 
by 18 yards). Top game: 183 yards, 19 carries. 


—— 


MAC HAIK, Flanker, 6-1, 196, 2nd Yr., Age 23, Mississippi. 

Moved into starting slot as rookie, was No. 2 receiver on team with 32 
for 584 yards, eight TDs. Excellent speed (4.6 in 40), good moves and 
hands. Played season on bad knee. Oilers’ second draft pick. Had 1-to-4 
TD/catch ratio. 


So 


PAT HOLMES, Defensive End, 6-5, 250, 6th Yr., Age 29, Texas Tech. 


Defensive captain, unanimous All-League. Signed on after All-Pro career 
in Canada. Fine quickness, respected as one of AFL's top QB-tor- 
pe dade ae, comes away with highest consistency grades week 
after week. 


KEN HOUSTON, Defensive Back, 6-3, 192, 3rd Yr., Age 25, Prairie View. 

Could be premier strong safety in league with experience. Has strength, 
speed, range. Had five interceptions in ‘68, for 160 yards, two TDs to 
lead team. Starter since early in rookie season, Sleeper ninth draft pick. 
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BOBBY MAPLES, Center, 6-4, 245, 5th Yr., Age 27, Baylor. 


Was linebacker at Baylor but lacked pro-type speed. Made transition to 
center and is near best at position in Eastern Division. Lateral Enonllity, 
quickness complement rugged blocking ability. Was high school QB. 
Named to East All-Star squad in 1968, 


ALVIN REED, Tight End, 6-5, 230, 3rd Yr., Age 25, Prairie View. 

Called best TE in league, one of best in all pro football. Great size does 
not detract from outstanding speed. Was team's top receiver, with 46 
receptions for 747 yards, five TDs. Unanimous All-Star, Devastating 
blocker. Threat on delay block-short pattern plays. 


GEORGE RICE, Defensive Tackle, 6-3, 260, 4th Yr., Age 25, L.S.U. 


Missed part of '68 with knee injury, needed surgery but is said to be 
fully recovered. Good speed, great strength. Especially tough on charge 
to QB. Credible lateral mobility makes him tough against sweeps and 
wide running plays. Oilers’ No. 3 draft pick in 1966. 


WALT SUGGS, Tackle, 6-5, 260, 8th Yr., Age 30, Mississippi State. 
Offensive captain, East All-Star two B wa straight. Hard worker, has 
started every game since "62. Second team All-League in '67 and '68. 
Ideal size, fine speed. Outstanding blocker for run or pass. Reported to 
training camp in '61, left due to injuries, came back in 1962. 


GEORGE WEBSTER, Linebacker, 6-4, 223, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Michigan State. 


Oilers’ top draft pick in '67 after two-time All-America collegiate career. 
Already considered one of game's finest outside linebackers. All-Pro 
berths both years in AFL, named to first AIl-NFL-AFL team as well, 
Ferocious tackler with lineman’s size, safety’s speed. Uncanny poise. 


Wally Lemm 
Head Coach 


In a room filled with people, soft-spoken Wally Lemm isn’t 

likely to make much of an impression. But get him out on a 

football field, tell him he has a coaching job to do and he'll 

out-impress everyone. Like he did in 1967, for example. All 

he was asked to do then was take a team that had finished 
flat last in ‘66 and win a championship. Wally thought about that, said it 
shouldn't be all that difficult anyway and then did it. The Oilers won the Eastern 
championship, nosing out the New York Jets in a heart-stopping final flourish— 
and somehow Wally had done it with 15 rookies in starting positions. Doing the 
impossible clearly isn’t difficult . . . it just takes a little more planning. Lemm will 
begin his 27th coaching season, a span which includes head roles with St. Louis 
in the NFL and at Montana State, and aide spots at Lake Forest (Ill.) College 
and the Chicago (now St. Louis) Cards. He was Oilers’ head coach in '61, taking 
Houston to an AFL championship, then left for St, Louis and reclaimed his AFL 
position in '66, after a 28-26-3 mark with the Cards. Quiet, unassuming Lemm 
gives an indication of his coaching credo with this succinct motto: “I cannot 
stand a good loser."’ Good or bad, he’s never been one. 


Houston 1969 Veteran Roster 


NO. NAME 


27 Bass, Glenn 

11 Beathard, Pete 
81 Beirne, Jim 

65 Bethea, Elvin 

66 Bishop, Sonny 
52 Boyette, Garland 
25 Burrell, Ode 

35 Campbell, Woody 
12 Davis, Bob 

71 Domres, Tom 

20 Farr, Miller 

32 Granger, Hoyle 
86 Haik, Mac 

33 Hicks, W. K. 

78 Hines, Glen Ray 
79 Holmes, Pat 

36 Hopkins, Roy 

29 Houston, Ken 

21 Johns, Pete 

62 LeMoine, Jim 

50 Maples, Bobby 
77 Marshall, Richard 
41 Mitchell, Leroy 
22 Moore, Zeke 

74 Parker, Willie 

54 Quinn, Steve 

89 Reed, Alvin 

60 Regner, Tom 

72 Rice, George 

73 Robertson, Bob 
55 Rushing, Marion 
30 Smith, Bob 

70 Stith, Carel 

68 Stotter, Rich 

76 Suggs, Walt 

64 Swatland, Dick 
10 Trull, Don 

56 Underwood, Olen 
15 Walker, Wayne 
90 Webster, George 
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POS 


HT 
6-1 
6-2 
6-2 
6-3 
6-2 
6-1 
6-0 
5-11 
6-3 
6-3 
6-1 
6-1 
6-1 
6-1 
6-5 
6-5 
6-1 
6-3 
6-2 
6-2 
6-4 
6-4 
6-1 
6-1 
6-2 
6-1 
6-5 
6-1 
6-3 
6-4 
6-2 
6-0 
6-5 
6-0 
6-5 
6-3 
6-1 
6-1 
6-2 
6-4 


WT 
210 
207 
196 
250 
245 
245 
192 
202 
208 
255 
190 
225 
196 
195 
265 
250 
225 
192 
190 
245 
245 
275 
190 
198 
265 
225 
230 
255 
260 
246 
230 
181 
265 
225 
260 
245 
196 
230 
215 
223 


AGE AFLYR 


29 
27 
23 
24 
30 
29 
30 
25 
24 
23 
25 
25 
23 
27 
26 
29 
24 
25 
24 
24 
27 
28 
24 
26 
24 
23 
25 
25 
25 
23 
33 
24 
24 
24 
30 
24 
28 
27 
25 
24 
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COLLEGE 


East Carolina 
Southern California 
Purdue 

North Carolina A. & T. 
Fresno State 
Grambling 
Mississippi State 
Northwestern 
Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wichita State 
Mississippi State 
Mississippi 

Texas Southern 
Arkansas 

Texas Tech 

Texas Southern 
Prairie View 
Tulane 

Utah State 

Baylor 

S. F. Austin 

Texas Southern 
Lincoln University 
Arkansas A. M. & N. 
Notre Dame 

Prairie View 

Notre Dame 
Louisiana State 
Illinois 

Southern Illinois 
Miami (Ohio) 
Nebraska 

Houston 
Mississippi State 
Notre Dame 

Baylor 
Texas-Austin 
Northwest Louisiana 
Michigan State 


Houston 1968 Club Leaders 


TDs 


+ 
o 
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TDs 
9° 
1 


No. Yards tong TDs 
Fata bidoan thee 3 104 52 at 
HiCkS!, ¢awexisn5 eae 3 42 28 0 
Norton < es. ess 2 0 0 0 
Webster .......... 1 9 9 0 
Bayettes (oa)... 6.3 1 0 0) #) 
Underwood ....... 1 0 0 0 
KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Moore ....,..32 787 246 45 0 
Carwell ...... 15}, 4995.) 22:3." 3847 0 
PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. Long FC TDs 
Carwell’rer27 227 | B34 3320 62" 0 
Blanks ...22 179 81 39 6 O 
PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
Norton ......... 73° «3,008 +4412 64 
SCORING TOR TOP TDs PAT FG Pts. 
Walker ...... i) 0% 00, QBS 88) 0 
Halk #523 ts 0 8 8 0 O 48 
Granger ..... S60 Fo. OC Led? 
Campbell ....6 0 6 Ge 90), *36 
Reed ........ Oris OF #0 530 
Beirne ...... 4 0 4 0 0 24 
Wittenborn ...0 O O 11 4 = 23 
Beathard ....2 0 2 0, SOL Sr 
Fait ss ecco 27 Il 2 0. O AZ 
Houston ..... Be hilt az fhe Oy Ae 


Houston All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long 
Granger ...... 202 «848 «#442 47 
Campbell ..... 115 436 38 37 
Blanks ....... 63 169 26 10 
Hopkins ...... 3st. 10 .33) 18 
Davisi2ie . oye: 15 91 60 20 
Beathard ..... 18 79 43 20 
TEU eee tans 14 47 34 18 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs 
Beathard .. 223 105 47.0 1,559 7 
Trull 22... 105 53 50.4 864 10 
Davis ..... 86 33 38.3 441 O 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long 
Reed's is usd 46 747 162 60 
Haike io oc.03 Sas 32 584 182 59 
Beirne ...... 31 474 153 66 
Granger ..... 26 «4361 139 55 
Campbell .21 234 «6111 39 
Blanks ...... 13 184 141 =~ 61 
Frazier ...... 9 123 13.9 18 
Taylor ....... 6 90 150 35 
Hopkins ..... 4 40 100 26 
Burrell ...... 2 ah) ETS. 93 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long 
Houston .......... 5 160 66 
Carwell .......... 4 81 41 

* Led AFL 

RUSHING 


Charles Tolar, with 907 carries for 3,277 yards. 
Hoyle Granger, with 495 carries for 2,430 yards. 


PASSING 


George Blanda, with 1,347 completions on 2,784 attempts for 19,149 yards 


and 165 TDs. 


Don Trull, with 215 completions on 481 attempts for 3,069 yards 


and 26 TDs. 
PASS RECEIVING 


Charles Hennigan, with 410 receptions for 6,823 yards, 51 TDs. 
Charles Frazier, with 177 receptions for 3,017 yards, 22 TDs. 


INTERCEPTIONS 
*Jim Norton, with 45. 
Freddy Glick, with 30 
Tony Banfield, with 27. 


SCORING 
George Blanda, with 596 points. 
Charles Hennigan, with 306 points. 


* AFL all-time record 


(1960-'66) 
(1966- ) 


(1960-'66) 


(1964- ) 


(1960-'66) 
(1962-68) 


(1960-'68) 
(1961-'66) 
(1960-'65) 


(1960-'66) 
(1960-'66) 
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The Big Play 
FULLBACK POWER DIVE 


oe ES 


Diagram A 32 


In Hoyle Granger (32), the Houston Oilers have a big, hard-running 
back who can accelerate as quickly as most of the speedsters in the 
AFL. The Oilers capitalize on Granger's quick start in the fullback power 
dive shown in Diagram A. This is a bang-bang play. It can get those 
tough yards for a first down, or it can explode Granger into the sec- 
ondary for a long-gainer. Granger takes a quick handoff from Pete 
Beathard (11) and drives into the middle of the line behind the block 
of his center, who angles down on the defensive right tackle. Meanwhile, 
the Oilers’ left guard takes a jag step and crosses behind the center 
to block the middle linebacker. The Houston right guard moves his man 
either way and it is from this block that Granger takes his cue. He can 
either drive straight ahead, over center, or slant quickly to the outside 
(as indicated by dotted lines in diagram). 


QUARTERBACK ROLLOUT 


Diagram B 


Anytime the quarterback rolls out of the pocket and starts moving 
around, he puts extra pressure on the defense. In Pete Beathard (11), 
Houston has a signal-caller who uses this rollout pressure effectively. 
In Diagram B, Beathard rolls left behind the blocking screen set up by 
his halfback and fullback as the Oilers’ split end runs a deep pattern 
to occupy the corner back and safetyman on that side. From his tight 
end position on the right, Alvin Reed (89) slides laterally across the 
field as Beathard moves toward the outside. If the enemy's corner line- 
backer senses a run by the quarterback and comes across the line to 
stop Beathard, there's a good chance that Reed will have an open area 
at about 15 yards. This is a big gainer for the Oilers—and a headache 
for the defense! 
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Oilers in Action 


i 
a ~ = ¥ 


Buffalo QB Ed Rutkowski is about to be snowed under by Oilers’ DE pair of 


Elvin Bethea (65) and Pat Holmes (79). Oilers’ front line charge is among 
best in league . . . quick, very strong, and agile. 


Execution of offensive line plus acceleration of HB Woody Campbell makes 
this dive play work in classic style. Walt Suggs (76) is putting block on 
Oakland's Gus Otto while guard Sonny Bishop seals off pursuit. 
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0.J. Simpson 


Rookies to Watch 


art of the electricity that is 

professional football is the au- 
tumnal anticipation by grid buffs 
throughout the land as to just how 
difficult the transition will be for 
the top collegiate players drafted 
into the NFL and AFL ranks. Can 
the renowned All-American stars 
cut the ice? How many can break 
into the starting lineups? 

The importance of this pipeline 
from campus to pro ball was never 
more evident than in 1968 when 
every player drafted in the first 
round became a key performer 
with his respective club. In fact, 
seven of the 10 top picks in the 
AFL became starters in 1968, two 
were key reserves and the 10th, 
Lee White of the Jets, sat out the 
year with a training camp injury. 
In the NFL, eight of the 16 No. 1 
choices won starting berths, seven 
others were top reserves and the 
16th, after spending time on a taxi 
squad, was activated and played 
well at the end of the season. 

That same situation seems to be 
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present again this year as a host 
of top collegiate stars get set to 
vie for starting status with their 
new clubs. While the accent for 
1968 was decidedly on defensive 
linemen, the trend for 1969 shifts 
to offensive players. Seventeen of 
the initial 26 choices fall into the 
attack category. 

The word ‘‘attack’’ would seem 
to be the middle name of the No. 
1 selection, the heralded O.J. Simp- 
son of Southern California, All- 
American, Heisman Trophy winner 
and regarded by many as the finest 
halfback to come into pro football 
since Jimmy Brown. O.J., when his 
contract talks are completed, heads 
for the Buffalo Bills and the fore- 
casts call for instant success for 
the multi-talented 210-pounder. 
Buffalo also came up with a solid 
performer in tandem with Simpson 
when it picked 235-pound Bill 
(Earthquake) Enyart of Oregon 
State in the second round. Enyart 
could make it either as a fullback 
or linebacker. 


Among the other rookies who 
will bear close scrutiny are the 
draft's next three selections. At- 
lanta went for Notre Dame's All- 
American offensive tackle George 
Kunz; the Philadelphia Eagles 
tapped the highly versatile Leroy 
Keyes of Purdue, and Pittsburgh 
selected North Texas State’s mam- 
moth defensive tackle Joe Greene. 
Kunz, a 6-5, 255-pounder, is seen 
as a ‘'superior'’ prospect by Falcon 
coach Norm Van Brocklin and 
should give Atlanta much needed 
strength and stability in the for- 
ward wall. Keyes, a 6-3, 205- 
pounder, rated All-American recog- 
nition on offense (both as a runner 
and receiver) and on defense, where 
he was a superlative corner back. 
Greene is a 6-5, 275-pounder with 
outstanding strength and speed 
and is considered a ‘‘sure-thing 
starter’ with Pittsburgh's already- 
formidable defensive unit. 

Quarterbacks with potential are 
always premium people during the 
draft, and so five collegiate passers 
were tabbed on the first two rounds 
for 1969, The first to be chosen 
was Greg Cook of the University 
of Cincinnati, selected by his home- 
town Bengals. A 6-4, 210-pounder, 
Cook possesses a powerful arm 
with a range up to 65 yards, and 
Bengal coach Paul Brown feels 
Greg has all the tools to become 
a topflight QB in the pro ranks. 
Another big quarterback who will 
bear watching is Columbia's record- 
setting Marty Domres, a 6-4, 215- 
pounder taken by the San Diego 
Chargers on the first round as a 
backup man for John Had!. Domres 
also boasts a rifle arm, and is a 
gifted runner. 

Notre Dame star Terry Hanratty 
was selected by Pittsburgh in 
Round 2, and if Terry has com- 


pletely recovered from knee surgery 
which he underwent at the close 
of the 1968 collegiate season, then 
the Steelers have themselves a 
good one. The Chicago Bears and 
New York Jets will also be taking 
long, hard looks at quarterbacks 
picked in this round, with Chicago 
picking lefthanded Bob Douglass of 
Kansas, a 6-4, 215 pounder with 
a quick release, and the Jets nam- 
ing Al Woodall, a 6-5 former Duke 
star who had been starring in the 
Atlanta Coast Football League and 
who is rated as a definite ‘‘sleeper’’ 
with loads of potential. 

The year 1968 also turned out 
a bumper crop of collegiate receiv- 
ers with outstanding credentials. 
Expected to break in with gusto are 
such flyers as Florida State's Ron 
Sellers, a 6-4, 196-pound All- 
American wide receiver, picked by 
the Boston Patriots; Penn State's 
Ted Kwalick, a 6-4, 235-pounder 
rated the best tight end in col- 
lege football—a superb receiver, 


George Kunz 


blocker and runner who will be with 
the San Francisco 49ers; and Notre 
Dame All-American star Jim Sey- 
mour, 6-4, 205, who set all kinds 
of receiving records in college, se- 
lected by the Los Angeles Rams. 
Seymour could make it as either 
a split end or flanker. 

San Francisco also came up with 
flanker Gene Washington from Stan- 
ford, rated a ‘‘can’t-miss’”’ pros- 
pect, while the Baltimore Colts 
made Oklahoma's 6-1, 190-pound 
flanker Eddie Hinton their No. 1 
choice. Hinton grabbed 60 passes 
for 967 yards in 1968, and doubles 
as a speedball punt and kickoff re- 
turn specialist, Among other highly 
regarded receivers are tight end 
Bob Klein of Southern California, 
picked by the Rams; flanker Jerry 
Levias from SMU (Houston Oilers); 
flanker Volly Murphy from Texas, 
El Paso (Minnesota Vikings); and 
flanker Richmond Flowers, the foot- 
ball and track star from Tennessee, 
picked by the Dallas Cowboys. De- 
troit also has high hopes for tight 
end Jim Yarbrough from Florida, 
its No. 2 selection. 

While Simpson and Keyes re- 
ceived the lion's share of acclama- 
tion among the collegiate running 
backs in 1968, there are several 
other outstanding prospects to keep 
an eye on in 1969, 

The Rams tapped Florida's tal- 
ented Larry Smith, a 6-4, 220-pound 
blockbuster, as their No. 1 selec- 
tion. He is rated as a genuine 
all-purpose back who should make 
it big in pro football. The Eastern 
champion Cleveland Browns, look- 
ing for some help for ace Leroy 
Kelly, named Michigan's powerful 
Ron Johnson as their No. 1 pick. 
Coach Blanton Collier is of the 
opinion that Johnson’s prowess as 
both a blocker and outstanding 
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Leroy Keyes 


Paul Gipson 


runner can only add to an already 
sinewy ground attack. The Dallas 
Cowboys, who have had great for- 
tune in drafting fine all-around 
athletes, picked Yale's Calvin Hill 
as their No, 1. Hill is a 6-3, 230- 
pounder who devastated the Ivy 
League as a halfback and pass re- 
ceiver, and who additionally was an 
outstanding track star. 

Second-round picks who will bear 
watching include speedster Paul 
Gipson of Houston (Atlanta Fal- 
cons); Utah State's Altie Taylor 
(Detroit Lions); Tulane's Warren 
Bankston (Pittsburgh Steelers); 
Omaha's Ron Sayers, younger 
brother of the great Gale Sayers 
(San Diego Chargers); and Ed Pod- 
olak of lowa (Kansas City Chiefs). 

Defensive help is also on its way 
to those clubs who targeted their 
top picks in that direction. In ad- 
dition to Greene, eight of the first- 
round selections were defensive 
stalwarts. The Miami Dolphins went 
for Georgia's Bill Stanfill, a 6-5, 
250-pound defensive end who made 
most of the All-American teams, 
while the Green Bay Packers took 
Villanova's Richie Moore, a 6-6, 
285-pound defensive tackle who 
sparkled in post-season games. The 
New York Giants used their No. 1 
choice to sign San Diego State's 
Fred Dryer, 6-6, 245-pound defen- 
sive end who is a superior pass 
rusher and all-around athlete, Dryer 
sparkled in both the East-West and 
Hula Bowl Games at the end of 
last season. 

Houston came up with a talented 
linebacker in Ron Pritchard, 6-1, 
236-pounder from Arizona State 
who was top-rated by most pro 
scouts, while San Diego is high 
on linebacker Bob Babich, 228- 
pounder from Miami of Ohio. St. 
Louis used its No. 1 choice to pick 


All-American safety Roger Wehrli 
of Missouri, who doubles as the 
nation’s top punt returner, and 
Oakland has high hopes for de- 
fensive tackle Art Thoms of Syra- 
cuse, a 6-4, 250-pounder with 
All-American credentials. The final 
first-round man is Jim Marsalis, 
Tennessee State defensive back 
taken by Kansas City, whose scouts 
rate the 5-11, 195-pound Marsalis 
as another ‘‘can’t miss’’ prospect. 

And, finally, as far as offensive 
linemen are concerned, great hopes 
are held forth for several other 
top prospects in addtion to Notre 
Dame's Kunz. 

The Chicago Bears used their 
first choice to pick Ohio State's 
All-American offensive tackle Rufus 
Mayes, while the New York Jets 
selected Mayes' teammate, offen- 
sive tackle Dave Foley. Both play- 
ers, strong and agile tackles, are 
considered to be definite starting 
material for their respective clubs. 
The top-rated of all the collegiate 
offensive guards, John Shinners of 
Xavier of Ohio, was selected on the 
first round by New Orleans, and 
Saints’ coach Tom Fears feels he's 
got himself a good one. 

It's also quite evident to pro fans 
that a lot of unheralded and lower 
round picks often turn out to be 
better performers than some of 
their more-heralded contemporar- 
ies. That final judgement comes 
with performance once the pro sea- 
son gets underway, and no doubt 
many of the rookie stars in 1969 
will come from the ranks of the 
relatively unknown. 

No matter how it turns out, it's 
safe to say that this 1969 rookie 
crop appears to be one of the most 
promising of recent years, and that 
many of these first-year men will be 
All-Pro stars within a short time. 
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KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 


Ernie Ladd, Chiefs’ 6-9, 290-pound All-League DT, hurtles through the air 
to nail Denver receiver Mike Haffner (33) near scrimmage. Buck Buchanan 
(86), 6-7, 287, and LB Bud Abell maintain pursuit patterns. 


Ithough the team that was to 

become the Chiefs was born 
in the famous ‘‘hotel room meet- 
ing" in 1959, it was not until 1963 
that Kansas City achieved major 
league football status. Lamar Hunt 
had moved his league champion 
Dallas Texans, and Kaycee has re- 
sponded ever since with unbound- 
ed enthusiasm and first-class com- 
mitment. 

In the works, perhaps ready for 
the 1970 season, is a 75,000-seat 
modern arena for the Chiefs, a 
stadium complex that might well 
be the showpiece of the midwest. 
And in 1968 more than 338,000 
fans paid their way in to the 
seven Chiefs’ home games, not to 
mention the zealous crowds that 
crammed the joint for the pre- 
season encounters. 
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Last year the Chiefs were 12-2 
and did not win their Western Divi- 
sion championship. It was a near- 
miss, a disappointment and yet a 
step toward further determination 
for head coach Hank Stram and 
his band of proven, professional 
performers. ‘‘We can usually tell 
about a team and a season,”’ Stram 
says, ‘‘and this is the start of 
something special in the American 
Football League.” 

If so, Kansas City will welcome 
it with accustomed warmth. There 
is nothing the Chiefs can do that 
will not attract approval and cheers, 
but championships, after all, make 
a city. The Chiefs gave Kansas City 
a league title and an appearance 
in the first-ever Super Bowl during 
the '66-'67 season. And Kansas 
City wants more of the same. 


Kansas City 1969 Schedule 


September 14 ............ at Sap Diego: tees aes Actas. .3 1:00 p.m. 
September 21 ...........4. AEOSCONI Ee Wen phase he 1:30 p.m. 
September 28 ............ at’Gincinnati. s:cée<22 56. shes 1:30 p.m. 
DOGtONER te rani sitar ae AC DSAVEF Sots c sw rere 2 i 2:00 p.m. 
October: LA. 4 .0e.:, 5-8 Sissetera HOUSTON ©. x).. a2 26.2382, pons 3:00 p.m. 
OGtOHER TOR Aes Sates aos MAMI icarer, 5 tele mce fas Gare 3:00 p.m. 
October 26yesis sc c5i: a eenes GINCINNATH © S< scenkess\stz caste 3:00 p.m. 
November 2 ............. at-Bilffaloy i653 5552...0:8£4 226 1:30 p.m. 
November 9 .,..........-. SANDIEGO ee 7 <p. Kaw cnn pee 3:00 p.m. 
November 16 ..........4;5 GUNGOW NOME | <1: fs.ahe, trustee aha 1:30 p.m. 
November 23 ............ OAKUAND = 2. coten scons, 5 2.8 4 oct 3:00 p.m. 
November 27) «an sx ys oan DENVER? > vtinigea vo rece neate ers 12:30 p.m. 
December 7 ............. BUG AON. Cis aii a steesttae aad = 3:00 p.m. 
December 13 ............ atviOakland*.ss2nt.6 0.4 20.42% 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


Karisas City’ <2G's.cc «bo casme Sm tik p elie pata Boop end Houston 21 
" a Sh ARR co IE Ae os i, Be ee NEW YORK 20 
Mt Sai fg Sdn aha eit be Rah bea crart 0% DENVER 2 
ra es fn EF WA oo ais ee be Miami 3 
4 VER Ee 8 I ee OF il Ri alee Buffalo 7 
“ UGS 5, c Parva Sexi chaos abe anciy Rua tne oui dee CINCINNATI 3 
> IE tA Relihctylalcictadnls iar eter sa. Yolotes inde 4 OAKLAND 10 
" Dhoni han ie ALOR OBE Ahead Barra SAN DIEGO 20 
t OT oss Go pO Bias hes Sak Bipear EE. ae Oakland 38 
ss UG Rd wht sta: 2 Wahebote.tatctses Sit eiee Cincinnati 9 
2 Bhd. cuits MESES AES Ppt Gath ene pxapicontade BOSTON 17 
i PAM ore 2g tv, ten Law Or cite meee HOUSTON 10 
f OE cic acta gil seal ae ola gaeletara ip Sheela 8 San Diego 3 
kg BOy ie Mead wala Crete tyaaweas-oe a Denver 7 
TOTALS 371 170 


FINAL RECORD: WON 12 — LOST 2 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Kansas:City = S4n taun otis ees a Pn eR EL OKA S Cincinnati 14 
. DAS s ais the esate Fe cate Gos Minnesota (NFL) 10 
“ke Tk naga 0d cure LOR Tee St. Louis (NFL) 10 
. She. iN bakap oan tgeowe ad art agents Oakland 21 
PO Esa ope t ated ee ie neirenas Los Angeles (NFL) 36 
TOTALS 107 91 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 4 — LOST 1 


Kansas City Key Players 


_ BOBBY BELL, Linebacker, 6-4, 228, 7th Yr., Age 29, Minnesota. 


All-League choice three of last four years. Switched from DE in_'65, 
has played in five All-Star games. Has 16 career interceptions. Great 
speed, ferocious tackler. Good lateral movement and reaction. Won 
Outland Trophy (nation’s top lineman) as college senior, 


BUCK BUCHANAN, Defensive Tackle, 6-7, 287, 7th Yr., Age 29, Grambling. 
First team AIl-AFL last three vente Felt to be one of top defensive 
linemen in both leagues. Batted down 16 passes last season, Five-game 
All-Star veteran. Size is enormous, but speed is surprisingly good. Top 
draft pick in '63, played on All-Star team that beat Packers. 


ED BUDDE, Guard, 6-5, 260, 7th Yr., Age 28, Michigan State. 

One of top offensive linemen in either league, has been All-Star selec- 
tion last three seasons. No. 1 draft of Chiefs and NFL Eagles. Top man 
in leading sweeps. Agile pass-blocker, tough straight-ahead, Good 
speed, savvy. Outstanding size. College All-America. 


LEN DAWSON, Quarterback, 6-0, 190, 13th Yr., Age 34, Purdue. 

Leading all-time AFL passer, has won four season titles including last 
year’s. Had 131 completions in 224 attempts (58.5 completion per cent), 
2,109 yards, 17 TDs. Has 173 AFL TDs, more than 17,000 yards .. . and 
seven-year percentage of 56.6. Was No, 1 NFL Steelers’ pick in 1956, 


MIKE GARRETT, Halfback, 5-9, 200, 4th Yr., Age 25, U.S.C. 


Tenacious, fights into crowds despite diminutive stature. Perhaps 

ipreatent “sleeper pick” of AFL... chosen 20th in '66 after Heisman 
rophy season. Holds team mark for single game, 192 yards. Had 1,250 

yards in '65 rushing-receiving-returns, 1,087 yards rushing in 1967. 


ROBERT HOLMES, Fullback, 5-9, 220, 2nd Yr., Age 23, Southern University. 
14th round draft pick for '68 made All-League impact, rushing for 866 
yards, receiving for 201 more, scoring seven TDs. Called ‘‘Tank” be- 
cause of square build, runs with tremendous strength and desire. Made 
debut in second half of game three, never lost starting role again. 


WILLIE LANIER, Linebacker, 6-1, 245, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Morgan State, 
Became starter last year and earned AIl-AFL berth in middle. Picked off 
four passes, including one return of 75 yards for TD. Nicknamed “Con- 
tact'’ by teammates for ferocious tackling. Good speed, fine pass-drop 
instinct. Played in '68 All-Star game. No. 2 draft pick in 1967, 


a 


JERRY MAYS, Defensive End, 6-4, 252, 9th Yr., Age 29, S.M.U. 

Made debut as DT, switched to DE in '65 and has been All-Pro at both. 
Known for desire and gros second effort tackling. Good size, herculean 
strength. Has played in six All-Star games. Defensive co-captain last 
year. Off-season civil engineer. 
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MO MOORMAN, Guard, 6-5, 252, 2nd Yr., Age 24, Texas A&M. 

Starter as rookie, lived up to rave notices and justified No. 1 draft 
rank. Quickness blends with strength and instinctive moves. Top 
blocker, against bigger men_as well as quicker, Probably AFL's out- 
standing first-year lineman. Can be one of best for many years. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON, Defensive Back, 6-1, 205, 10th Yr., Age 31, LS.U. 
Only remaining original Chief, has 35 career interceptions (six last 
year). Needs three to take over all-time team leadership. Named to 
combined AFL-NFL All-Pro team as free safety. Good speed, exceptional 
tackler, hard to beat. No, 1 pick in ‘60 by Chiefs, NFL Lions. 


JAN STENERUD, Placekicker, 6-2, 187, 3rd Yr., Age 26, Montana State. 
Born in Norway, developed soccer-style kicking and has earned repu- 
tation as one of best, if not the best, Holds long-distance team mark, 
54 yards. Made four FGs in each of three '68 games. Scored 129 points 
on 30 of 40 FGs, 39 of 40 PATs. Had 52-yarder in All-Star game. 


OTIS TAYLOR, Flanker, 6-3, 215, 5th Yr., Age 27, Prairie View. 

Potentially one of best receivers in all of football. Also one of most 
exciting. Missed last seven games of '68 with injury, still caught 20 for 
420 yards. Had 1,297 yards gained in ’66 on 58 catches, drew special 
defense from Packers in first Super Bowl. Great speed, bull-like strength. 


JIM TYRER, Tackle, 6-6, 275, 9th Yr., Age 30, Ohio State. 

Another of long list of great Ohio State offensive linemen, Tyrer is 
trimmed down from 292 pounds two years ago. Has fine speed, great 
strength. Tops on pass blocking, effective straight-ahead. Made All-Star 
squad last seven seasons. College All-America, No. 3 draft pick in ‘61. 


Hank Stram 
Head Coach 


Jaunty Henry is one of only two coaches who have held 

head coaching jobs since inception of the AFL in '60. His 

supporters suggest he has earned this distinction—and his 

success—by being the most imaginative of all pro coaches. 

Hank has given life to such tactics as the “‘stack’’ defense, 
the Tight End-I offense, the ‘‘floating pocket’ for quarterback Len Dawson and 
has been named Coach of the Year twice, by several national organizations. 
Largely credited with being a top offensive tactician, Hank was lauded for the 
development of four All-America QBs during his dozen years in collegiate circles 
. .. Dale Samuels and Dawson at Purdue, George izo at Notre Dame, Fran Curci 
at Miami (Fla.). Stram was an All-Around Athlete (AAA) at Purdue, winning seven 
letters in baseball as well as football. He received the Big Ten Medal as a senior 
and was an All-Big Ten halfback. Aide’s jobs followed graduation at Purdue, 
SMU, Notre Dame and Miami. He then heeded Lamar Hunt's call and took reins 
of the Dallas Texans (now the Chiefs). Coached Texans to AFL title in "62 in 
famous ‘‘six-quarter’’ game with Oilers, longest overtime game ever. First AFL 
coach to win three pre-season games vs. NFL. Jolted Chicago Bears with 66-point 
summer game in '67. Stram has built a 76-46-5 AFL record. 
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Kansas City 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME POS 
Abell, Bud LB 
Arbanas, Fred TE 
Bell, Bobby LB 
Belser, Ceaser DB 
Brown, Aaron DE 
Buchanan, Buck DT 
Budde, Ed G 
Carolan, Reg E 
Coan, Bert RB 
Culp, Curley G 
Daney, George =6 
Dawson, Len QB 
Garrett, Mike RB 
Gehrke, Jack FL 
Hayes, Wendell RB 
Hill, Dave T 
Holmes, Robert RB 
Holub, E. J. Cc 
Hurston, Chuck LB 
Kearney, Jim DB 
Ladd, Ernie DT 
Lanier, Willie LB 
Lee, Jacky QB 
Livingston, Mike QB 
Longmire, Sam FL 
Lothamer, Ed OT 
Lowe, Paul RB 
Lynch, Jim LB 
Martin, Dave LB 
Mays, Jerry DE 
McClinton, Curtis RB-E 


Mitchell, Willie DB 
Moorman, Mo G 
Pitts, Frank E 
Prudhomme, Remi OT 
Richardson, Gloster E 
Robinson, Johnny DB 


Sellers, Goldie DB 
Smith, Noland FL 
Stenerud, Jan K 
Taylor, Otis FL 
Thomas, Emmitt DB 
Tyrer, Jim T 
Wilson, Jerrel K 


HT 


6-3 
6-3 
6-4 
6-0 
6-5 
6-7 
65 
6-6 
6-4 
6-1 
63% 
6-0 
5.9 
6-14 
6-1 
65 
5.9 
6-4 
6-6 
6-2 
6-9 
6-1 
6-1 
6-3 
6-3 
6-5 
6-0 
6-1 
6-0 
6-4 
6-3 
6-0 
6-5 
6-2 
6-4 
6-0 
6-1 
6-2 
5-6% 
6-2 
6-3 
6-2 
6-6 
6-4 


WT 


220 
240 
228 
212 
265 
287 
260 
240 
220 
265 
240 
190 
200 
178 
220 
260 
220 
236 
240 
206 
290 
245 
185 
205 
195 
270 
205 
235 
215 
252 
227 
185 
252 
199 
250 
200 
205 
198 
154 
187 
215 
192 
275 
222 


AGE AFLYR 


28 
30 
29 
24 
25 
29 
28 
29 
29 
23 
22 
34 
25 
23 
27 
28 
23 
31 
26 
26 
30 
24 
30 
23 
26 
26 
32 
24 
23 
29 
29 
29 
24 
25 
27 
26 
31 
27 
25 
26 
27 
26 
30 
26 
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COLLEGE 


Missouri 
Michigan State 
Minnesota 
Arkansas A. M. & N. 
Minnesota 
Grambling 
Michigan State 
Idaho University 
Kansas 

Arizona State 
Texas-El Paso 
Purdue 

Southern California 
Utah 

Humboldt State 
Auburn 

Southern University 
Texas Tech 
Auburn 

Prairie View 
Grambling 
Morgan State 
Cincinnati 

SMU 

Purdue 

Michigan State 
Oregon State 
Notre Dame 
Notre Dame 

SMU 

Kansas 
Tennessee A. & |. 
Texas A. & M. 
Southern 

LSU 

Jackson State 
LSU 

Grambling 
Tennessee State 
Montana State 
Prairie View 
Bishop 

Ohio State 
Southern Mississippi 


Kansas City 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No. Yards Long TDs 

Holmes ...... 174) “BGG0 (SD) UG ts | ‘Sellars. soeerecre se 3 19 19 0 

Garrett ...... 164) 564 93.437) 3; JAbell . cjniecsasa.. 2 14 [22 ot 

Hayes ....... 8 340 40 25 4 

a eaeurnis a nd a on ; KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 

ltis* 2 nrdeaen ; 

Meise BH, MOK ABN EDEN Genlinear cone 2G)! SAR SRS STD 
Belser ....... 4 38 95 22 0 


PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. 
Dawson ... 224 131 58.5*2,109 17 9  PUNTRET. No. Yards Long TDs FC 
l 


Lee ...... 45 25 55.6 383 3 Smith ...... 18 270 15.0* 1 10* 
Sellers ..... ¢ 328 wad 1 7 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Garrett ...... S35.) 35? 10/9) © aa | Sd PUNTING No. Yards Avg, Long 
Pitts: dae Sccna.: 30. 655 21.8 90 6 Wilson ......... 63 2,841 45.1* 70 
Richafdson z Ft ee 5 o r 
aylor ww... 1.0 SCORING TDR TOP TDs PAT FG Pts. 
Holmes’... BG, 00H! TOR) OAR + ee ae rea teat Bane lige 
Hayes ....... 12; 108 90 22 #1 Raiiie, oe haath. ae he oe 
Arbanas ..... 1D 89) [22° 48) 0 Richardson 3 0 6 6 0 0 36 
INTERCEPTIONS: Ho. “Wave one. Da pina Ca gs ee DR 
Robinson .......... 6 40 16 Ole Waylon cbs De OS oO DD 430 
Bel Sorte meaee-sur 5 95 50 0 HayeSie cee sa re 0 0 30 
Mitchell .......... 5 46 46 Oo sl Lyaehh sasea 4 Lil sd gor 50 6 
LANIED Saeed. 4 120 75 bi > Reg snes ces Te Or, 31 0 0 6 
TOMBS ioe oes A 2 14 O- Lanier ...... Ded | le | 0 oO 6 
WhChi( G.caseaecteia 3 73 49 1 Smith ...... Hey | ae 0 0 6 
Kearney ........... $i 23 23 OQ Sellers ..... Te ns 0 6 
* Led AFL 
Kansas City All-Time Club Leaders 
RUSHING 
Abner Haynes, with 780 carries for 3,837 yards. (1960-'64) 
Curtis McClinton, with 762 carries for 3,017 yards. (1962- ) 
PASSING 
*Len Dawson, with 1,237 completions in 2,186 attempts for 17,576 yards 
and 173 TDs. (1962- ) 
Cotton Davidson, with 339 completions in 709 attempts for 4,919 yards 
and 32 TDs. (1960-'61) 
PASS RECEIVING 
Chris Burford, with 391 receptions for 5,505 yards. (1960-'67) 
Otis Taylor, with 163 receptions for 3,121 yards. (1965- ) 
Frank Jackson, with 163 receptions for 2,480 yards. (1961-'65) 
INTERCEPTIONS 
Bobby Hunt, with 37. (1962-'67) 
Johnny Robinson, with 35. (1962- ) 
SCORING 
Abner Haynes, with 366 points. (1960-'64) 
Chris Burford, with 330 points. (1960-'67) 


* AFL all-time record 
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The Big Play 


OFF-TACKLE RUN WITH DOUBLE-TEAM BLOCK 
$s s 


H 
O ‘oO SUE 


Diagram A sk 32 
Although the modern T-formation relies heavily on the principle of brush 
blocking, the Kansas City Chiefs nevertheless get excellent results from 
the old-fashioned double-team block, as shown in Diagram A. This is 
an optional tackle-end run by Mike Garrett (21) and its success depends 
on the execution of a double-team block on the opposing left linebacker. 
Kansas City’s left guard pulls sharply down the line and takes a blind- 
side bead on the linebacker. At the same moment, running back Curtis 
McClinton (32) drives toward the same defensive man, hoping to arrive 
in the linebacker’s zone at the precise second the guard gets there. 
Usually, they will try to ride the linebacker to the outside. The Chiefs’ 
tight end blocks down on the defensive end, thus opening a narrow 
lane for the swift Garrett. Mike can either cut behind the double-team 
block and go inside, or go outside and turn the corner on sheer speed. 


FLANKER ON 
SQUARE-OUT 
5 S 
H H 
fe ee 
B é Vv : i} : c Vv *\ 
16 / 
89 | 
Diagram B 32 / 


The Kansas City sprint-out pass shown in Diagram B owes its effective- 
ness not so much to deception as to the timing between quarterback 
Len Dawson (16) and flanker back Otis Taylor (89). Dawson takes the 
snap from center, makes a half turn to the right and sprints toward 
the sideline, bellying back slightly as he goes. Fullback Curtis McClinton 
(32) escorts him laterally in the event the enemy linebacker comes 
across to pressure Len. Taylor, meanwhile, drives straight down on the 
defensive halfback, penetrating the secondary to a depth of about 10 
yards. He “reads’’ the defensive man's reaction, and then breaks 
sharply—either to the outside or, sometimes, over the middle. Dawson 
throws just as Taylor makes his cut, hoping the ball and Otis arrive in 
the receiving area at the same time. 
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Chiefs in Action 


sods 


Up... up... and over goes FB Wendell Hayes (38) for TD in 24-10 
victory over Oakland. Guard Ed Budde (71) is only other identifiable Chief in 
this short-yardage power wedge maneuver. 


They call him “Super Gnat,’”’ and tiny Noland Smith (5-6, 154) is one of 
the league’s most respected kickoff-punt return specialists. Here he swivels 
past big Raider tacklers George Atkinson (43) and Bill Budness (48). 
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MIAMI DOLPHINS 


Dolphins’ brilliant young QB Bob Griese (12) skitters around on-rushing 
Boston DT Houston Antwine (65) while viewing movement of receivers 
downfield. Miami center Tom Goode (58) is about to seal off Antwine. 


I" 1965, a Minneapolis attorney 
named Joseph Robbie was asked 
to determine if an AFL franchise 
was available for Philadelphia. He 
met with league commissioner Joe 
Foss, who first filled Robbie's head 
with visions of a Florida football 
future. Today, Miami has that team 
and Joe Robbie, several pleasant 
Fahrenheit degrees removed from 
Minnesota, is head man of the 
Dolphins. 

Miami has always been involved 
in football, and indeed, once had a 
professional team—the Seahawks. 
But no one dreamed of the en- 
thusiasm that would capture this 
sunshine and orange juice resort 
town when the Dolphins moved in. 
It has been, to quote Robbie, ‘‘in- 
credible,’ 

Team accomplishments, 
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natu- 


rally, have done their part to add 
luster to the Dolphins. No expan- 
sion team won more in its first 
season (three games), and none 
won more in its second (four). And, 
in 1968, the Dolphins were ac- 
tually involved in an Eastern Divi- 
sion race. Miami finished with 
five victories and the promise of 
many more, for the young stars on 
this team are just beginning to be 
heard. 

Bob Griese, one of the game's 
top quarterbacks .. . running backs 
Larry Csonka and Jim Kiick.. . 
receivers Jack Clancy and Karl 
Noonan . . . Dick Anderson, Frank 
Emanuel, Jimmy Warren. The fu- 
ture is taken care of, while the past 
has already been filled with special 
Miami memories. 


Miami 1969 Schedule 


September 14 ............ at:Cincinnati! S25. 5 56. esis 1:30 p.m. 
September 20 ............ at Oakland le awk rags pac eacde 8:00 p.m. 
September 28 ............ BUFIQUSTON : sac cut ape earensse-g th ane 3:00 p.m. 
DOGtOB ERAS S52 5:5 Sneed tees OAKLAND | swe Anat dese Soe 8:00 p.m. 
October WW) o'as.7 apcpe suns SANDIEGO) Grice os 3 are ars wes 8:00 p.m. 
OGtOHER TSS foc Mienceys bays AL.RANSAS CHEV Gs A ac Beenene coh a-s 3:00 p.m. 
Octoberi26 ashe! cies ae BURRAUO Is oc + aoe bee eye eee 1:30 p.m. 
NOVEMD Et 2a halt au grane 5 AU NEWYORK: custo arodarunes 1:30 p.m. 
November 9 ...........4. ALIBOStOM « 3, 6.5, 2, 3's, Sune Sueendtans 1:30 p.m. 
November 16 ............ BU BOG! = So oe8 flor. Pe eee 1:30 p.m. 
November 23 .........4.. HOUSTON st: sx contenant as 5 1:30 p.m. 
November 30 ............ BOSTON (Tampa)........... 4:00 p.m. 
Derember 7) ioe cans ena DENVER. na. site cies sheet 1:30 p.m. 
December 14 ............ MEW VORK Sf sictoa iste aaelat: 3 1:30 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


Miami oo) Fe een tes OPA One et Ratan Cas «ain HOUSTON 24 
ag 1G os eaten ath acere seed ae ole eA Riu OAKLAND 47 
i NS Se Gk Sean lege Died iar, rock fue ode SO KANSAS CITY 48 
x I we POOL es 555k hea BY ARN OR aR OI eu od Houston 7 
a WD chin Ce eteess aoe tts spades Bit aaa BUFFALO 14 
BS Bele £5. 2 fee obs ERs. Ae ee Ra A Cincinnati 22 
i Reb te, SA arth SSRIS Div de 10 ae Oe Le ee Denver 21 
# BS ek tae ase eho aah Gin tas Rees San Diego 34 
. AS GS hake TL Pode ee eee AS Buffalo 17 
da DOD inocu BY a seth cas cts & Tem Tae SENS CINCINNATI 38 
bs BGs pasha as, te naurat otateora & iva telsnc eases Boston 10 
ch BP Steins op HARASS HAAS mies walk meade New York 35 
ee hey ear at Cert Rr cy eT an CaM BOSTON 7 
a Dei iser on ay ta ook PRR eS myer dese seé baa Raat s NEW YORK 31 
TOTALS 276 355 


FINAL RECORD: WON 5 — LOST 8 —TIED 1 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Miami DEN Nee BS IS. Ay B clg, of eleete BOE itunes Ory Buffalo 28 
, Owe OU ROY 8 ARS eA RL Philadelphia (NFL) 7 
iS LF is. sulofovancubvetety eee te Bele a) ateas ieee Boston (Jacksonville) 19 
“ LS raaers aaah eee eh Ee ae Baltimore (NFL) 22 
x BD ova saris: jute node ard seein ae donde Atlanta (NFL) 13 
TOTALS 100 89 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 2 — LOST 2 —TIED 1 


Miami Key Players 


DICK ANDERSON, Defensive Back, 6-2, 205, 2nd Yr., Age 23, Colorado. 
Led Dolphins with a interceptions, second highest in league. Also 
second on team with 94 total tackles, 70 unassisted. Won starting 
safety spot as rookie, capped year with 96-yard TD theft vs. Boston. 
Named AFL Defensive Rookie of Year. College All-America. 


NICK BUONICONTI, Linebacker, 5-11, 220, 8th Yr., Age 28, Notre Dame. 
“Most important trade we've made,” says coach Wilson, on move that 
brought Nick to Miami. He'll be man in middle right away, was five- 
time All-League in Boston, Played only eight games for Pats last year, 
but says knee is sound now. Notre Dame All-America. 


JACK CLANCY, Split End, 6-1, 195, 3rd Yr., Age 25, Michigan. 

Top rookie in ‘67, missed all of '68 with pre-season knee tear that 
needed surgery. Had 67 receptions, 868 yards in first season, showed 
ood speed, outstanding moves. Played in league All-Star game. One- 
alf of Miami's “Baby Battery" in '67. 


LARRY CSONKA, Fullback, 6-3, 240, 2nd Yr., Age 22, Syracuse. 

No. 1 draft choice. was second-leading Dolphin yard-gainer with 540 
in 138 tries, good 3.9 average. Great size and strength make him diffi- 
cult to stop one-on-one. Better speed than many big backs. Broke all 
rushing marks at Syracuse (Jim Brown, Ernie Davis, Floyd Little). 


~ 


FRANK EMANUEL, Linebacker, 6-3, 225, 4th Yr., Age 26, Tennessee. 

An original Dolphin, led team with 119 total tackles in ’68. Quickness 

for size makes him tough on pass coverage. Had two thefts and eight 

hrenerent lg last year. Accomplished at stripping down blockers to get 
all-carrier. 


NORM EVANS, Tackle, 6-5, 250, Sth Yr., Age 26, T.C.U. 


Acquired from Oilers in aliocation draft, became regular instantly and 
has missed only one game since. Twice named team's outstandin 

offensive lineman. Rangy size and genuine speed. Tough blocker. Quic 

reaction, good moves. 


MANUEL FERNANDEZ, Defensive End, 6-2, 250, 2nd Yr., Age 22, Utah. 
Success story of free agent pecan ting starter, ultimately being voted 
team's top defensive lineman. Made 31 unassisted tackles, 15 others. 
Recovered fumble, spilled QBs four times. Strength is his asset, can 
fight past blockers. Good speed on outside loops. Consistent. 


TOM GOODE, Center, 6-3, 250, 7th Yr., Age 30, Mississippi State. 


‘Iron Man” Tom has 98-game streak going, including last 42 as Dol- 
phin. Never missed a Miami start since coming from Houston on allo- 
cation draft. Good blocker, quick to pick up on blitz. Fine at leading 
FB draw. Oilers’ No. 2 draft pick in ‘61. All-SEC as senior. 
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BOB GRIESE, Quarterback, 6-1, 190, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Purdue. 

Considered one of top young QBs in all football. Fine arm, accurate 
Passer up to 50 yards. Good runner, can scramble. Play selection 
good, defense-reading “uncanny,” according to veteran linebackers, 
No. 1 draft in ‘67. Hit 2,473 yards and 21 TDs in 1968. 


Y 


JIM KIICK, Halfback, 5-11, 215, 2nd Yr., Age 22, Wyoming. 

Relatively low No. 5 draft pick, Kiick finished as team's top rusher and 
earned All-Star berth. Finished in top 10 rushing and receiving (only 
man in AFL to do so) with 621 yards gained on ground, 422 on 44 re- — 
ceptions. Two 100-plus games, only two fumbles in 209 times with ball. 


BILLY NEIGHBORS, Guard, 6-0, 250, 8th Yr., Age 29, Alabama. 

After four years and two All-Pro selections with Boston, joined Dolphins 
on allocation draft and has been reguiar ever since. Coaches praise 
his balance and quickness (a la Fuzzy Thurston) and consistency. Speed 
on pulling assignments is above average. 


KARL NOONAN, Split End, 6-3, 205, 4th Yr., Age 25, lowa. 

Team's top receiver, had 58 catches for 760 yards, league-leading 11 
TDs. Third in AFL receiving derby, seventh in league SCOT: Dolphin 
record-holder in all-time receptions, yardage, seasonal TDs, Fine speed, 
elusive moves. Likes to work bomb with Griese off hitch-and-go pattern. 


JIMMY WARREN, Defensive Back, 5-11, 175, 6th Yr., Age 29, Illinois, 


Has missed only minutes in three seasons with Dolphins. Came to 
Miami from San Diego in allocation, has 11 team interceptions (18 
career). Named to '66 All-Star team. Two-way back in college, scored 
in '64 Rose Bowl. Outstanding speed, stinging tackler. 


George Wilson 
Head Coach 


No man has been more immersed in the game of football 

than George Wilson, the coach of these new and exciting 

Miami Dolphins. He has been in the game 33 years, as a 

player of high school prowess, collegiate repute and profes- 

. _ sional aplomb. In fact, several of George's peers still rank 

him as one of the best defensive (and offensive) ends they played against in 

the 10 years he toiled for George Halas on the Chicago Bears. But to be a star 

is one thing; to be able to coach stars—and produce some—is another. Many 

Saturday-Sunday heroes have tried, and failed, to communicate. But Wilson 

was born to be a coach. He won an NFL championship in Detroit in his first 

season as head coach, in 1957. For that, he won Coach of the Year accolades. 

In his eight seasons with the Lions, Wilson compiled a record of 57-45-6, and 

for three consecutive years (1960, 1961, 1962) his teams finished second to 

Green Bay in the demanding Western Conference. George became head coach 

of the Dolphins in 1966, and his three-year total of 12 victories is the highest 

such figure for any expansion team. George's ability to coach even made pos- 

sible the psychologically-difficult chore of drafting, instructing and playing his 
son, George Jr., at QB for the Dolphins in 1966. 
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Miami 1969 Veteran Roster 


NO. NAME POS.) ~=—soHT WT AGE AFLYR COLLEGE 


40 Anderson, Dick DB-P 6-2 205 23 2 Colorado 

60 Barber, Rudolph LB 6-1 255 24 2 Bethune-Cookman 
47 Beier, Tom OB 5-11 198 24 2 Miami (Florida) 
86 Branch, Mel DE 6-1 235 32 10 LSU 

85 Buoniconti, Nick LB 5-11 220 28 8 Notre Dame 

24 Clancy, Jack E 6-1 195 25 3 Michigan 

83 Cox, Jim E 6-2 227 22 2 Miami (Florida) 
77 Crusan, Doug T 6-5 255 22 2 Indiana 

39 Csonka, Larry RB 6-3 240 22 2 Syracuse 

42 Darnall, Bill E 6-2 197 25 2 North Carolina 
55 Edmunds, Randall LB 6-2 220 23 2 Georgia Tech 

50 Emanuel, Frank LB 6-3 225 26 4 Tennessee 

73 Evans, Norm T 6-5 250 26 5 TCU 

75 Fernandez, Manuel ODE 6-2 250 22 2 Utah 

58 Goode, Tom C 6-3 250 30 7 Mississippi State 
12 Griese, Bob QB 6-1 190 24 3 Purdue 

80 Joswick, Bob DE 6-5 250 22 2 Tulsa 

52 Keyes, Jim LB-K 6-2 225 25 2 Mississippi 

21 Kiick, Jim RB 5-11 215 22 2 Wyoming 

45 Lamb, Mack dB 6-1 188 25 3 Tennessee A. & I. 
28 Milton, Eugene FL 5-10 170 24 2 Florida A. & M. 
35 Mitchell, Stan RB 6-2 225 24 4 Tennessee 

82 Moreau, Doug E-P 6-1 215 24 4 LSU 

43 Neff, Bob DB §-11 180 25 4 Stephen F. Austin 
63 Neighbors, Billy G 6-0 250 29 8 Alabama 

76 Nomina, Tom OT 6-3 260 27 7 Miami (Ohio) 

89 Noonan, Karl E 6-3 190 25 4 lowa 

11 Norton, Rick QB 6-2 190 25 4 Kentucky 

48 Petrella, Bob DB 6-0 185 24 4 Tennessee 

30 Price, Sam RB 5-11 215 25 4 Illinois 

65 Pyburn, Jack T 6-6 250 24 3 Texas A. & M. 

74 Richardson, John OT 6-2 260 24 a UCLA 

70 Riley, Jim DE 6-4 255 24 3 Oklahoma 

20 Seiple, Larry E-P 6-0 213 24 3 Kentucky 

27 Tucker, Gary RB 5-11 195 24 2 Chattanooga 

81 Twilley, Howard FL 5-10 180 25 4 Tulsa 

79 Urbanek, Jim OT 6-4 270 23 2 Mississippi 

49 Warren, Jimmy DB §-11 175 29 6 Illinois 

51 Weisacosky, Ed LB 6-1 230 25 3 Miami (Florida) 
25 Westmoreland, Dick DB 6-1 195 28 7 North Carolina A. & T. 
78 Williams, Maxie G 6-4 250 29 5 S.E. Louisiana 

61 Woodson, Freddie DE 6-2 255 25 3 Florida A. & M. 
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Miami 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No. Yards Long TDs 
KOK 5 s,s oi 2 165) G2) cask a2b) ah LABS. cc a tee 1 0 0 0 
Csonka ...... 138 540 3.9 40 6 Westmoreland ..... 1 0 0 0 
Michell 2c. 418 33 MICRO RET. Wo. Yar tne. Lone ts 
MOM Asses ' 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int et roses y a ah BS 
Griese ....355 186 524 2473 21 16 Ardercon’ (** & 116 193 28 0 
Nort. TEE Se CoA Pp an ee ens : 
Hammond . 26 13 50.0 116 O 2. PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. Long 
NGM sc.cncas seas 8 71 8.9 20 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs Milton .......... 6 55 9.2 26 
760) 13% “SO aay © Toekens.2..2c68 v2 5 40 8.0 15 
422 95 38 +O Anderson ........ 5 18 §=3.6 10 
ee ae aa : PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
147. 134 30 QO Seiples vcccagses 75 3,044 40.6 60 
118 107 65 1  scoRING tor TOP Tos PAT FG Pts. 
fae ae. og? UMMtion 0.20) 91% TL). 10" h0,. 468 
69 99 20 1 Keyes....... Oe DY iis Oh FPS 
2% 125 13 0 cooks qa ; : z B " nS 
? oreau ..... 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards tong toe, pitefell -..2 3 DD ae 
Anderson 230° 96 1 Anderson .,. 1 0 1 0 O 6 
WOSst Ae acraiees 102 32 0 Emanuel at 0 1 0 0 6 
Warren 27 18 0 Milton ..... 0 1 1 0 oO 6 
Bramlett 14 14 O Griese ...... 1 0 1 0° 30 6 
Emanuel 8 6 0 *Seinlelesicn4. 0 1 1 0 O 6 
Petrella 4 4 0 Twilley ..... 0 1 7, OF 0. 26 
Edmunds ......... 1 1 1 1) WAST a disse 1 0 1 0 O 6 
* Led AFL 
Miami All-Time Club Leaders 
RUSHING 


Jim Kiick, with 165 attempts for 621 yards, 4 TDs. 
Joe Auer, with 165 attempts for 544 yards, 5 TDs. 


PASSING 


Bob Griese, with 4,472 yards, 352 completions, 36 TDs. 
Rick Norton, with 1,042 yards, 91 completions, 4 TDs. 


PASS RECEIVING 


Karl Noonan, with 87 receptions for 1,125 yards, 13 TDs. 
Howard Twilley, with 73 receptions for 1,046 yards, 3 TDs. 
Jack Clancy, with 67 receptions for 868 yards, 2 TDs. 


INTERCEPTIONS 
Dick Westmoreland, with 15. 
Willie West, with 13. 
Jimmy Warren, with 11. 


SCORING 
Karl Noonan, with 78 points. 


Joe Auer, with 72 points. 
Gene Mingo, with 65 points. 


(1968. ) 
(1966-'67) 
(1967-) 
(1966-  ) 
(1966- ) 
(1966. ) 
(1967- ) 
(1966- ) 
(1966-’68) 
(1966-  ) 
(1966- _) 
(1966-'67) 
(1966-'67) 
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The Big Play 


END RUN TO WEAK SIDE 


Diagram A 


The Miami Dolphins like to run their big, bruising fullback, Larry Csonka 
(39), back to the weak side on the end sweep shown in Diagram A. The 
idea here is to get the 240-pound Csonka past the big defensive linemen 
and into an open area where smaller and lighter backs must try to 
bring him down. Both Dolphin guards pull left on the weakside sweep, 
getting maximum blocking power out ahead of Csonka. Halfback Jim 
Kiick (21) leads the sweep and makes a vital block on the defensive 
end, usually throwing at his feet to bring him down. Miami's right guard, 
who has a long way to go once he pulls, attempts to screen off the right 
linebacker. Everyone else on the Dolphin line blocks down—or away 
from the flow of the backfield. Timing, as always, is important on the 
weakside sweep. Csonka must drift laterally for a second or two until 
the blocking pattern emerges. Then he picks his spot and turns on the 
power. If he clears the line, the small defensive backs are in for a jolt. 


FIVE-MAN PATTERN 


Vv 


Win! ae V 
OOOO 
69 
12 8) 
Diagram B 2 *) ¥ 


The five-man Miami pass pattern shown in Diagram B is called ‘‘triple 
right'’ or ‘‘triple left'"—depending on which side quarterback Bob 
Griese (12) positions his three receivers. By any name, though, it’s a 
tough spread to defense. The strategy here, obviously, is to force the 
defense into single coverage on the five Dolphin receivers. In Diagram 
B, Miami has overloaded the right side with three men. Flanker Howard 
Twilley (81) and fullback Larry Csonka (39), in the slot, run long routes 
to drive the defensive backs deep. This leaves the shallow zone relatively 
clear of defenders, and end Doug Moreau (82) runs about 15 yards 
into that area and hooks back toward Griese. On the left, Jim Kiick (21) 
runs a flare pattern to the outside and split end Karl Noonan (89) 
traces a hook route similar to the one by Moreau on the other side. 
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Miami in Action 


With the power of a truck, 240-pound FB Larry Csonka grinds out Miami 
yardage while pulling along a pair of Patriot defenders. Art McMahon (28) 
is trying for the ball—as unlikely a prospect as stopping Csonka. 


Frank Emanuel may be a linebacker, and he may weigh 225 pounds. But 
with an interception he turns on speed as well as power. Here he eludes 
Houston center Bobby Maples (50) and Sonny Bishop (66). 
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Broadway Joe Namath (12) watches as his handoff to FB Matt Snell (41) 
becomes TD vs. San Diego. Snell, a powerful 220-pounder, slashed through 
Chargers’ LB Chuck Allen. 


t is said that no league, in any 
sport, can make it big without 
having, not only a franchise, but a 
winner in New York. That was the 
case with the American Football 
League and, indeed, with the team 
that was born from the chaos and 
embarrassment of the Titans. 
The franchise has been in the 
AFL since its 1960 inception, 
but not until 1963, when David 
“Sonny’’ Werblin took over Harry 
Wismer’s financially-crippled team, 
did it become known as the Jets. 
And then the hoopla began. Wer- 
blin not only took the team into 
spanking-new Shea Stadium but 
presented the fans with Broadway 
Joe ... The Golden Arm. . . Joe 
Namath, the matchless young QB. 
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Matchless, that is, in both word and 
deed. 

Werblin also brought in Weeb 
Ewbank as his head coach-general 
manager, and Weeb promised a 
championship at the end of a ‘‘five- 
year plan.’’ But he missed by a 
season . . . so what? He made up 
for it with two championships in 
his sixth Jet year—the AFL title 
and the stunning Super Bowl vic- 
tory. 

New York has room for the Jets 
and the Giants. New York is used 
to winners . . . supports winners 

. expects winners. Now it has 
two, but the eight-year-old wunder- 
kind of the ten-year-old league has 
at last earned equal ranking and 
respect. At least equal. 


New York 1969 Schedule 


September 14...,......... St Biialiyd PARe AW a, hong es 1:30 p.m. 
September 21 ............ BLDENVER, a Havoc nikis-sa-o aces es 2:00 p.m. 
September 28 ............ ASA ORO ss cate Gees 1:00 p.m. 
Octoberi6: so 2.ccsi: aa28 mia BOSTON Sacto asses 23.4 1:30 p.m. 
Oetoberull sv s5% cs ke eee CINCINNATI) he oles sce. 2 es ae 8:00 p.m. 
Ogtoberslot ss Ae = 2s RAS De FIOUSTON foi 3% canto outed oars 1:30 p.m. 
Oetober SG... 6 sc. Ssc ashcas BUHOStON: «ic'scocup-aie eens ee 1:30 p.m. 
November*2) 534 5 wc awe shes AMP itecs went o.ss4)ehevetdes Geos ate 1:30 p.m. 
NOVEMBEM 9! ws ves cad BUFFALO! « cita.cc0 fuk, See 1:30 p.m. 
November 16 ............ KANSAS GURY? 5 scictes ooo See 1:30 p.m. 
November 23 ............ atiGincinnatl 22.0 atn.deww. 2 1:30 p.m. 
November 30 ............ OAKLAND: 340:°22542252 9. ei 1:30 p.m. 
December’ 6’ ». a... ese eek AU HOUSTON! «isis Sees: eee 3:00 p.m. 
December 14 ............ BAUME Soule wk wales eee 1:30 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


INGWSYONIG! FOS cis cas ee Wes Bande ha BOR Oat Kansas City 19 
us Ta Pe SS ad Ps A Se elt aE, Boston <a 
a SOY ais ater: eek phrags hee ato e ttalae yee) Buffalo 37 
nf OR ee ee eee TTR ene ete SAN DIEGO 20 
“ Ra Atee o5.5.2 ae eee Cd ee oat os DENVER 21 
# DOM ad dics se thiaea scat & ata aa ba ee Houston 14 
3 WG ae Shiriate nat Sah G I ce Se eed BOSTON 14 
os On Fe Akin We has etn cae ee wee BUFFALO 21 
e Os Fie ya Pes lela Fee aes Ba oe HOUSTON 7 
bg SZ rasiccs Onl ie<& greece GAPhe Bon be sus tacee  Oe Oakland 43 
- Fe 2 6 Set Ra Pee Foy ake ene ce San Diego 15 
ze BOE TECK os ahead s irare aie edie thee ae Tete MIAMI 17 
e EP Abs DER OS Dp beds wre ee TS Ee CINCINNATI 14 
“ SLs a4 dates adieatiieits aad Miami 7 
TOTALS 419 280 


FINAL RECORD: WON 11 — LOST 3 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


NGWiYORK, “s Labo PP. iarcspene ge mtaronr ty ty He sees Houston 28 
ws DOG dri ade alu edhe tare seh Boston (Richmond) 6 
= VST RET SCRE OR CR ety Te a ye Atlanta (NFL) (Birm.) 12 
as OS indilekinty.ysbreah sty sets Cincinnati (Memphis) 13 
2, UREN S tek slo suche moe A eee Detroit (NFL) (Cleve.) 6 
TOTALS 84 65 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 3 — LOST 2 


New York Key Players 


AL ATKINSON, Linebacker, 6-2, 230, 5th Yr., Age 26, Villanova. 

Led tearm in tackles, after signing on as free agent in '65 as cut from 
Buffalo, Turned into top middle man, with quickness, toughness, speed. 
All-Star player, had two interceptions in '68. Hard to fool, has. “sixth 
sense” on traps and screens, Nickname: Hombre. 


RALPH BAKER, Linebacker, 6-3, 235, 6th Yr., Age 27, Penn State. 


Fifth year as starter proved to be his best, Known as particularly tough 
pass defender, but stings with hard tackles and can pursue across field 
with speed, Makes big plays, had none bigger than recovery of loose 
lateral in championship game vs, Oakland. Range is excellent, Had 
three interceptions last year. 


EMERSON BOOZER, Halfback, 5-11, 204, 4th Yr., Age 26, Maryland State. 


Has not been same since serious knee ait suffered in '67, but came 
back enough to register 441 yards rushing, 101 receiving and five TDs. 
When sound is as shifty and elusive a runner as is in the league. Had 
442 yards, 10 TDs rushing (13 overall) when cut down in 67. 


JOHN ELLIOTT, Defensive Tackle, 6-4, 250, 3rd Yr., Age 24, Texas. 


One of five-man Texas U. contingent on team, Big John had outstand- 
ing ‘68 season climaxed by ferocious Super Bowl clash with Colts’ 
o sieve Js: Great quickness and agility. Earned All-Star berth, rated 
near All-Pro. 


DAVE HERMAN, Guard-Tackle, 6-1, 255, 6th Yr., Age 28, Michigan State. 


His first All-Star game and first All-League selection marked Herman's 
season in '68, obviously his best. Versatile performer. moved to tackle 
for several crucial season-end games and was outstanding. Held Colts’ 
Bubba Smith harmless, Great quickness, blocking ability. Pulls well. 


WINSTON HILL, Tackle, 6-4, 280, 7th Yr., Age 27, Texas Southern. 

Called one of three top tackles in AFL, Winnie earned All-Pro berth and 
was tops in championship and Super Bowl tests vs. Ben Davidson, 
Ordell Braase. Immense size does not detract from lateral quickness, 
Amazingly strong blocker, hard to get past on pass-situations. 


* . 
~ 


JIM HUDSON, Defensive Back, 6-2, 210, 5th Yr., Age 26, Texas. 

The strong safety is feared as league's hardest-hitting back. Fiery com- 
etitor, has good size, adequate speed and burning desire. Had five 
nterceptions in '68. Strong enough to handle bigger tight ends, One- 

time QB, known as ‘‘Seek and Destroy" by opposition. 


DON MAYNARD, Flanker, 6-1, 179, 12th Yr., Age 32, Texas Western. 
Long, lean Texan is all-time pro yardage leader with 9,351 and 9,435, 
counting title games. Caught 57 for 1,297 yards, 10 TDs in "68, Fifth 
time over 1,000 yards. Holds 14 team marks. An original Titan-Jet, 
was cut by Giants. Great speed, moves, deceptively fast. 
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_ JOE NAMATH, Quarterback, 6-2, 195, 5th Yr., Age 26, Alabama. 


AFL's top quarterback, one of best in any league. Projecting potential 
plus achievement can become No. 1. Holds pro passing record for 
single-season yardage, 4,007. Named to combined NFL-AFL All-Star 
team. Had 187 completions, 3,147 yards, 15 TDs in 68. 


GERRY PHILBIN, Defensive End, 6-2, 245, 6th Yr., Age 28, Buffalo. 

Strong tackler with lightning-quick moves to the QB. Philbin selected 
to first team All NFL-AFL in '68. Tireless worker, doggedly determined. 
Has size, speed, quickness. Sidelined most of rookie yest. ('64) with 
shoulder separation, Vital cog in league-leading N.Y. defensive unit. 


GEORGE SAUER, Split End, 6-2, 195, 5th Yr., Age 25, Texas. 

Unanimous AFL-All Pro, named to combined NFL-AFL first team. Fine 
speed, great moves, sticky hands, Averaged 65 receptions for last three 
seasons. Was 1-2 with Maynard in '67 AFL receiving, led team in '68 
with 66 for 1,141 yards. Second by two to Alworth for league title. 


MATT SNELL, Fullback, 6-2, 220, 6th Yr., Age 28, Ohio State. 

Finally emerged as “‘complete player’, which is Ewbank’s term for 
Snell. Has A tail to crash, speed to elude and savvy to make it work. 
Ran for 747 yards, six TDs in '68, had 16 receptions for 105 yards, one 
TD. Tough blocker, came back from ‘67 knee injury, 


_ 


JIM TURNER, Kicker, 6-2, 205, 6th Yr., Age 28, Utah State. 

Set pro football record for points scored only via kicking—145. His 34 
field goals also established mark and twice kicked six FGs in one game. 
Had three in Super Bowl to provide margin for 16-7 victory. Doubles 
, as team’s No. 3 QB. Signed as free agent in '64. Top scorer last year. 


Weeb Ewbank 
Head Coach 


Weeb Ewbank is a man of many distinctions. He found, 

recognized and nurtured greatness in a young free agent 

quarterback named Johnny Unitas. He later won two con- 

secutive NFL championships with the Baltimore Colts. He was 

a part of the Cleveland Browns’ legend in the All-American 
Conference, serving under head coach Paul Brown. And now, proudly, he likes 
to say, in his mid-Western twang, that he is the first man to coach world cham- 
pionships in both leagues and the first to register a Super Bowl victory for the 
AFL. It has been quite a 23-year career as head coach. Weeb started at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis as head coach, staying there in '47 and ’48. Then 
came the task with the Colts (1954-’62) and finally, Werblin’s call to arms in '63. 
His overall record is 113-94-7, and he has mustered three league champion- 
ships. But even before becoming head coach, Weeb was learning all there is to 
know about football . . . in aide jobs at Brown, Miami (O.) and with the Cleve- 
land Browns. The rotund mentor was a three-sport star at Miami and, to this 
day, has a notebook filled with each and every play he has ever used, as a 
head coach or assistant. If such diligence pays off in such spectacular fashion, 
Weeb is sure flamboyance is fine for the next guy. He'll stay quiet, unassuming 
. . . and successful. 
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New York 1969 Veteran Roster 


NO. NAME POS HT WT AGE AFLYR COLLEGE 
62 Atkinson, Al LB 6-2 230 26 5 Villanova 

46 Baird, Bill DB 5-10 180 30 7 San Francisco State 
51 Baker, Ralph LB 6-3 235 27 6 Penn State 

42 Beverly, Randy DB 5-11 185 25 3 Colorado State 
86 Biggs, Verlon DE 6-4 270 26 5 Jackson State 

32 Boozer, Emerson RB 5-11 204 26 4 Maryland State 
45 Christy, Earl 0B 5-11 195 26 4 Maryland State 
56 Crane, Paul LBC 3-6-2 205 25 4 Alabama 

47 D'Amato, Mike DB 6-2 204 26 2 Hofstra 

80 Elliott, John DT 6-4 245 24 3 Texas 

48 Gordon, Cornell DB 6-0 187 28 5 North Carolina A. & T. 
60 Grantham, Larry LB 6-0 210 31 10 Mississippi 

73 Hayes, Ray oT 6-5 248 23 2 Toledo 

67 Herman, Dave G-T 6-1 255 28 6 Michigan State 
75 Hill, Winston T 6-4 280 27 7 Texas Southern 
22 Hudson, Jim DB 6-2 210 26 5 Texas 

35 Joe, Billy RB 6-2 236 28 7 Villanova 


33 Johnson, Curley P-E 6-0 215 34 12 Houston 
87 Lammons, Pete E 6-3 228 25 4 Texas 


31 Mathis, Bill RB 6-1 220 30 10 Clemson 

13. Maynard, Don FL 6-1 179 32 12 Texas Western 
50 McAdams, Carl DT-DE 6-3 240 25 3 Oklahoma 

12 Namath, Joe QB 6-2 195 26 5 Alabama 

63 Neidert, John LB 6-2 230 24 2 Louisville 

15 Parilli, Babe QB 6-0 190 39 16 Kentucky 

81 Philbin, Gerry DE 6-2 245 28 6 Buffalo 

23 Rademacher, Bill E 6-1 190 27 6 Northern Michigan 
66 Rasmussen, Randy G 6-2 255 24 3 Kearney State 
26 Richards, Jim DB 6-1 180 22 2 Virginia Tech 
74 Richardson, Jeff T-C 6-3 250 24 3 Michigan State 


72 Rochester, Paul OT 6-2 255 31 10 Michigan State 


24 Sample, John DB 6-1 208 32 12 Maryland State 
83 Sauer, George E 6-2 195 25 5 Texas 

52 Schmitt, John C 6-4 245 25 6 Hofstra 

30 Smolinski, Mark RB-E 6-1 215 30 9 Wyoming 

41 Snell, Matt RB 6-2 219 28 6 Ohio State 

61 Talamini, Bob G 6-1 255 30 10 Kentucky 

85 Thompson, Steve DE 6-5 245 24 2 Washington 

29 Turner, Bake E 6-1 179 29 8 Texas Tech 

1] Turner, Jim K-QB 6-2 205 28 6 Utah State 

71 Walton, Sam T 65 270 26 2 East Texas State 
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New York 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No. Yards Long TDs 
Snell ......-. 179 747 42 60 6 Baker ........... x SH a. A 
Boozer ...... 143 441 3.1 33 5 Atkinson ......... 2 0h 22" 8 
Mathis ...... 74 208 28 16 5 Gordon .......... 2 a 
WOR Ses ke xxis 42 186 44 32 3. Christy .......... BGs TE 

KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. Christy: ...+<« 2 599 240 87 O 


Namath .,380 187 492 3147 15 17 
Parllli‘scc, BS7,29) B22) PAOD) a: | Meh H- =  aTBs (225) 196. 08 


PUNT RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs Christy ...... 13. 116 89 39 O 
Sauer ..... 66° 1,147 17-3? “49:\e (3) Baltdieercaess 18> STL | 629720: 90 
Maynard ...57 1,297 22.8* 87 10 Richards ..... 4) 357) (44S) raed 
Lammons .. 32 400 125 37 3 
met ear) 2 a ee = 3 PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
oozer .... 1 101. 84 23 OQ Johnson ...,.... 2,977 43.8 65 
BTumer..10 261 241 71 2 ‘son peteih) ae 8 
Mathis .... 9 149 166 31 1 SCORING tor ToP TDs PAT FG Pts. 
Smolinski .. 6 40 6.7 19 0 * * 

J.Turner ..0 0 O 43 34* 145 
Johnson ... 5 78 #156 18 0 

Maynard ..0 10 10 O O 60 
IG8: S24 503 2 1l 5.5 ll 0 Snell 6 1 7 0 0 42 
Rademacher . 2 ll 5.5 6 60 ithion =. 5 1 6 1** 0 38 

Bi Ae oo" 20 

INTENCERTIONS:  ovo., -Yaresa lane eee ay ee as 
SAmMpleimccs. sss 2e-e% 7 88 39 1 Lammons..0 3 Bye Oe v0 38 
Hudson .........- 5 96 45 OO Sawer ..... OuF sr an otis. Ae Ie 
Beverly .......... 4 12768 1 iiNamath? 222.2: VO 2. Oe a2 
Baiftli Sean net te-ce 4 74 36 Q  B.Turner .. 0 2 ZF 0 0 12 
* Led AFL 


** Two-point conversion 


New York All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 
Matt Snell, with 3,309 yards in 802 carries, 18 TDs. (1964- ) 
Bill Mathis, with 3,267 yards in 948 carries, 33 TDs. (1960. ) 
PASSING 
Joe Namath, with 841 completions for 12,753 yards, 78 TDs. (1965- _) 
Al Dorow, with 398 completions for 5,399 yards, 45 TDs. (1960-'61) 


PASS RECEIVING 


*Don Maynard, with 499 receptions for 9,351 yards, 78 TDs. (1960- ) 
George Sauer, with 233 receptions for 3,710 yards, 16 TDs. (1965- ) 
INTERCEPTIONS 
Dainard Paulson, with 29. (1961-'66) 
SCORING 
Jim Turner, with 483 points. (1964- ) 
Don Maynard, with 468 points. (1960- ) 
Bill Mathis, with 252 points. (1960- ) 


* AFL all-time record for yardage 


The Big Play 


HALFBACK SWEEP 


s 


/ P, dase) 
Diagram A Be rT 


The good ball-carriers in pro football, players like Emerson Boozer (32) 
of the Jets, often gain extra yardage by their ability to ‘‘read’’ the block- 
ing up ahead of them. In Diagram A, the Jets run Boozer on what 
amounts to an option sweep—that is, Emerson has the option of going 
inside the end or outside, depending on the direction and success of 
his blocking. The play starts with a fake handoff to fullback Matt Snell 
(41), who dives into the line and throWs a cutoff block on the defensive 
right tackle. The Jets’ left guard, meanwhile, pulls laterally and gets 
to the outside as quickly as possible to help set up a running lane for 
Boozer, As he takes the handoff and starts moving to the right, Emerson 
sizes up the blocking picture. If Pete Lammons (87), the tight end, can 
hook the linebacker to the inside, Boozer goes wide. If the linebacker 
fights off Lammons’ block and stays outside, Emerson cuts quickly off 
tackle and goes straight upfield. 


FLANKER: DOWN, OUT AND DEEP 


uw 


83 87 
12 
Sul eo 
Diagram B 


One of the big plays for the Jets has been the flanker on a down, out 
and deep route, as shown in Diagram B. The flanker, Don Maynard (13), 
drives straight at the defensive halfback to a depth of 10 yards. At this 
point, Don makes a sharp outside move. Then, as the halfback attempts 
to react to this outside cut, Maynard turns it on again and breaks 
straight up the sideline. Quarterback Joe Namath (12) has the great 
arm to lay the ball deep so Maynard can run under it and make the 
catch. If the defense zones Maynard, Namath can go to his alternate 
man, split end George Sauer (83), on a quick 10-yard square-in pattern. 
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New York in Action 


Ralph Baker, 235-pound LB, shows why he was scourge of league. Here he 
flies through the air to slap down pass attempted by QB Kay Stephenson, 
despite what appears to be solid blocking. 


Joe Namath (12) is cocked and primed, as Don Maynard (13) makes his 
cut on post-pattern and breaks into the clear. This unique view shows pass 
blocking by Herman (67), Schmitt (52) and Hill (75). 
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OAKLAND RAIDERS 


Boston QB Mike Taliaferro is swamped by fearsome Oakland charge, which in 
this instance consists of 275-pound Ben Davidson (tackling Taliaferro) and Ike 
Lassiter, 270-pounder about to hit Mike. All this fury was achieved while Justin 
Canale (63) and Tom Funchess (73) executed perfect—but futile—blocks. 


n original AFL franchise-holder, 
the city of Oakland has had 
the equivalent of many more than 
nine football seasons condensed 
into the time span that began in 
1960. From the bottom to the top 
. . . from cellar to championship 
. . . from defensive anemia to de- 
fensive superiority, Oakland has 
suffered with, cheered for and sup- 
ported fanatically its Raiders. 
Oakland, situated as an adjunct 
to San Francisco and for years 
called ‘‘that San Francisco suburb,” 
has long yearned for an identity. 
The Raiders helped create one in 
sports, and the citizens responded 
with season ticket purchases, a 
wondrous new stadium and a year- 
round adulation of their heroes. 
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“There cannot be a better city to 
be a football player in than Oak- 
land,"’ quarterback Daryle Lamon- 
ica has said. 

A team that won just twice in 
1961 and just once in 1962, the 
Raiders suddenly took shape and 
form with a 10-4 season in 1963, 
earning Coach of the Year honors 
for young Al Davis. The first league 
championship was bagged in 1967 
and with it a trip to the Super Bowl, 
where the Raiders gave mighty 
Green Bay an even match before 
succumbing. 

The Raiders’ team motto is 
“Pride and Poise.'’ As a football 
town, Oakland can wear the salu- 
tation with equal and deserving 
honor. 


Oakland 1969 Schedule 


September 14 ............ HOUSTON! St tdariis a «saan 1:00 p.m. 
September 20 ............ MUNI SS4 O54 ps BOS re bieg Bootes 8:00 p.m. 
September 28) a5 oF seers es abBOSton! paceea4 Gas An wow 1:30 p.m. 
October’ Ae «sss Sala eleand ava QUMMISHAL fe curate ce iordre uel e drat? 8:00 p.m. 
Ostoner 12's... .44 so pel Ad BE Denver 34.5.2. 45.60. 2.005 Se 2:00 p.m. 
QOStODERI TOTS: 2% Sorc. aea a cuersiays BUPFRALOH ca. c ie cae Weds 1:00 p.m. 
OCtOBei26: con iarce iste cass atiSalDIOBO: Acie. cicta pewin es 1:00 p.m. 
NOVEMDER 2S. . ecis cae cess BL SICIMTEAL ee tioterrate av pete 1:30 p.m. 
November 9 ............. DENVER: > 6.204 ire AN ot ees 1:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ SANDIEGO! 2% eis cies ete 1:00 p.m. 
November 23 .. 0.2... .2 205 at Kansas Ory ee so: 45, ied 2 3:00 p.m. 
November 30 ............ ALINGW. YORK) vas x © aeee pataa €or 1:30 p.m. 
Meceiberhy sia Cloota scar chee GINSINNATI SF. eee balsa 1:00 p.m. 
December 13 ..........55 KANSAS! ‘CITY 4 22.66 20964 1:00 p.m. 


{All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


Gia Klann titans asx atte ee a atts oe ha Ge Oe Buffalo 6 
s AT «5 ihacarehes wsca: phe Gediahioecahe arms Gab REID t ee Miami 21 
* 7 a Se ee ee ee eee Houston 15 
8 GE nalh Ws Dees ta eve tai a ene we BOSTON 10 
ck DA hs etches badeb oder ales Re at wanitie otatoke aistpials an Bier SAN DIEGO 23 
ni PO dcr a2 Snag vegte zante ne Rey Kansas City 24 
’ ie deo Nea RS CRY BY BRAS Ae OMe CINCINNATI 10 
" < [Ee ee eee Pe KANSAS CITY 21 
‘a ILA 9 juice tend feist Sp Arist Wi 31D oiog Duhon ep bahrremareis Mee Denver 7 
se ADO, co: AKA MOLT hoie AN = ORAS ES NEW YORK 32 
‘ SAE Na jhe phe acer ecg i <aiah tame acd ears Hei A CemGrS Cincinnati 0 
i DOS Ss: Snag ah Bae tu ararth eraitinandh aren't oo Soe BUFFALO 10 
@ 3h Hs ho Cee a Ae Noeandes sik Reng ARRAS Seal Fest DENVER 27 
- BSE ol cn ED ee eee vertalenek. Be Acre San Diego 27 
TOTALS 453 233 


FINAL RECORD: WON 12 — LOST 2 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


Oakland: SLAs cing t face oes civ k ae wanes Baltimore (NFL) 14 
e BA Bt  catdiscg > anteg-3 hg, sakes an sinh San Diego 7 
bts Nera Snte Bie tg Baad hee, Sag Sy wed ete Kansas City 31 
Hy Oc cdixth, costings 2 Saviehy opatuSr dreds gue © San Francisco (NFL) 19 
” BMA rhs, gota hie ee oh ee Denver (Portland) 7 
TOTALS 113 78 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 3 — LOST 2 


Oakland Key Players 


GEORGE ATKINSON, Def. Back, 6-0, 180, 2nd Yr., Age 22, Morris Brown. 
Outstanding rookie last season, led league in kickoff returns (32 for 802 
yards 25.1 average) and intercepted four passes for 66 yards and one 
D while playing as regular. Finished second in punt returns (36 for 
490 yards) behind K.C.’s Noland Smith. Longest was 86 yards for TD. 


FRED BILETNIKOFF, Flanker, 6-1, 190, 5th Yr., Age 26, Florida State. 


Leading Raider receiver and third in league with 61 receptions for 1,037 
yards, six TDs. Finest individual season pecsonslly, but had 40 for 875 
yards in '67. Fine moves and can turn short gains into long ones with 
deception and speed. Always a threat to break up game. 


BILLY CANNON, Tight End, 6-1, 215, 10th Yr., Age 32, LS.U. 

Original AFL member, came to Raiders in '64. Made amazing switch 
from All-League runner to All-League receiver after iniury. Caught 
23 passes last season for 360 yards. Had 32 in '67 for 629 yards, 10 
TDs as Oakland won AFL crown. No. 1 pick. 


DAN CONNERS, Linebacker, 6-1, 230, 6th Yr., Age 28, Miami (Fla.). 


Fiery competitor made All-League after being considered marginal at 
best with Raiders in first two seasons, Came on in '67, the champion- 
ship year, with All-Pro selection, three interceptions, exceptional game 
vs. Packers in Super Bowl. Registered two interceptions in "68. 


BEN DAVIDSON, Defensive End, 6-7, 275, Sth Yr., Age 29, Washington. 

The “'tree’’ that grew in Oakland, Ben was cut by NFL Giants, Redskins, 
Packers. Now considered one of game’s top linemen. Hard to fool, 
harder to stop. Unusual agility for man so big, has great strength. 
Played in last three All-Star games, two-time All-League selection. 


HEWRITT DIXON, Fullback, 6-1, 230, 7th Yr., Age 28, Florida A&M. 

Powerful runner with good speed. Finished third in AFL with 865 yards, 
4.2 average. Showed versatility with 38 receptions for 360 more yards. 
Breaks tackles, then can run through secondary. Came from Broncos 
in '66 trade, In Top Ten rushing-receiving in '67. Great in Super Bowl. 


DAVE GRAYSON, Defensive Back, 5-10, 187, 9th Yr., Age 30, Oregon. 


League’s leading interception-man with 10, voted All-Pro fifth time. 
Joined Raiders in '65 from Oakland, has registered 39 career thefts. 
Good tackler, hits with power from cornerback position. Good speed, 
hard to beat.on long stuff. College running back. Can play safety. 


DARYLE LAMONICA, Quarterback, 6-3, 215, 7th Yr., Age 27, Notre Dame. 
AFL's No. 2 passer in '68, Had 206 completions in 416 tries for 3,245 
ards, 25 TDs, only 15 intercepted. Came to Raiders in trade with Bills 
or Tom Flores, Art Powell. Proved to be instant star, led team to 13-1 
mark in '67 and league championship. Named AFL Player of Year. 
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IKE LASSITER, Def. End, 6-5, 270, 8th Yr., Age 28, St. Augustine (N.C.). 
Joined Raiders in '65 after being cut loose by Denver. Worked into start- 
ing job and has become All-Star since. Strong and quick, has good size 
and is agile in getting to QBs, Gets top grades for consistency, Uses 
arms well in fighting off blocks. NAIA All-America tackle. 


KENT McCLOUGHAN, Defensive Back, 6-1, 190, 4th Yr., Age 26, Nebraska. 


All-League cornerback, hurt last year. Played only eight games, fell off 
to one interception. Had nine thefts in first three seasons. Hard tackler, 
smart defender. Outstanding (9.5) speed. Appears sound again, will be 
impossible to keep on bench. 


JIM OTTO, Center, 6-2, 248, 10th Yr., Age 30, Miami (Fla,). 

Rightfully called AFL’s top center. Only player to be on every AFL All- 
League team since formation. Has also played in every All-Star game. 
Overlooked in 1960 draft because he weighed only 200. Outstanding 
blocker, feared on downfield assignments, perfect in pass-blocking. 


CHARLES SMITH, Def. Back-Running Back, 6-1, 205, 2nd Yr., Age 23, Utah. 
Was best runner around second half of last season, finished with 426 
yards in 88 carries, 321 yards for 22 receptions. Unquestioned speed, 


once beat Jim Hines (9.2) in high school. Good size, too. Strong and 
quick. Can also play defense and as wide receiver. Great acceleration. 


WARREN WELLS, Split End, 6-1, 190, 4th Yr., Age 25, Texas Southern. 
Released by NFL Lions, AFL Chiefs, hooked on with Raiders in '67 and 
had just 13 catches . . . for 302 yards, six TDs. Came into his own last 
year, with 53 receptions for 1,137 yards and league-leading 11 TDs. 
Great speed and moves, adequate size, Had long catch of 94 yards, 


John Madden 


Head Coach 


From coach of the Raider linebackers to head coach of the 

Raiders in one swift move. That is the John Madden story, 

and he now embarks on the task of maintaining the superior- 

ity Oakland teams have achieved in the past several seasons. 

Madden was named coach by managing partner (and him- 
self a former Raider coach) Al Davis, when John Rauch took the job offered 
by Ralph Wilson in Buffalo. A former assistant at San Diego State (1964-'66) 
Madden was responsible for molding so many of the State defenses that have 
been utilized by pro teams via the draft. His professional career (with the 
Philadelphia Eagles as a tackle) was shortened with a knee injury in 1959, and 
he immediately began building a second career as a coach. John coached the 
Hancock Junior College (Santa Maria, Cal.) team for two years as an aide and 
two as head coach. Hancock was undefeated in 1963 and assumed national 
prominence with a No. 9 JUCO ranking. Madden becomes the youngest (33) 
coach in either league, and one definitely with success imprinted in his future. 
Perhaps a mark of his potential was Davis’ selection of him for the all-important 
position over several older men and men with other teams who applied for con- 
sideration. ‘| don't know how to coach a losing team," he said, ‘‘and | won't 
have that worry here.” 
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NO. 


43 
40 
50 
25 
21 
53 
16 
24 
48 
33 
55 
83 
10 
35 
71 
11 
45 
30 
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Oakland 1969 Veteran Roster 


NAME 


Atkinson, George 
Banaszak, Pete 
Benson, Duane 
Biletnikoff, Fred 
Bird, Roger 
Birdwell, Dan 
Blanda, George 
Brown, Willie 
Budness, Bill 
Cannon, Billy 
Conners, Dan 
Davidson, Ben 
Dickey, Eldridge 
Dixon, Hewritt 
Dotson, Al 
Eischeid, Mike 
Grayson, Dave 
Hagberg, Roger 
Harvey, Jim 
Hawkins, Wayne 
Kocourek, Dave 
Kruse, Bob 
Lamonica, Daryle 
Lassiter, Ike 
McCloughan, Kent 
Morrison, Dave 
Oats, Carleton 
Ogas, Dave 
Oliver, Ralph 
Otto, Gus 

Otto, Jim 
Ridlehuber, Preston 
Roderick, John 
Rubke, Karl 
Schuh, Harry 
Shell, Art 
Smith, Charles 
Svihus, Bob 
Thomas, Gene 
Upshaw, Gene 
Wells, Warren 
Williams, Howie 


HT 


6-0 
5-11 
62 
6-1 
5-11 
6-4 
6-3 
6-1 
6-2 
6-1 
6-1 
6-7 
62 
6-1 
6-4 
60 
5-10 
6-1 
65 
6.0 
6-5 
6-2 
6-3 
6-5 
6-1 
5-11 
6-3 
6-3 
6-2 
6-2 
62 
6-1 
6.0 
6-4 
6.2 
65 
6-1 
6-4 
6-1 
65 
6-1 
6-1 


WT 


180 
200 
215 
190 
195 
250 
215 
190 
215 
215 
230 
275 
198 
230 
260 
190 
185 
215 
245 
240 
235 
250 
215 
270 
190 
185 
260 
240 
220 
220 
248 
215 
180 
234 
260 
255 
205 
245 
210 
255 
190 
190 


AGE AFLYR 


22 
25 
24 
26 
25 
30 
4l 
28 
26 
32 
28 
29 
23 
28 
26 
28 
29 
29 
26 
30 
30 
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COLLEGE 


Morris Brown 
Miami (Florida) 
Hamline University 
Florida State 
Kentucky 

Houston 

Kentucky 
Grambling 

Boston University 
LSU 

Miami (Florida) 
Washington 
Tennessee A. & I. 
Florida A. & M. 
Grambling 

Upper lowa 
Oregon 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Pacific 

Wisconsin 

Wayne State (Neb.) 
Notre Dame 

St. Augustine 
Nebraska 

S.W. Texas State 
Florida A. & M. 
San Diego State 
Southern California 
Missouri 

Miami (Florida) 
Georgia 

SMU 

Southern California 
Memphis State 
Maryland State 
Utah 

Southern California 
Florida A. & M. 
Texas A. & I. 

Texas Southern 
Howard 


Oakland 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs No. Yards 
Dion: cc5i5% 206; ‘865° 43: 28 2 ‘Bird uc. .sessers: 3 62 
Smith ....... 95 504 53° 65 5 £Williams ......... 2 66 
Banaszak 91 362 40 43 4. Brown........... 2 27 
Hagberg ..... 39: 164° 42" 09) 2. Conners: 2. .c.05. 2 5 
Lamonica 19 OS. 4.0)) G15) Va Powers esos 1 3 
a acne eed ° 3 ie a a McCloughan ...... 1 0 
CUS, Su srsowre ‘ 
Eischeid 2 Bis 205) Geof a, \WSIERMEE BEL. ets Tord Ae 
Ridlehuber ... 4 w 11:8) -I0)s 0 ae eitine < fe a 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. hl eat th on 
Lamonica 416 206 .499 3,245 25 15* 
Blanda .. 49 30 .612 522 6 2 PUNTRET. No. Yards Ave. 
Davidson, C. 2 1 .500 4 0 0 Atkinson ie Sask 36* 490* 13.6 
Banaszak 1 0 .000 OH. >.0" si Bled oes see 1l 128 11.6 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs aig p BI 6 he 
Biletnikoff .61 1,037 17.4 82 6 ee 
Wells ..... 53 1.139 20.9 94* 11* PUNTING No. Yards 
Dit A : sa a3 ai 2 Ejischeid ........ 64 = 2,788 
annon : 15. 8 6 
Smith ..... Saat SAD RS ee eee nae. Oe 
Banaszak..15 182 121 49 1 OBlanda....0 0 0 5 
Miller ..... 9 176 196 39 | Wells ..... PTE) tar 90 
Hagberg... 8 78 98 42 1 Biletnikoff .1 6 7 0 
Todd ...... 4 40 100 18 oO Smith ....5 2 7 0 
Kocourek. .. 3. «4 46.«15.3 «18 «1 «(Gannon ... 0 GCG 
Dickey .... 1 34 340 34 «#0 ne a } ; : 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards Long TDs Atkinson ‘ : ‘ 3 0 3 0 
AVEO crf ticsona% crane 10* 195 54 tT) Oddi a5 20,2 2400 20 0 
Atkinson ........- 4 66 33 1 Hagberg ... 1 1 2 0 
* Led AFL 

Oakland All-Time Club Leaders 
RUSHING 


Clem Daniels, with 5,103 yards in 1,133 carries. 
Hewritt Dixon, with 1,701 yards in 427 carries. 


PASSING 
Tom Flores, with 810 completions in 1,640 attempts for 11,635 yards 
and 92 TDs. 
Cotton Davidson, with 410 completions in 974 attempts, for 6,520 yards 
and 41 TDs. 
Daryle Lamonica, with 426 completions in 841 attempts for 6,473 yards 
and 55 TDs. 


RECEIVING 
Art Powell, with 254 receptions for 4,491 yards and 50 TDs. 
Clem Daniels, with 161 receptions for 2,751 yards and 21 TDs. 
Fred Biletnikoff, with 142 receptions for 2,316 yards and 14 TDs. 
Hewritt Dixon, with 126 receptions for 1,268 yards and 8 TDs. 


INTERCEPTIONS 
Warren Powers, with 22. 
Dave Grayson, with 20. 
Tom Morrow, with 19. 


SCORING 
Clem Daniels, with 324 points. 
Art Powell, with 300 points. 
George Blanda, with 233 points. 


Long TDs 
86 2" 
50 0 
18 0 

0 0 


Long 
72 


Avg. 
43.6 
FG 
21 


oooooco°ceea 


(1961-'67) 
(1966- ) 


(1960-'66) 
(1962-'66) 
(1967- ) 


(1963-'66) 
(1961 dee 
(1965- 

(1966- ) 


(1963-'68) 
(1965- ) 
(1962-'64) 


(1962-'67) 
(1963-'66) 
(1967- ) 
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The Big Play 


POWER SWEEP 


Diagram A 


Oakland's Hewritt Dixon, a 6-1, 230-pound fullback, is such an inside 
running threat that it often pays the Raiders to use him as a decoy 
rather than as a ball-carrier. As shown in Diagram A, quarterback Daryle 
Lamonica takes advantage of the defense’s keying on Dixon (35) to 
spring Charlie Smith (23) loose around right end. Lamonica immobilizes 
the defense momentarily by faking an inside handoff to Dixon, who 
drives into the line and throws a seal-off block on the defensive left 
tackle. After pulling the ball out of Hewritt’s mid-section, Lamonica 
pitches it back to the fleet Smith, who heads for the outside. Both the 
Oakland right guard and right tackle pull on this maneuver, the guard 
attempting to ride the defensive halfback out of the play and the tackle 
looping back to block the linebacker to the inside. If the fake to Dixon 
succeeds in ‘‘freezing’’ the defense, even for a split second, the Raider 
blockers should have fine angles on their targets. 


FLOODING THE WEAK SIDE 


25 


Diagram B 35 


When Lamonica (3) floods the left side with three receivers, as outlined 
in Diagram B, he opens up the right zone for his favorite target, flanker 
Fred Biletnikoff (25). This concentration of receivers to one side puts 
the elusive, sure-handed Biletnikoff in a one-on-one situation with the 
defensive halfback, who can expect no help from his safetymen, both 
of whom are occupied. The Raider flanker can run either a square-in or 
a square-out, depending on the initial reaction of the man covering him. 
In the event of a blitz by the linebackers, Lamonica can dump the ball 
to Hewritt Dixon (35) in the left flat. Dixon runs what is known as a 
“safety-valve’’ route. 
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Raiders in Action 


Running back Pete Banaszak takes handoff from QB Daryle Lamonica (3), 
cuts off solid block by center Jim Otto (00) on Boston DT Houston Antwine 
(65) and heads for open turf. Pete gained 362 yards in 1968. 


Daryle Lamonica, the Raiders’ All-Star quarterback, prepares to fling far 
downfield behind protection from tackle Bob Svihus (76) and despite pres- 
sure exerted from other side by Chargers’ LB Jeff Staggs (81). 
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SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 
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Riding George Atkinson’s back—literally—is what Charger receiver Gary 
Garrison wound up doing while scoring against Oakland. Raiders’ DE Ike 
Lassiter (77) is powerless to prevent one of 10 Garrison TDs in 1968. 


an Diego received its Chargers 
S a year after the AFL began 
seasonal play. They moved down 
the coast from Los Angeles, when 
Barron Hilton decided to explore 
the promise held out by city offi- 
cials. It has been a love story of 
immense proportions, capped with 
the construction of beautiful San 
Diego Stadium, a 50,000-seat 
arena of multi-colored charm, 
which opened in August of 1967. 

Now the Chargers—the win- 
ningest team in the history of the 
league—are such an integral part 
of pro football that no one ques- 
tions San Diego as a franchise 
site. Indeed, it has proven to be 
one of the league’s most consist- 
ently successful. 
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But games have not always been 
won... memories are not all of 
glory and fame. . . there is always 
that long-awaited pre-season match 
with the rival Rams of the NFL 
to remember, a nightmarish 50-7 
defeat in the new stadium as 46,- 
293 watched. Yet even then, hu- 
mor came to the rescue. With the 
score 43-0 at the half, stockholder 
Pierre Salinger turned to his com- 
panion and said: ‘‘l would jump 
but | know I'd be intercepted by a 
Ram." 

Yet the Chargers went on to an 
8-5-1 season in 1967 (it was 8-1 
at one point) and were 9-5 last 
season. And the 1969 team is fully 
equipped to bring a championship 
to Southern California. 


San Diego 1969 Schedule 


September 14............ KANSAS) GITIY Gds. Hisbtasd cats 1:00 p.m. 
September 21 ............ BUGIICINMAU fy oie ses sre st etd 1:30 p.m. 
September 28 ............ NEWYORK i251. ae eee tes 1:00 p.m. 
October a. fia cew asa cane CINCINNATI ..........4005 8:00 p.m. 
October. ge ages PS ashe AG VTE iste et cee ano pee oma 8:00 p.m. 
October lore aa iit) aiscciiaies AUIBOSEONE. vs tease degsuy a gene ooh m 1:30 p.m. 
October 2Gi,c. sm wise s. sc5sc.3. 5.008 DAKLAND! | jknccsted vans 208 1:00 p.m. 
NOVGMBE R64. us one ca wate eg AUER MIEN i hie e qe ot Writer I 2:00 p.m. 
November 9 ..........56. at Kansas City’. 26.4 shade ois SR 3:00 p.m. 
November 16 ............ at Oakland: 25-5 sec Soete sons 1:00 p.m. 
November 23 ............ DENVER: %. S7iicts Se Rctee ies 1:00 p.m. 
November 27 ............ at HOUSTON, See e Cate nee 3:00 p.m. 
Becemnshera st ics eaeehs BOSTON (isccc.c ato. see peer, 1:00 p.m. 
December V4 o.oo... vc ceca BUFFALGW che lous sie a cro. is 1:00 p.m. 


(All times Local, Daylight or Standard) 


1968 Regular Season Record 


SaniDlegor $297 sis sg cur hates Sener eT ome eee ae CINCINNATI 13 
tH AN as big: 5. gcse ced die eRe Mew Wind Soe A HOUSTON 14 
7s ERG austad Gyeartninche Sei axatre Meter hob saein alee eae Cincinnati 10 
* OME. oes \atcntuerrnaa b.tech dds wicker tetde ne New York 23 
de BUF mi l,. toh, bare tr ccs en Seven ke Oakland 14 
ah BS tah bah Sie ied acandhin & gas GoM eects ea DENVER 24 
= OG votiec s- akvty Bopeae shontlel G sie aahee,s, of algiecinlatse ate Kansas City 27 
e OA 8, re wp achat Gaara mah Oban Mae pine en MIAMI 28 
“ AP eee Sere kiana tion Bote Petre eran oreo ee Boston 17 
o 7a We ne eee ee eee haere ee eh aN Buffalo 6 
es 1 CA Ree imei Bek Be rd tel, ain hele ge Loire Ay, ofr NEW YORK 37 
* AUP Sa a as eRe CE IE A Oe RCO Two WS Denver 23 
as Bh ural ercaal ea eigen aat oeevS hanes gees ERBGh RS KANSAS CITY 40 
a DT i a eee an cah ee eee se, US a ate Ura oR OAKLAND 34 
TOTALS 382 310 


FINAL RECORD: WON 9 — LOST 5 


(Home Games Capitalized) 


1968 Pre-season Record 


SarMewar QO 's sce n, Spy wireline ee in ae} San Francisco (NFL) 18 
ze Lie ME dy Shad bic a BA 3 EEG ere ae Oakland 31 
“ty Ee atid faittarkud hee + Arbte tet laeeatle Pittsburgh (NFL) 36 
re Sink Ero, heehee hae Ree, ARE aha Los Angeles (NFL) 13 
Wy Bre ceo Me, Nocatee Uhyakee tice nese Denver (San Antonio) 3 
TOTALS 111 101 


PRE-SEASON RECORD: WON 3 — LOST 2 
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San Diego Key Players 


CHUCK ALLEN, Linebacker, 6-0, 225, 9th Yr., Age 30, Washington. 

Won middle linebacking job and did well. With Chargers since '61, was 
starter until breaking ankle in ’66. Quickness and strength keep him a 
thorn in offense’s side. Has 20 career interceptions, All-League twice. 
Was All-West coach at Washington. 


LANCE ALWORTH, Flanker, 6-0, 180, 8th Yr., Age 29, Arkansas. 


Thought to be pro football's outstanding wide receiver by many, at 
worst earns draw in Hayes-Sauer-Homer Jones class. Only man in AFL 
annals to have six consecutive 1,000-plus receiving seasons. Led team 
again in '68 with 68 catches for 1,312 yards, 10 TDs. 


SCOTT APPLETON, Defensive Tackle, 6-3, 260, 6th Yr., Age 25, Texas. 
Started every game last two seasons. Came to Chargers from Houston 
in '67, Most consistent lineman on defense, says coach, Great strength, 
powerful arms. Solid tackler difficult to fool, Gets to QB quickly. Unani- 
mous college All-America, voted nation’s top lineman as senior. 


; 
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LESLIE “SPEEDY” DUNCAN, Def. Back, 5-10, 175, 6th Yr., Age 26, Jack. St. 


Nickname is well-earned. Has run 220 in 21 flat. Took punt back 95 
yards for TD, had 586 yards with kickoff returns for 23.4 average. 
Played in 10 games, but injuries were minor. Signed as free agent in 
’63. Can tackle well, stays with receivers. 


GARY GARRISON, Split End, 6-1, 195, 4th Yr., Age 24, San Diego State. 


Prevents constant double-teaming of Alworth. Considerable threat, has 
speed, good moves, fine pass-catching ability. Hauled down 52 passes 
in ’68 for 1,103 yards, equalled Alworth’s 10 TDs. Hadi likes to use him 
for long passes starting as fake curl patterns. 


KENNY GRAHAM, Defensive Back, 6-0, 205, 6th Yr., Age 27, Washington St. 
Underwent surgery on shoulder prior to '68 season, responded with 
team-leading five interceptions. Fierce tackler, twice All-League. Sur- 
prised by making squad as regular after being No. 13 draft in ’63. Has 
21 career interceptions. Speed, strength both outstanding. 


JOHN HADL, Quarterback, 6-1, 215, 8th Yr., Age 29, Kansas. 

Holds most Charger passing records, including two broken last season 
4 for TD tosses (27), yardage (3,473). Had 208 completions, nine below 
' his record 217 set in '67. Powerful, elusive runner when pressured. Can 

also punt. “John should get the praise | get,’* says Alworth. 


BRAD HUBBERT, Fullback, 6-0, 227, 3rd Yr., Age 28, Arizona. 


Outstanding as '67 rookie (643 yards, 214 receiving for 857 total) Brad 
was lost for last 12 games by injury. Sound now, counted on to supply 
ground attack to balance aerial game. Strong blocker, speed comes in 
bursts. If sound, should win job from Foster and Allison. i 


La 
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JACQUE MacKINNON, Tight End, 6-4, 240, 9th Yr., Age 30, Colgate. 
Enjoyed best season as pro last year with 646 yards gained on 33 
catches, scored six TDs. Tremendous blocker, fair-to-good speed for 
size. Has been asked to play tackle, guard, fullback with Chargers. 
No. 33 draft choice, lowest ever to make good. 


RON MIX, Tackle, 6-4, 250, 10th Yr., Age 31, U.S.C. 

Perennial All-League choice, has not missed a year since league was 
founded. Great speed and experience. Strength is legendary. Fine down- 
field blocker, quick and effective on pass-blocking. Drafted No. 1 by 
Colts, became first major draft to sign in AFL. 


DICK POST, Halfhack, 5-9, 191, 3rd Yr., Age 23, Houston, 

Surprise, surprise . . . a little man made it. Not oy made it, but big. 
5 Dick ran for 663 yards as rookie in '67, added 278 receiving. Scored 

eight TDs. Scoffed at sophomore jinx last season with team-leading 758 

yards rushing, 165 additional receiving. Solid blocker, great speed. 


WALT SWEENEY, Guard, 6-3, 260, 7th Yr., Age 28, Syracuse. 


Second consecutive year as first team All-League. Has played in six 
straight All-Star games, Has quickness and speed to go with ideal size. 
Excellent pulling out for sweeps, Versatile, can play tight end, fullback, 
defensive end or linebacker. No. 1 draft, played as All-America. 


RUSS WASHINGTON, Defensive Tackle, 6-6, 290, 2nd Yr., Age 23, Missouri. 
Gigantic tackle was team's No. 1 choice for last season, won starting 
role as rookie and gave promise of superstar career ahead. Amazingly 
quick for gargantuan size, has been known to pursue and catch ball- 
carrier. Great straight-ahead strength. 


Sid Gillman 


Head Coach 


Entering his 35th year of coaching, only Sid Gillman’s ever- 

present bow tie has remained unchanged. Otherwise, he has 

shown his talent, versatility and good common sense by ad- 

justing to the constantly-changing game of football. But, per- 

haps, one other factor has remained the same: Sid Gillman’'s 
penchant for winning. In 10 years as a collegiate head coach (Miami of Ohio 
1944.47, Cincinnati 1949-'54) his record was an astonishing 81-19-2. The 
Bearcats were 10-1 in 1951 and Miami was undefeated in 1947. And then Sid 
began to shock the pro world. He was hired—as a relative unknown—to become 
head coach of the mighty L.A. Rams. Did he accept? You bet. Did he success- 
fully come through? He did better than survive . . . he won the Western Division 
championship as a rookie coach. He stayed on from 1955 through 1959 and 
in 1960 became head coach of the Los Angeles (soon-to-be San Diego) Chargers. 
Five divisional titles and an AFL crown followed in the next six years. Sid's AFL 
record is 69-37-6 and, since 1944’s 8-1 record at Miami, Gillman has gone 
179-92-9 as a head coach. That long career began as an end coach at Ohio State 
in 1934, a full 10 years before the first head position was offered. Gillman was 
honored as the 1968 Man of the Year by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 
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San Diego 1969 Veteran Roster 


NO. NAME 


71 Akin, Harold 
50 Allen, Chuck 
32 Allison, Jim 
19 Alworth, Lance 
70 Appleton, Scott 
59 Barnes, Pete 
40 Beauchamp, Joe 
86 Billingsley, Ron 
68 Briggs, Bob 
15 Brittenum, Jon 
82 DeLong, Steve 
45 Duncan, Leslie 
49 Dyer, Ken 
58 Erlandson, Tom 
36 Farley, Dick 
42 Fenner, Lane 
61 Fetherston, Jim 
37 Foster, Gene 
83 Frazier, Willie 
27 Garrison, Gary 
33 Graham, Kenny 
65 Gruneisen, Sam 
21 Hadi, John 
24 Howard, Bob 
26 Hubbert, Brad 
72 Kirner, Gary 
51 Lenkaitis, Bill 
9 Lincoln, Keith 
73 Little, Larry 


38 MacKinnon, Jacque 


74 Mix, Ron 

76 Owens, Terry 
29 Partee, Dennis 
22 Post, Dick 

57 Print, Bob 

80 Ridge, Houston 
20 Smith, Russ 

23 Speights, Dick 
81 Staggs, Jeff 

78 Sweeney, Walt 
43 Tolbert, Jim 

85 Washington, Russ 
87 White, Andre 
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HT 


6-4 
6-0 
6-0 
6-0 
6-3 
6-2 
5-11 
6-7 
6-4 
6-0 
6-2 
5-10 
6-3 
6-3 
6-0 
6-5 
6-2 
5-11 
6-4 
6-1 
6-0 
6-1 
6-1 
6-2 
6-0 
6-3 
6-3 
6-1 
6-1 
6-4 
6-4 
6-6 
6-2 
5.9 
6-0 
6-4 
6-0 
5-11 
6-2 
6-3 
6-3 
6-6 
63 


WT 


260 
225 
215 
180 
260 
245 
185 
265 
270 
185 
252 
175 
185 
220 
185 
210 
225 
220 
235 
195 
205 
250 
215 
190 
227 
255 
250 
215 
270 
240 
250 
270 
208 
191 
220 
245 
209 
175 
240 
260 
207 
290 
225 


Age 
24 
30 
25 
29 
25 
23 
24 
24 
24 
25 
26 
26 
23 
29 
22 
24 
24 
26 
26 
24 
27 
28 
29 
24 
28 
27 
23 
30 
23 
30 
31 
24 
23 
23 
25 
24 
24 
23 
25 
28 
25 
23 
24 
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COLLEGE 


Oklahoma State 
Washington 

San Diego State 
Arkansas 

Texas 

Southern University 
lowa State 
Wyoming 
Heidelberg 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Jackson State 
Arizona State 
Washington State 
Boston University 
Florida State 
California 

Arizona State 
Arkansas A. M. & N. 
San Diego State 
Washington State 
Villanova 

Kansas 

San Diego State 
Arizona 

Southern California 
Penn State 
Washington State 
Bethune-Cookman 
Colgate 

Southern California 
Jacksonville State 
SMU 

Houston 

Dayton 

San Diego State 
Miami 

Wyoming 

San Diego State 
Syracuse 

Lincoln 

Missouri 

Florida A. & M, 


San Diego 1968 Club Leaders 


RUSHING Att. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
POSTS is Oh yetuss 151)? 258" 5:0" 162) eS 
Smith ....... 88 426 48 37 4 
Foster .:.... 109 394 36 22 1 
Hubbert ..... 28) (119: “A 12 <2 
PASSING Att. Comp. Pct. Yards TDs Int. 
Hadl ...., 440* 208* 47.3 3,473* 27° 32 
Brittenum . 17 9° 52:9), 125 1 
PASS REC. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Alworth 68" 1,312* 193 89 10 
Garrison ...52 1,103 21.2 84 10 
MacKinnon . 33 646 196 62 6 
Foster .... 23 224 97 48 0 
Post)*ietors 18 165 OD ee 0 
Frazier .... 16 237 «+148 48 3 
INTERCEPTIONS No. Yards long TDs 
Beauchamp ....... 5 114 35 oe 
Graham .......... 5 87 42 0 
WOWDERE qt t 233 a4 2 42 22 0 
Erlandson ........ 2 22 16 0 
CLABES Hake y 2 2 2 0 
DUNGarts tad encore 1 4 4 0 
Allen tes comes. 1 4 4 0 
* Led AFL 


** Two-point conversion 


Yards Long TOs 
Howard .......... 0 0 0 
Fetherston ....... 0 0 0 
KICKOFF RET. No. Yards Avg. Long TDs 
Duncan ...... 25 586 234 53 O 
PoStinesru.t his 10; 199 199 38 0 
Allison ...... x Ait Diao F223)" 6:0 
PUNT RET. No. Yards Ave. Long TDs FC 
Duncan ....18 206 114 95* 1 5 
Graham .... ASA, 22) Ole AD. 
PUNTING No. Yards Avg. Long 
PSTTICR: | cet « auebe 56 2,281 40.7 60 
SCORING TOR TOP TDs PAT FG Pts. 
Partee ....0 0O 0 40 22 106 
Alworth ...0 10 10 15430 62 
Garrison 0 410 10 0 0 60 
MacKinnon . 0 6 6 1* 1g 38 
Smith ..... 4 0 4 a 24 
Frazier 0 3 3 0 0 18 
Posb)-s53<: 3) 0 3 0 oO 18 
Beauchamp 2 Dr 32) wh 8 12 
Had] ...... 2 0 2 ar 0 12 
Hubbert ... 2 0 2 0 0 12 


San Diego All-Time Club Leaders 


RUSHING 


Paul Lowe, with 4,962 yards in 1,013 attempts, 46 TDs. 


Keith Lincoln, with 2,698 yards in 573 attempts. 


PASSING 


John Hadl, with 16,777 yards in 1,081 attempts and 133 TDs. 


Jack Kemp, with 5,996 yards in 815 attempts and 37 TDs. 


PASS RECEIVING 


Lance Alworth, with 394 receptions for 7,974 yards, 73 TDs. 


Don Norton, with 228 receptions for 3,472 yards, 27 TDs. 


INTERCEPTIONS 


Dick Harris, with 29. 
Kenny Graham, with 21. 
Chuck Allen, with 20. 


SCORING 


Lance Alworth, with 452 points. 
Paul Lowe, with 276 points. 


(1960-'67) 
(1961-'66) 


(1962-_) 
(1960-62) 


(1962-_) 
(1960-'66) 


(1960-'65) 
(1964- ) 


(1961- +) 
(1962- _) 
(1960-'67) 
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The Big Play 


HALFBACK DRAW 


Diagram A 7 


With a receiver like split end Lance Alworth (19) and a passer like John 
Hadl (21), the San Diego Chargers make the defense so pass conscious 
that the halfback draw play becomes one of the big weapons in their 
ground attack. Diagram A shows a typical San Diego draw maneuver 
with Alworth, on the left, and Gary Garrison (27), on the right, racing 
deep to force the defense to ‘‘think pass.'’ Had! adds to the deception 
by starting his drop as if to throw. Halfback Dick Post (22) sets up as 
if to pass block for Had! while the Charger left tackle and left guard 
“invite” the defense to penetrate across the line. Once the defensive 
linemen take the bait and start their pass rush, the San Diego linemen 
ride them to the outside. Fullback Gene Foster (37) leads the interfer- 
ence into the tackle-end hole as HadI slips the ball deftly to Post, who 
waits for the defense to commit itself and then darts past the incoming 
pass-rushers, following Foster across the line. 


SPLIT END DELAY 


Diagram B 


The split end delay shown in Diagram B has been a big play for San 
Diego, especially on third and long situations. The defense is usually 
so wary of Lance Alworth (19) going deep that the halfback gives the 
Charger end plenty of room—or, as they say, plays him ‘‘loose."’ This 
sets up the delay square-in shown above. Dick Post (22), a very fast 
back, circles out of the backfield and runs a deep route, drawing the 
free safety with him. Alworth loafs slightly off the line of scrimmage, for 
about five yards, watching intently to see how fast the defensive man 
covering him drops back. Then, at about seven or eight yards, Lance 
breaks it off and veers across the middle to take Hadl’s quick pass. 
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Chargers in Action 


Running back Russ Smith (20) vaults over Charger teammates and through 
gaping hole in Oakland defense for sizeable gain. Having thrown clearing 
blocks are Gene Foster (37), Sam Gruneisen (65). 


They call him Bambi, and here star receiver Lance Alworth proves it as he 
makes one of his patented leaping catches. Oakland defenders Dave Grayson 
(45) and Willie Brown (24) seem to be searching for the AFL's top receiver. 
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NFL Draft Selections for 1969 


(Top 10 of 17 Listed) 


ATLANTA FALCONS DALLAS COWBOYS 
Rnd. Name Pos. College | Rnd. Name Pos. College 

1. KUNZ, George ..... T ..,Notre Dame 1. HILL, Calvin ... SFE e See toipiaa Yale 

2. GIPSON, Paul .....RB -_...Houston 2. FLOWERS, RichmondFL _ Tennessee 

3. SNIDER, Malcolm ..T ... Stanford 3. STINCIC, Tom ..... . Michigan 
SANDSTROM, Jon ..G Oregon State (from San Lee aseye 
(from N.Y. Giants thru Los F Atgeles) HAGEN, Halvor ... DT _ Weber State 

4. MITCHELL, James . TE Prairie View 4. Choice to New Orleans . .......---- 
LYONS, Dickie ..... DB. Kentucky 5. KYLE, Chuck .. LB Purdue 
(from Baltimore) (from Los Angeles) 

5. Choice to Minnesota ._._.. dos Choice to Atlanta thru Baltimore _,. - 
PLEVIAK, Tony ..-..DE . Winois 6. SHAW, Rick . _.FL. . Arizona St. 
(from Dallas thru Baltimore) 7. BALES, Larry “FL Emory & Henry 

6. Choice to Los Angeles .......,... 8. BENHARDT, Yeimer. LB .. Missouri 
OYLER, Wally ..... DB "Louisville 9. WELCH, Claxton ..-RB Oregon 
(from Detroit) 10. GOTTLIEB, Stuart. .T "Weber State 

7. ENDERLE, Richard. G_ -_...Minnesota 
COTTRELL, Theo ._ LB _Del. Valley 
(from Detroit) DETROIT LIONS 

8. CALLAHAN, Jim .,.FL ...... Temple | Rnd. Name Pos. College 


9, Choice to Baltimore .... --...-,..- 


10. STANCIEL, Jeff ....RB ..Miss, Valley | 1+ Choice to Los Angeles. .....-....... 
2. TAYLOR, Altie .. RB ..,Utah State 
BALTIMORE COLTS YARBROUGH, Jim. TE ~~. Florida 
Rnd. Name Pos College (Gomi Las Angeles) : 
a iRT ON: east ia mare 5! 3. WALTON, Larry .., .FL..Arizona State 
é ie t ahoma f 
" HENDRICKS, Ted. LB “Miami | Choice to New York Giants 
MAXWELL, Tom DB Texas A&M 4, Choice to San Francisco 
3. NELSON, Dennis ..T .Illinois Normal | 5- Choice to Minnesota thru Pg 
4. STEWART, Jacky ...RB _.Texas Tech 6. Choice to Atlanta. .-- ------- : 
(from Washington) 7. Choice to Atlanta yo ee 
z Te, Teenie GS Oe Pee 8. CARR, Jim . , ... T Jackson State 
7 + Ket 4 ennessee 9. RASLEY, Rocky G Oregon State 
6. FORTIER, Bill . . T .LSU Fi 
7, FLEMING, Gary... DE .Samford, Ala, | 10. BERGUM, Bob DE . Platte., Wis. 
(OSS, Rel ene RB Toled 
oland ..-.. : Toledo 
8. HAVRILAK, Sam .. OB ..... Bucknell GREEN BAY PACKERS 
9. WRIGHT, George .DT _Sam Houston Rnd. Name Pos. College 
Grom Bios 0B Georgia tech | 2: MOORE, Richie DT , _-Villanova 
D, Larry os. + 2. BRADLEY, Dave .T ... Penn State 
= lied a AL Purdue | 3. SPILIS, John... FL. Nox Illinois 
4. WILLIAMS, Perry .RB ... Purdue 
CHICAGO BEARS 5. HAYHOE, Bill _. DT _.,.So, Calif. 
Rnd. Name Pos. College 6. JONES, Ron .-. ..TE . Tex.-El Paso 
1. MAYES, Rufus ...T......Ohio State (from Pittsburgh) 
2. DOUGLASS, Bob QB .. Kansas VINYARD, Ken.....K . Texas Tech 
me MONTGOMERY, Ross RB Tex. Sahl 7. AGAJANIAN, Larry. ‘DT .. UCLA 
Rudy ' . acitic 8. NELL, Di .DT Ut h Stat 
5. WINEGARONER, Jim TE Notre Dame | 9° HAMPTON, Dand RB. Wyoming 
5 BSpPaRD ran BE... SSGGES | 20: NELSON, Groce” F" No Oak st 
7 RSET Webb _. ioe 58 vail SiNesee 
. oe OR es = IR, sen ive rizona 
10. PEARSON, Ron TE-LB . . Maryland LOS ANGELES RAMS 
11. CAMPBELL, Sam DT ...lowa State | Rnd. Name Pos. College 
1. SMITH, Larry . RB _. Florida 
(from Detroit) 
CEEVELAND BROWS SEYMOUR, Jim ....SE _.Notre Dame 
Rnd. Name Pos. College P 
ae (from Washington) 
1. JOHNSON, Ron ... .RB _.Michigan KLEIN, Bob a STB. So. Calif. 
2. Choice to Washington _. a 2. Choice to Detroit 
ae JENKINS Al G : Pulse 3. Choice to St. Louis thru Detroit. 


(from Philadelphia). 


GLASS, Charles ... TE - -Florida State 4. ZOOK, John ...... .DE “Kansas 
4, SUMMERS, Fred -DB .Wake Forest 5. Choice to Dallas ‘ 
5. HOOKER, Fair . FL... Arizona St. 6. DRONES, A. Z. a w, Texas St. 
6. mean ore ta ey Tex. Christian (from Atlanta) 

rom New York Gian ‘ 

RIGHETTI, Joe... .. DT , Waynesburg | > famine ie Ce arco 
7. SUMNER, Walt |. DB. Florida State : ta ASS 5: ae raene 
8. REYNOLDS, Chuck. C _._._ Tulsa 8. HARVEY, Richard DB . .Jackson St, 
9. KAMZELSKI, Ron ...DT _ .. Minnesota 9. FOOTE, Mike .,...LB_ , Oregon St. 
10. SHELLEY, Greg... G. .. Virginia 10. GORDON, Jerry wT _.. Auburn 
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NFL Draft Selections for 1969 


(Top 10 of 17 Listed) 


MINNESOTA VIKINGS 


Rnd. Name Pos. College 
1. Choice to New Orleans -.... nf 
2. WHITE, Ed ......., _ California 

(from N.Y, Giants) 
MURPHY, Volly ... FL. .Tex.-El Paso 

3. Choice to Philadelphia eres 

4, McCAFFREY, Mike . .LB _ California 

5. BARNES, Jim . . G Arkansas 
(from Atlanta) 

O'SHEA, Mike ,._..SE Utah State 
(from Detroit thru Pittsburgh) 
DAVIS, Corny ....-- RB Kansas St. 

6. BATES, Marion... .DB.Tex. Southern 

7. Choice to Washington PPrrclitien'ds « 

8. WOOD, Harris FL Washington 

9. FINK, Tom ...G Minnesota 

10. McCAULEY, Tom .. SE Wisconsin 

NEW YORK GIANTS 

Rnd. Name Pos. College 
1, DRYER, Fred .DE San Diego St. 
2. Choice to Minnesota ,.........-+--.. 
3. VANOY, Vernon .. . Kansas 

(from Detroit) 
Choice to Atlanta thru Los Angeles 

4, HOUSTON, Rich FL ..E. Texas St, 

5. Choice to New Orleans ...--..--- 

6. Choice to Cleveland .......... 

7. BRENNER, AI ., ...DB Michigan ‘St. 

8. IRBY, George ., RB . Tuskegee 

9. HICKL, Ray....,...LB Texas A&l 

10. GALIARDI, Lou .DT .,,...Dayton 

NEW ORLEANS SAINTS 

Rnd, Name Pos. College 

1. Choice to San Francisco ..,,-...-... 
SHINNERS, John,..G . Xavier 
(from Minnesota) 

2. Choice to Baltimore .. ..,,-..., 
NEAL, Richard ..... DE Southern U. 
(from St. Louis) 

3. Choice to Detroit e ur eietnon aise 

4. HALE, Dennis ..... DB Minnesota 
HUDSPETH, Bob .. T ..So. Illinois 
(from pee 

5. KYASKY, Tony ..-.. DB Syracuse 
CHRISTENSEN, I. oe 5 . . Kansas 
(from _ N.Y. Giants) 

6. MILLER, Bob ...... So. Calif. 

7. Choice to Baltimore ........-60555; 

8. LAWRENCE, Jim .-.FL ....- So, Calif. 

9. OWENS, Joe... ...+ LB. Alcorn A&M 

10. REYNOLDS, McK, . .RB .. Hawaii 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES 

Rnd. Name Pos. College 
1. KEYES, Leroy .....RB . Purdue 
2. CALLOWAY, Ernest .LB .Tex. Southern 
3. Choice to Cleveland _...,.--.- 3.05. 

BRADLEY, Bill ..... Texas 
(from Minnesota) 

4. KUEC SE oere ait _, Notre Dame 

5. ANDERSON . Missouri 

6. BARNHORST, Te aS vied. ns Xavier 

7. SCHMEISING, Nike : BB _, .St. Olaf 

8. HOBBS, Bill...,,..LB .. Texas A&M 

9. LAWRENCE, Kent ..FL ....-. Georgia 
BUSS, Lynn. os i.e LB... Wisconsin 
(from 'Washington) 

10. W. , Sonny ...... QB Emory &Henry 

SHANKLIN, Donnie RB .,....Kansas 


(from Washington) 


PITTSBURGH STEELERS 


Rnd. Name Pos. College 
1. GREENE, Joe .,....DT.-No. Texas St, 
2. HANRATTY, Terry ..QB Notre Dame 


BANKSTON, Warren.RB .... Tulane 
(from San Francisco thru Cleveland) 


3. KOLB, Jon ., sere Oklahoma St. 
4. CAMPBELL, Bob .. RB .. Penn State 
5. Choice to St. Louis B arsisienn ots 
6. Choice to Green Bay -_..,,..-+:+:45 
7. BEATTY, Charles _. DB .No. Texas St, 
BROWN, Chadwick. T...-E. Texas St, 
(from St. Louis thru Minnesota) 
8. COOPER, Joe Aa Tennessee St. 
9. SODASKI, John Villanova 
10. GREENWOOD, L. C. Be. . Ark. AM&N 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
Rnd. Name Pos. College 
1, WEHRLI, Roger ....DB ...., Missouri 
2. KRUEGER, Rolf ....DT Texas A&M 
(from Washington) 
Choice to New Orleans. ....... 4... 
3. HEALEY, Chip ..... LB "Vanderbilt 
BROWN, Terry DB Oklahoma St. 
(from Los Anueies thru Detroit) 
4. RHODES, Bill .....- G. Florida St. 
5. SHOCKLEY, Walter .RB San Jose St. 
(from Pittsburgh) 
HUEY, Gene .,,....FL . Wyoming 
6. VAN PELT, Amos ...RB ... Ball State 
7. Choice to Pittsburgh thru Minnesota, 
8. MULLIGAN, Wayne. .C Clemson 
9. SNOWDEN, Calvin . DE . . Indiana 
10. WARREN, Gerald .. .K. No, Carolina St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS 
Rnd Name Pos. College 
1, KWALICK, Ted ._..TE ...Penn State 
(from New Orleans) 
WASHINGTON, Gene FL Stanford 


2. Choice to Pittsburgh thru Cleveland. 


3. Choice to Dallas ..........- 
4, SNIADECKI, Jim NTE: Hema “Indiana 
(from Detroit) 
MOORE, Gene ...,, RB . Occidental 
5. EDWARDS, Earl ... .DT -. Wichita St. 
6. THOMAS, Jim .,..,RB. Arlington St. 
7. VAN SINDEREN, S..T .Washington St. 
8. LOPER, Mike ...., .7, Brigham Young 
9. CRAWFORD, Hilton, .DB -..Grambling 
10. CHAPPLE, Dave ,...K..Santa Barbara 


WASHINGTON REDSKINS 


Rnd Name Pos. College 
1. Choice to Los Angeles -.....-..0555 
2. Choice to St. Louis .-.-. ~~. ~n-.5 

EPPS, Eugene ...-- DB. _Tex.-El Paso 
(from Cleveland) 
3; CROSS, Ed.: -....4=: RB... Ark, AM&N 
4. Choice to Baltimore _..... ©... .4. 
5. KISHMAN, Bill ._...DB , .Colorado St. 
6. McLINTON, Harold. _LB . .Southern U. 
7. ANDERSON, Jeff -..RB .....Virginia 
DIDION, John .._.. Cc .,,.Oregon St. 
(from Minnesota) 
8. BROWN, Larry ..... RB. .Kansas St. 


. Choice to Philadelphia 
. Choice to Philadelphia 


AFL Draft Selections for 1969 


(Top 10 of 17 Listed) 


BOSTON PATRIOTS 


Rnd. Name Pos. College 
1, SELLERS, Ron ..... SE _.._Florida St. 
2, MONTLER, Mike ...G. .Colorado 
3. GARRETT, Carl RB .N.M. Highl'ds 
4. Choice to Denver thru Kansas City 
5. JACKSON, Onree .. QB Ala. A&M 
6. Choice to Oakland .>.-- |. 

7. HACKLEY, wick ....T.New Mexico St. 
8. GLADIEUX, Bob ..._RB .. Notre Dame 
9. ALEXAKOS, Steve ..G-LB.San Jose St. 


(from Buffalo) 


WALKER, Joe _,, ...DE , _. . Albany St. 

10, DEVLIN, Dennis ....08 Wyoming 
BUFFALO BILLS 

Rnd. Name Pos. College 
1, SIMPSON, O, J. RB .So. Calif. 
2, ENYART, Bill - -RB __-Oregon St. 
3. NUNAMAKER, Julian DE Tenn (Martin) 
4. RICHEY, Mike -No, Carolina 
5. MAYES, Ben ., DT Drake 
6. Choice to Denver. ..4 2. ee eens 
7. HELTON, John ‘DE .. Arizona St. 
8. HARVEY, James .. .T _ Virginia Tech 

HARRIS, James .QB ___Grambling 

(from Denver) 

9. Choice to Boston ..-. 6. ci ees 
10. BAINES, Ron. ...FL Montana 
CINCINNATI BENGALS 
Rnd. Name Pos. College 
1. COOK, Greg ...,,. QB... .Cincinnati 
2. BERGEY, Bill ..,...LB.. Arkansas St. 
3. THOMAS, Louis . SE .Utah 
4. TURNER, Clem ....R Cincinnati 
5. DENNIS, Guy G Florida 
6. RILEY, Ken...,.... Florida A&M 
z BERRY, Royce. ..DE ~. Houston 

BUCHANAN, Tim .. . Hawaii 

5. STRIPLING, Mike . Tulsa 

10. HOWELL, Steve __..TE .. Ohio State 
DENVER BRONCOS 

Rnd. Name Pos. College 


1. Choice to San Diego ,... 
2. CAVNESS, Grady ...DB _ .Tex.-E! Paso 
% THOMPSON, Bill ., .DB. Maryland St. 
. SCHNITKER, Mike . LB... . Colorado 
(from Boston thru Kansas = City) 
HAYES, Edward .... . Morgan St. 
AYLE, Frank RB 


Qu .. Virginia 
é WILLIAMS, Wandy _.RB ..., -.Hofstra 

(from Buffalo) 

COLEMAN, Mike .. .RB .. Tampa 
7. GIFFIN, Al TE . Auburn 
B. Choice to Buffalo. ........-..-.,,-- 
9. JONES, Henry ..... RB ...Grambling 
10. SMITH, Jim -__ _.DB ._.Utah State 

HOUSTON OILERS 

Rnd. Name Pos. College 
1, PRITCHARD, Ron ..LB ._ Arizona St. 
2. LEVIAS, Jerry i a a a 
3. DRUNGO, Elbert .. T_ _Tennessee St. 


JOHNSON, Rich .RB . MMinols 
(from New York Jets) 
4. JOINER, Charles’ ..DB .Grambling 


GERELA, Roy P. New Mexico St. 


(fram San Diego) 


5. PEACOCK, John ...DB . Houston 
6. GRATE, Willie FL, S. Carolina St. 
7. Cpa Mike RB SMU 
8. W Seek Glenn... .DE | . Prairie View 
9. WATSO ea LB .Grambline 
10. PRYOR, an 3 DE _. Boston Col 

NAPONIC, ‘Bob. .OB Minois 


(from Oakland) 
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KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 


Rnd. Name Pos, College 
1. MARSALIS, James -DB Tennessee St. 
2. PODOLAK, Ed .RB .....lowa 
3. STROUD, Morris TE .. Clark 
4, RUDNAY, Jack ..,.C_. Northwestern 
5. STEIN, Bob ....,,LB -. ,Minnesota 
6. PLEASANT, John _..RB .Alabama St. 
7. NETTLES, Tom .FL. .San Diego St. 
8. KING, Clanton Nag -Purdue 

LE BLANC, Maurice DB ..LSU 

(from Oakland) 

9. KLEPPER, Dan -_.... Giessseey Omaha 
10, SPONHEIMER, John.DT _ Cornell 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 
Rod. Name Pos. College 
1, STANFILL, Bill - .DE Georgia 
2. HEINZ, Bob Kg .. Pacific 
3. MORRIS, Eugene _-RB_ W, Texas St. 
4. McBRIDE, Norman, .LB Utah 
5. PEARSON, Willie ...0B..N. Car. A&T 

KREMSER, Karl _.--K . Tennessee 

(from vane 
6. TUCK, Ed _.G Notre Dame 
7. EGAN, John C ., Boston Col. 

KULKA, John G Penn State 

(from San Diego) 
8. WEINSTEIN, Bruce. TE . Yale 
9. POWELL, Jesse ‘LB_ W. Texas St. 
10. MERTENS, Jim _,- .TE..Fair., W. Va. 

NEW YORK JETS 
Rod. Name Pos. College 
1. FOLEY, Dave . ___.T ._ -Ohio State 
2, WOODALL, Al..... - QB . Duke 
3. Choice to Houston ._.:::.2-2:.244 
4. JONES, Ezell ......T_.. innesota 
5. GILBERT, Chris . B .......Texas 
6. JONES, Jimmy Wichita St. 
7. LARSON, Cliff E Houston 
8. LEONARD, Cecil ubisheree 
9. PETERS, Frank .... ... Ohio 
10. HALL, Mike ...., .. ' Alabama 
OAKLAND RAIDERS 

Rnd. Name Pos, College 
1. THOMS, Art ....... DT .. Syracuse 
2. BUEHLER, George _ .G 2 Stanford 
3. EDWARDS, Lloyd . a San Diego St. 
4. JACKSON, Ruby ...T.New Mexico St. 
5. Choice to Miami ...........- 
6. NEWFIELD, Ken |RB --__.. “'Lsu 

(from Boston) 

ALLEN, Jackie ..... DB _Baylor 
7. TAYLOR, Finnis _ .DB __ Prairie View 
8. Choice to Kansas City . F es 
9. BUIE, Drew .. or = Catawba 
10. Choice to Houston ...- we : 

SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 

Rnd. Name Pos. College 
1, DOMRES, Marty OB Columbia 

(from Denver) 

BABICH, Bob... .LB_.. .Miami, O. 
2. SAYERS, Ron RB, . Omaha 
3. FERGUSON, Eugene T ---_ Norfolk St. 
4. Choice to Houston .... Bios pis 
5. ORSZULAK, Harry .FL ....Pittsburgh 
6. SWARN, Terry Fi .Colorado St. 
a ae to> Miami! sce 2s 22 ssps see nes 

OTTON, Craig -.. .FL Youngstown 

5. WILLIAMS. Joe DB . Southern U. 


10. ARNOLD, David G _N.W. Louisiana 
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Cover photo by Vernon Biever: 
Despite fierce rush by Colt defenders Bubba Smith (arm outstretched) and Billy Ray 
Smith (74), Super-Jet Joe Namath unleashes another aerial in third quarter of Super 
Bowl, with blocking aid of Gene Bledsoe (61) and Matt Snell (41). See Super Bowl 
replay beginning on page 170. 


Color photo credits: 

Page 170—Bart Silverman 
175—Neil Leifer courtesy Sports Illustrated © Time, Inc. 
176—Walter looss courtesy Sports Illustrated © Time, Inc. 
177—Neil Leifer courtesy Sports Illustrated © Time, Inc. 
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Special thanks and appreciation to the Public Relations Directors of the 
16 NFL Clubs and the 10 AFL Clubs whose invaluable contributions 
helped make this book possible: 


Jan Van Duser Curt Mosher Bill McGrane Ed Kiely 
Atlanta Dallas Minnesota Pittsburgh 
Jim Walker Lyall Smith Ed Staton Joe Pollack 
Baltimore Detroit New Orleans St. Louis 
Dan Desmond Chuck Lane Don Smith George McFadden 
Chicago Green Bay New York San Francisco 
Nate Wallack Jerry Wilcox Jim Gallagher Joe Blair 
Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia Washington 


LL 


Jack Nicholson Jim Schaaf 
Boston Kansas City 
Jack Horrigan Charlie Callahan 
Buffalo Miami 
Al Heim Frank Ramos 
Cincinnati New York 
Val Pinchbeck Sandra Gardner 
Denver Oakland 
Jim McLemore Jerry Wynn 
Houston San Diego 
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